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INTRODUCTION 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS is a vital link in the process of publishing doctoral dissertations, 
since it makes possible the widespread distribution of information concerning the dissertations which 
are published in their entirety on microfilm, microcards, or microprint. 

The degree to which graduate schools in America make use of this publication service, deter- 
mines the value of DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS as a bibliographical tool. For its fullest use an 
understanding of the publication procedure is necessary. Briefly this is as follows: 


a. The author submits a carefully typed ribbon copy of the manuscript ready for publication 
without corrections. 


- He also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, accurately describing the contents of the 
manuscript, as a guide, but not as a substitute for the complete dissertation. 


. Both the abstract and the manuscript must be approved by the candidate’s committee and the 
Graduate Dean as ready for publication. 


. The manuscript is microfilmed and the negative carefully inspected and put in the vault of 
University Microfilms for storage, where it is kept available for purposes of duplication 
upon request. 


. The abstract is printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, which is distributed, both in this 
country and abroad, to a large number of subscribing libraries as well as to leading abstract- 


ing services. 


The charge for this service is $20.00 irrespective of the size of the manuscript. 


. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the complete manuscript would be of 
value, can obtain a microfilm copy from University Microfilms at 1 1/4 cents per page, or as 
a paper enlargement at 10 cents per page. 


There are varying degrees of partial participation in this plan available at the option of the insti- 
tution. Titles only will be listed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS for a charge of $2.00 each. When 
a university wishes to prepare its own negatives according to certain specified standards, and have 
that negative stored at University Microfilms where it will be available for duplication, the charge 
is $12.00, which includes publication and distribution of the abstract and storage of the negative. 
Conceivably certain instiutions will wish not only to prepare their own negatives, but to service 
copies as well in either microfilm, microcard or microprint. In this instance the abstract will be 
printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, and any requests for copies will be forwarded to the ser- 
vicing institution. Interested institutions should write University Microfilms for further details of 
this service. 

This method separates the two necessary functions of publishing: notification, or the process of 
informing prospective users of the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or the 
furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays its own way, since if no one wishes 
a copy, the investment is small. However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced at current 
book rates. , 

It is anticipated that by enlarging the scope of DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS this publication will 
become of increasing value to librarians and scholars as a research tool. If this ideal is to be real- 
ized, close cooperation between sponsoring institutions, doctoral candidates, and University Micro- 
films is of the utmost importance. Now that the service is available to all Graduate schools regard- 
less of the way its candidates publish their dissertations, it is hoped that the goal of a complete 
bibliography of doctoral dissertations may be realized within the next few years. Institutions are 


urged to write for further details. 
Beginning with Volume XIV, DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS will be published monthly. 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL (TCESOM) 
POISONING IN ANIMALS 


(Publication No. 6156) 


William Roy Pritchard, Ph.D. 
University of Minnesota, 1953 


A clinical and laboratory investigation of a highly 
fatal hemorrhagic disease which appeared in forty- 
four Minnesota herds of cattle that had consumed 
trichloroethylene-extracted soybean oil meal 
(TCESOM) as part of their rations revealed that the 
Signs and symptoms, hematologic changes pan- 
cytopenia), pathologic findings (hemorrhage and 
necrosis) and bone marrow changes (hypoplasia), 
were indistinguishable from those which occur in 
aplastic anemia in other species. Two clinical forms 
of the disease were recognized, (1) an acute highly 
fatal rapidly progressing anemia (including thrombo- 
cytopenia) characterized by marked hemorrhage and, 
(2) a chronic insidious slowly progressing anemia 
(without thrombocytopenia) in which little or no hem- 
orrhage occurred. Most of the affected animals that 
did not die, appeared to make complete recoveries 
although a small proportion of the younger animals 
failed to grow after ingestion of TCESOM. Calves 
dropped by cows with marked blood changes some- 
times developed this disease shortly after birth. No 
evidence was obtained to indicate that the toxic agent 
was secreted with milk. 

Young animals, adults in high production, those 
that had recently calved, and animals in estrum ap- 
peared to be most susceptible. Variations in the tox- 
icity of different specimens of TCESOM were related 


to the length of time that had elapsed between harvest- 


ing and processing the soybeans. Specimens of 
TCESOM produced from newly harvested soybeans 
were highly toxic while those produced from soybeans 
which had been stored for long periods of time were 
of a lower order of toxicity. 

Guinea pigs, rats, mice, and hamsters were fed 
semi-synthetic diets containing 72.9% TCESOM. All 
of the guinea pigs fed these diets developed a chronic 
wasting disease and died, while control animals fed 
expeller-type and hexane-extracted soybean meals 
remained healthy and made satisfactory weight gains. 
The signs and symptoms, hematologic and pathologic 
findings did not resemble acute or chronic TCESOM 
intoxication in cattle. No indications of disease were 
noted in the rats, mice, and hamsters fed TCESOM. 
These observations indicated that even though a char- 
acteristic disease with a 100% rate of mortality could 
be readily induced in guinea pigs, that animal cannot 
be considered as suitable for purposes of assaying 
the principle in TCESOM that is toxic to cattle until 


evidence which indicates that a relationship exists 
between the diseases in these two species becomes 
available. 

Experimental studies with cattle confirmed field 
observations that TC ESOM intoxication is actually 
aplastic anemia and supported the evidence that the 
time which elapses between harvesting and processing 
soybeans influences the toxicity of the resulting 
TCESOM. No evidence was obtained which indicated 
the mechanism by which bone marrow depression 
was effected. 

Of the materials and products of trichloroethylene 
extraction of soybeans i.e. unprocessed soybeans, 
trichloroethylene and its decomposition products, 
trichloroethylene extracted soybean oil and soybean 
phosphatides and TCESOM, all of which were fed to 
calves, ony TCESOM produced aplastic anemia. 

Preliminary evidence was obtained which indicated 
that rumen function is not essential for the production 
of TCESOM intoxication in the calf. No experimental 
evidence was obtained which indicated that the toxic 
principle in TCESOM was secreted with the milk of 
cows that consumed toxic quantities of this meal. 

Experimental studies indicated that horses de- 
veloped fatal aplastic anemia when they consumed 
toxic quantities of TCESOM. Results obtained from 
uncompleted studies indicated that sheep develop fatal 
hemolytic and aplastic anemia and dogs develop a 
chronic wasting disease but no anemia after consum- 
ing large quantities of TCESOM. No evidence of dis- 
ease was noted in goats fed TCESOM for fourteen 
months. 
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FACTORS CAUSING VARIETAL DIFFERENCES 
IN GERMINATION OF THE COMMON BEAN, 
(PHASEOLUS VULGARIS) 


(Publication No. 6564) 


Gordon Cecil DaCosta, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1952 





Some of the basic reasons for varietal differences 
in the germination of the common bean (Phaseolus __ 
vulgaris) have been investigated. Poorer germination 








of white beans as compared with black and colored 
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varieties first observed by Morris (41) have been 
corroborated in several independent experiments. 

The influence of moisture, soaking of seeds, cold 
treatments, chemical composition and structure of the 
seedcoats, in relation to germination were studied. 
Mechanical injury in commercial seed and the influence 
of different levels of relative humidity on the amount 
of injury incurred in black and white varieties were 
investigated. The influence of selection on emergence 
of field planted beans was shown. 

Experiments determining the presence of antibi- 
otic substances in the seed-coats of a black variety 


proved negative. Similarly unsuccessful were experi- 
ments designed to detect a possible inhibiting sub- 
stance in white beans. Artificial inoculation of bean 
seeds with bacteria showed that contamination was 
limited to white varieties. Differences in germination, 
emergence and field stands of different varieties are 
attributed to a number of factors acting singly or in 
combination. 
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ELECTROPHYSIOLOGIC PHENOMENA 
EVOKED BY STIMULATION 
OF THE PUTAMEN’* 


(Publication No. 6636) 


Christian Arneson Hovde, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


1 msec following single shock stimulation of the 
putamen relatively sharp responses appear in the 
ventral division of the ansa lenticularis. 1-3 msec 
later, activity of 80 msec duration is seen in the dor- 
sal portion of the internal segment of the globus 
pallidus. After 2-3 msec, activity lasting from 15-60 
msec appears in the fasciculus lenticularis. Responses 
are seen in the nucleus reticularis and lateral nuclei 
of the thalamus within 5-8 msec. Long duration ac- 
tivity (60-100 msec) is found in the nucleus reticularis 
and in the ventral nucleus, and short duration (35 
msec) in the arcuate. The substantia nigra shows 
long duration activity (100 msec) in 5-10 msec de- 
pending on the level recorded. Within 6-7 msec long 
duration activity (70-100 msec) appears in the red 
nucleus. Various locations in the tegmental region 
show activity which arrives in 6-10 msec. High am- 
plitude activity of 80-100 msec duration arrives in 
the frontal cortex within 2 msec (focus in Brodmann’s 
areas 10 and 11 with slight overlap into ventral 6 and 
4). No activity was recorded in the putamen after 
electrical stimulation of the cerebral cortex. 


1. Supported in part by grants from the National 
Institute of Neurology and Blindness. 
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THE EFFECT OF PROPYL THIOURACIL 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MOLAR TEETH OF RATS 


(Publication No. 6679) 


Kenneth Jack Paynter, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Introduction 

It has been shown that thiouracil and related com- 
pounds inhibit formation of thyroid hormone, pro- 
ducing much the same effect as surgical thyroid- 
ectomy but without the parathyroid disturbances often 
associated with surgery. It has also been shown that 
in the rat 6-n-propyl-2-thiouracil is approximately 
eleven times more potent than is thiouracil. Admin- 
istration of propyl thiouracil is thus a good means of 
studying the effects of thyroid hormone deficiency on 
the development of such structures as teeth or bone 
in which calcification plays such a prominent role. 

Glickman and Pruzansky in 1947 reported in abstract 
that hypothyroidism induced by propyl thiouracil in 
albino rats resulted in retarded eruption of all teeth, 
as well as a reduction of both endosteal and perio- 
steal bone formation throughout the jaw. 

In the following experiment, seven litters of rats 
of the Long-Evans strain were reduced in number to 
six animals per litter. Each litter was divided into 
two groups of three animals, one of which served as 
an experimental group, the other as a control. 

Beginning the day after birth each experimental 
animal received daily a subcutaneous injection of a 
0.1% solution of 6-n-propyl-2-thiouracil in 0.9% 
saline. Control animals were given equivalent in- 
jections of 0.9% saline. 

Daily weight records were kept of the animals. 
The mean weight of each litter group was recorded. 

The rats were sacrificed in pairs, an experimental 
animal with its litter-mate control at ages five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five days. 

The pituitary and thyroid glands of the animals 
were removed, prepared for section, and stained — 
the pituitaries in aldehyde fuchsin with light green, 
and the thyroids in hematoxylin and erythrosin. 
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The head of each animal was divided sagittally and 
one-half was fixed in Bouin’s solution, decalcified, 
embedded in paraffin, and sectioned sagittally. The 
maxilla of the other half was prepared the same way 
for frontal sections. The mandible of this half was 
dissected free of soft tissue for grenz ray study. 

The heads were sectioned serially at ten microns 
and stained with hematoxylin and erythrosin. 

The following observations were noted: 


1. General 

Each of the animals that had received propyl 
thiouracil exhibited the characteristic retardation in 
growth associated with hypothyroidism. 

The thyroid gland of each of the drug-treated rats 
appeared markedly hyperemic and hyperplastic with 
little colloid present in the follicles. Delta cell 
vacoulation was demonstrated in the pituitary gland 
of the same animals. 

In those animals that received the thiouracil and 
which were not sacrificed before the age of fifteen 
days, a retardation in eruption of the lower incisor 
teeth of from one to three days was observed. 


II. Grenz Ray 

As early as five days the amount of calcified 
tooth structure appeared to be less than normal in 
the propyl thiouracil-treated rats. This difference 
was more noticeable in older specimens. 

After ten days the mandibular cancellous bone in 
the experimental rats appeared denser than did the 
bone in the controls. 

Retardation in eruption of the molar teeth of the 
drug-treated rats was apparent in the grenz ray at 
fifteen days. This too was more noticeable at later 
ages. 

By fifteen days it was apparent that the odonto- 
genic end of the incisor tooth was more distal in rela- 
tion to the molars in the control mandibles than in 
the experimentals. This too was more apparent at 
later ages. 


III. Histological. 
Histologically it appeared that in the propyl 


thiouracil-treated rats there had been a gradual slow- 
ing down of all of the processes involved in the forma- 
tion of their teeth. Histo-differentiation, proliferation, 
deposition, and calcification each occurred, and in the 
same order as in the controls, but at a slower rate, 


‘compatible with the general retardation in metabolism 


associated with hypothyroidism. The drug adminis- 
tration did not appear to have changed the individual 
tissues of the teeth in any way that could be detected 
histologically. Differences were quantitative rather 
than qualitative. 

The organization of the periodontal membrane 
from the loose irregular fibres of the dental sac to 
the directionally organized fibres of the membrane 
was delayed in the hypothyroid animals. This organi- 
zation normally occurs after root development and 
eruption have sufficiently advanced. Both of these 
(root development and eruption) were delayed in the 
drug-treated rats. 

The increase in density of the cancellous bone 
seen in the grenz ray of the mandible of the hypo- 
thyroid rats, was also apparent histologically. The 
bone trabeculae appeared considerably thicker in the 
jaws of these animals with a concomittant reduction 
in marrow space. 

Delay in eruption of the molar teeth of the experi- 
mental animals was also apparent histologically by 
the age of twenty days. 


Summary 

Thyroid hormone deficiency induced by propyl 
thiouracil resulted in: 

a) Retardation in all phases of tooth development 
including eruption. 

b) No qualitative changes in any of the tooth 
tissues. 

c) Considerable increase in thickness of bone 
trabeculae in the mandible. 

d) Change in the incisor-molar tooth relation- 
ship. 
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THE MOTU OF PAPUA-NEW GUINEA: 
A STUDY OF SUCCESSFUL ACCULTURATION 


(Publication No. 6692) 


Annette Rosenstiel, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study analyses an unusual type of culture 
contact situation: one in which the native people have 
successfully maintained the stability and integration 
of their indigenous culture, while at the same time 
they have been able consciously to select compatible 





features of European culture and to adapt them to 
their own pre-existing culture patterns and values. 
A dynamic picture of Motu culture is presented, de- 
veloped from the moment of their discovery in 1873 
to the beginning of the current year: 1953, a period 
of eighty years. The data herein presented were 
secured through personal observation, from histori- 
cal documentation in the form of early missionary 
and travellers’ accounts, official government records, 
scientific reports, newspapers and periodicals, as 
well as from personal communications from anthro- 
pologists and others at present working in the area. 
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The Motu people inhabit the southeastern coast of 
Papua-New Guinea, in the vicinity of Port Moresby, 
the administrative capital of Papua. Traditionally, 
they subsisted mainly on fishing, horticulture and 
trade, and had worked out a well-integrated socio- 
economic system. This included an annual water- 
borne trading expedition to distant tribes on the Gulf 
of Papua, for the purpose of exchanging thousands of 
Motu pots for sago to supplement their diet and wood 
with which to repair and rebuild their boats, since 
the Pori :Aoresby area itself has no wood suitable for 
boat building. Despite their relatively small numbers 
(the earliest estimate was set at 5,000), they had 
achieved a position of such prominence that their 
language had become the lingua franca of the general 
area, and was spoken by an estimated 50,000 people. 

Three major factors have determined the course 
of the culture contact situation: 1) the strategic 
geographic position of the area, 2) the circumstances 
under which culture contact took place, and 3) the 
patterns of the indigenous Motu culture. 

Port Moresby provides the only deep water harbor 
on the southeastern coast of New Guinea. It is the 
gateway to Australia, and is therefore of vital stra- 
tegic importance to that continent. The area was 
quickly missionized, and ethnological studies by the 
members of the London Missionary Society working 
in the area were accepted as early as 1877 for pre- 
sentation before the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Unusual also was the fact that the missionaries 
studied and utilized the indigenous culture as a basis 
for the introduction of European culture and Chris- 


tianity, working through the medium of the native lan- 
guage itself, which they set into writing as soon as 


possible after entering the area. One result of this 
is that today over 80% of the Motu are literete, a 
truly remarkable record in an underdeveloped area! 

Commercial exploitation was restricted by govern- 
ment regulation, and native land tenure was perpetu- 
ated. Indenture was introduced on a completely vol- 
untary basis. Considered from the outset as a purely 
temporary measure, it was finally abolished in 1953. 
The Australian government likewise guaranteed 
perpetuation of native custom in the area, introducing 
laws based on analysis of native custom, and following 
the scientific suggestions made by a Government- 
appointed anthropologist. 

The area become the focal point of the Japanese 
advance toward Australia in World War II, thus re- 
emphasizing its geographical importance, and the 
successful defense of that area was the turning point 
of the land war in the Pacific. 

In spite of the severe culture shock sustained as 
a result of the war, the basic patterns of the Motu 
indigenous culture have been successfully maintained, 
and the Motu have reintegrated within their traditional 
framework the new cultural items and values presented 
to them by European culture. 

They thus present an unusual instance of success- 
ful acculturation, and point up the need for a broad- 
ening or reformulation of the theorétical framework 
at present used in the study of the effects of culture 
contact upon preliterate peoples. 
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ELECTRON MICROSCOPY OF 
ULTRA-THIN SECTIONS OF BACTERIA 


(Publication No, 6795) 


George Bunker Chapman, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The methods of ultra-thin sectioning have been 
adapted to permit the study of bacteria. The most 
important features involved in specimen preparation 
are the long fixation time (16 to 20 hours), the addi- 
tion of NaCl to the fixative and the use of a monomer- 
ic mixture consisting of 3 parts N-butyl methacrylate 
and 1 part ethyl methacrylate as the embedding me- 
dium which is polymerized. In addition an experimen- 
tal microtome was constructed which permits sections 
of less than 0.1in thickness to be obtained routinely 
and serially. The essential features of the design of 
this microtome follow. (1) It is a single pass type, 
i.e., the specimen block passes the knife edge in one 
direction only, thereby eliminating the problem of 
avoiding section pick-up. (2) The advance mechan- 


ism is operated by the thermal expansion of a bronze 
rod. Pilots of the course of the advance show that 
the advance is both reproducible and, over a period 
of time long enough to permit several hundred sec- 
tions to be cut, practically linear. The specimen is 
advanced toward a stationary knife. (3) Section 
thickness is controlled by varying the speed of rota- 
tion of the specimen block. The typical operating 
speed varies between 60 and 90 r.p.m. 

Experiments designed to investigate various as- 
pects of the polymerization process have shown that 
the presence of a polymerization catalyst has no 
deleterious effect on the specimens. 

Sections are mounted on the colicdion-filmed 
specimen screen and are placed directly into the 
type EMU electron microscope without dissolving 
the embedding medium. 

The efficient observation of sections in the elec- 
tron microscope has been made possible by Hillier’s 
development of the wide field objective. 

The ultra-thin bacterial sections obtaine ave 
made it possible to describe the following “ivision 
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process for Bacillus cereus: (1) Peripheral bodies 
arrange themselves annularly at the surface of the 
protoplast at a region where the division of the nu- 
clear material is to occur. (2) A ring of cell wall 
material is secreted centripetally and the peripheral 
bodies move inward with the inner edge of the forming 
transverse cell wall. (3) The annular disk of trans- 
verse cell wall material completely partitions the 
cell, thickens, and then splits to form an independent 
transverse cell wall for each daughter cell. (4) Ad- 
jacent ends of the cells round off and the cells sepa- 
rate. 

The sites, appearance and nature of the division 
of the nuclear material agree with previous cyto- 
logical representations, if the greater resolution ob- 
tained in the included micrographs is taken into 
account. 

No chromosomes, mitotic figures with centrioles, 
or mitochondria were identified. The division process 
resembles that of the classical amitosis. 

The nature of cell division in Bacillus megatherium 
seems essentially the same as in Bacillus cereus. 

Electron micrographs of serial sections of bac- 
teria have been obtained for the first time. 

Preliminary observations of sections of HCl hydro- 
lyzed cells showed that considerable cytoplasmic dis- 
ruption occurred. 

Growth of bacteria on sporulation medium resulted 
in marked vacuolation. | 

B. cereus spores appeared to have three coats, 

B. megatherium spores appeared to have two coats. 
No nuclear bodies were observed in the spores. 

Electron micrographs of sporulating B. mega- 
therium suggest that sporulation occurs as a differ- 
entiation in situ. Peripheral bodies were observed 
in the spores of B. megatherium. 

Preliminary observations were made of P. phos- 
phoreum and E. coli B. Slight modifications of the 
preparative procedure seem necessary for the study 
of these organisms. 
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A STUDY OF THE METABOLISM OF 
AEROBIC MESOPHILIC CELLULOSE- 
DECOMPOSING BACTERIA 


(Publication No. 6129) 


Rita Holly Cota, Ph.D. 
Lehigh University, 1953 


In this study fifty-eight active cellulose-decom- 
posing bacteria were isolated from soil samples. 
They were all Gram-negative rods, motile and aero- 
bic. Protozoan contamination with normal soil forms, 
amoebae, ciliates, and flagellate protozoa, were found 
to present a major difficulty in securing pure cultures 
of these organisms. A positive mechanical method of 
selective filtration was devised to eliminate the pro- 
tozoa from the culture. Nebulizing has proved to be 


an efficient and rapid method of obtaining good dis- 
tribution of a group of organisms which are character- 
istically difficult to isolate. 

These organisms were characterized partially on 
morphological criteria. Ten were characterized cul- 
turally and biochemically in synthetic media. These 
were seven Pseudomonas sp., one Vibrio sp., one 
Bacterium sp. and one Sporocytophaga myxococcoides. 

The incidence of the genus Sporocytophaga was 
low in the samples used for isolation. 

Under the conditions which were established for 
isolation, constant aeration of a soil sample in a neu- 
tral medium, very few fungi were obtained, the popu- 
lation being largely bacterial. 

Respiration studies using convential Warburg 
manometric technics were performed using a culture 
of Pseudomonas sp., which also utilized sodium ace- 
tate and sodium succinate as the sole source of car- 
bon. Only two of the ten organisms isolated and 
tested utilized organic acids in this fashion, one also 
utilizes citric acid as the sole carbon source, which 
may indicate a citric acid cycle. The latter organism 
also produces a fluorescent pigment only when it is 
cultivated on sodium acetate and sodium succinate, 
but not on sodium citrate or any other carbon source 
tested. 

For the respiration studies the organism was cul- 
tivated on an aerated glucose mineral medium. Washed 
cell suspensions were used to measure respiratory 
activity. The concentrations were adjusted on the 
basis of the rate of reaction obtained with. glucose as 
the substrate. An oxygen atmosphere was found to 
be essential for measurable respiratory activity with 
this organism. The direct and the indirect methods 
of measuring oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide evolu- 
tion were used with glucose, carboxymethyl cellulose, 
cellobiose and filter-paper cellulose as the substrata. 

The presence of carbon dioxide exerted a marked 
stimulation upon the rate and the pattern of the re- 
action. Carbon dioxide was apparently assimilated 
with the formation of key intermediates in the metab- 
olism which altered the reaction pattern, perhaps 
proceeding through a dicarboxylic acid pathway as 
evidenced by the utilization of acetic and succinic 
acids as the sole sources of carbon. 

In consequence of the respiration studies the sub- 
strates were arranged in the following descending 
order of utilization: glucose, carboxymethyl] cellulose, 
cellobiose and filter-paper cellulose. Cellobiose and 
cellulose showed a more complex reaction in the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide as evidenced by the “breaks” 
in the curve. In the absence of carbon dioxide the re- 
action followed a linear pattern. An adaptive enzyme 
mechanism is postulated to explain the initial lag in 
the utilization of the latter two substrates. However, 
carboxymethyl cellulose often used in the assay of 
Cy enzyme activity was readily available, indicating 
that Cy is not an adaptive enzyme in this organism. 
With cellulose as the substrate, carbon dioxide evo- 
lution was always less than the oxygen uptake as con- 
trasted to carboxymethyl cellulose and cellobiose. 

The endogenous respiration of this organism was 
found to be high, following a similar pattern of stimu- 
lation in the presence of carbon dioxide and a lower 
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but linear level of activity in its absence. The nature 
and the presence of the substrate always controlled 
the pattern of respiration. 
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THE EFFECT OF ADSORPTION WITH 
LEUCOCYTES ON FUNGAL ANTIGENS 
WHEN TESTED IN VIVO 


(Publication No. 6516) 


Herbert Frederick Hasenclever, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The primary purpose of the study presented here 
was to investigate the effect of adsorption of fungal 
antigens with leucocytes from normal rabbits and 
hypersensitive rabbits. The secondary purpose was 
to investigate the delayed Prausnitz- Kiistner-like 
reactions. 

Examination of the evidence obtained indicates 
that when normal leucocytes or sonic-vibrated leuco- 
cytes are employed in adsorbing Coccidioides im- 
mitis antigen, cutaneous reactions are elicited when 
the absorbed antigen is injected into a normal rabbit. 
These reactions are not incited when the same anti- 
gen is injected into a hypersensitive animal or when 
the adsorption is carried out with leucocytes from a 
hypersensitive rabbit. Apparently a critical factor 
exists between the number of leucocytes required 
and the milligrams of nitrogen per milliliter of anti- 
gen before the reactive material is produced, since 
consistent results have not been obtained. 

The Prausnitz-Kiistner-like reaction is apparently 
dependent upon optimal proportions between the anti- 
gen and immune serum, 
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THE MOTILE NON-SPORULATING 
ANAEROBIC RODS OF THE ORAL CAVITY 


(Publication No. 6666) 


John Barfoot Macdonald, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Nineteen strains of Gram-negative non-sporulat- 
ing motile rods were isolated from inflammatory pro- 
cesses of the oral cavity. They were isolated directly 
from blood agar streaks, from the migrating edge of 
confluent mixed growth or from a haze penetrating 
the agar in spirochete cup-plates. 

The strains were divided into three groups on the 
basis of morphologic criteria. Group I strains were 
slender rods about 2 to 8 microns long, many of which 
exhibited a very rapid back and forth darting motility. 


Electron microscopy disclosed one or two terminal 
flagella. Group II strains were slender fusiform 
rods 4 microns to more than 100 microns in length. 
Cells were flexible and exhibited a lashing motility 
around a fixed pole. Slow gliding motility was ob- 
served in 3 strains but electron microscopy failed to 
disclose flagella. Group III strains were thicker and 
longer than those of Group I. They appeared as single 
curves or spirals with up to 15 curves. They were 
peritrichously flagellated. 

Strains of Group I produced characteristic small 
colonies on blood agar anaerobically in 5 days. Growth 
was light in thioglycollate broth and enriched veal 
infusion broth. Strains of Group II produced grey 
depressed colonies after 3 days growth on blood agar 
plates containing 1% agar. On 3% agar plates the 
strains grew as spreading granular greyish trans- 
lucent surface films about 3 mm. in diameter. They 
grew well in a variety of enriched fluid media. Group 
III strains would not grow as surface colonies. In 
thioglycollate broth they produced a heavy growth of 
floccules and coarse granules in 2 days anaerobically. 

The strains tested showed little sensitivity to 
changes in temperature of incubation, addition of car- 
bon dioxide, or variation in pH of medium. All strains 
grew at 37° C. and at pH 7.2. 

Group I strains failed to grow in thioglycollate 
shake tubes. Group II strains grew best in a sharply 
defined plane below but close to the surface of the 
tubes. Group III strains grew to within 10 to 15 mm. 
of the surface of the medium. Groups II and III low- 
ered the pH of 3 carbohydrate-containing media and 
produced acid from litmus milk. They did not pro- 
duce hydrogen sulphide but Group I strains did. None 
produced indol. 

Agglutination studies using somatic antigens dem- 
onstrated low titre antisera and cross-reactions 
among 4 strains of Group I. Strain-specific anti- 
bodies against flagellar antigens were demonstrated. 
Group II strains produced low titre antisera which 
agglutinated the homologous antigen only. Somatic 
antigens of the two strains of Group III were not dis- 
tinguishable by means of agglutinin absorption. 
Flagellar antigens were not identical. 

None of the 3 groups produced harmful effects in 
guinea pigs subcutaneously or mice intraperitoneally, 
nor did Groups I or II harm rabbits intravenously. 
Cultures of Group III strains in thioglycollate broth 
or supernatant from cultures killed rabbits in a few 
hours. Some protection was afforded by an anti- 
histaminic drug. Death was thought to have been due 
to an anaphylactoid reaction. 

Group I organisms resembled a vibrio described 
by Tunnicliff (1914) and named Vibrio sputorum by 
Prevot (1940). It is proposed that this name be re- 
rained. Group II strains correspond to Fusocillus 
girans (Prevot, 1940). It is proposed that the generic 
name Fusocillus be discontinued and that Fusocillus 
girans be renamed Fusobacterium girans. Organisms 
Similar to Group III have been described under a 
variety of names. The name which has priority and 
seems most appropriate is Spirillum sputigenum. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF CHEMOTHERAPY 
ON THE IMMUNE RESPONSE FOLLOWING 
AN EXPERIMENTAL RICKETTSIAL INFECTION 


(Publication No. 6756) 


Mary Elizabeth McClain, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


A study was made of the effect of aureomycin, 
chloramphenicol, terramycin and p-aminobenzoic 
acid upon the course of the disease and upon the im- 
mune response following infection of mice with 
Rickettsia akari. It was observed that the four agents 
fell into two pairs with quite different levels of thera- 
peutic activity, aureomycin and terramycin exhibiting 
greater activity than did chloramphenicol and p-amino- 
benzoic acid. 

Challenge infection of treated survivors twenty- 
eight days after their original infection revealed that 
a very high proportion of mice among those treated 
with PABA were resistant to infection, and a lesser, 
though still considerable, proportion of those treated 
with chloramphenicol were similarly immune. This 
high percentage of immune mice was found even when 
treatment had been started within a few hours after 
infection, and when large amounts of these agents 
had been administered. 

In contrast, the numbers of immune survivors 
after treatment with aureomycin or terramycin were 





strikingly and significantly lower than after PABA or 
chloramphenicol treatment. In fact, the percentage 
of immune mice which had received treatment with 
aureomycin or terramycin within three hours after 
infection was not essentially different from that of 
mice which had received comparable amounts of 
formalin-killed rickettsiae. As the interval between 
infection and treatment with aureomycin or terra- 
mycin was increased to forty-eight hours or longer, 
the proportion of immune mice increased to that ob- 
served in untreated control mice. 

Complement-fixation studies indicated that a rough 
correlation existed between resistance to reinfection 
and the titer of antibody to R. akari in the serum. 

Evidence was obtained that none of these four 
agents significantly enhanced or depressed antibody 
formation either to killed rickettsiae or to a pneumo- 
coccal polysaccharide. 

From these results it was concluded that aureo- 
mycin and terramycin when given within forty-eight 
hours after infection, exerted a highly suppressive, 
and possibly rickettsiocidal, effect against small 
numbers of R. akari, which was reflected in the de- 
velopment of relatively little immunity to reinfection. 
The action of chloramphenicol and p-aminobenzoic 
acid under similar conditions was much less actively 
Suppressive, permitting rickettsial multiplication to 
occur sufficiently to immunize the majority of treated 
mice. 

The significance of these findings was discussed. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF PARTICULAR 
LINKAGE GROUPS WITH THEIR 
RESPECTIVE CHROMOSOMES IN 

NEUROSPORA CRASSA 





(Publication No. 6694) 


Patricia St. Lawrence, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this investigation was the associa- 
tion of linkage groups with their chromosomes in 
Neurospora crassa. 

Conidia of an m fl stock were x-rayed. One sur- 
vivor of this treatment, strain R55, was studied. The 
nucleolus organizing chromosome (chromosome 2) 
present in R55 was broken in two places. One break 
occurred through the organizer, part of which was 
translocated to the long arm of chromosome 6; a 
piece of chromatin of unknown origin was visible be- 





tween this fragment and the end of the long arm. 
Chromosomes 1 and 2 were both broken close to 

their centror2res and exchanged arms. The exact 
position of t..e breaks with respect to the centromeres 
could not be determined. The long arm of chromo- 
some 1 was translocated to the short arm of chromo- 
some 2; the long arm of chromosome 2 was trans- 
located to the short arm of chromosome 1. 

Four classes of progeny were produced by crosses 
of R55 to normal stocks; two classes carried the re- 
arrangement complex, T and abn; two classes 
carried the normal complement, N and abn-s. A 
cross of R55, m fl (group II), to a normal stock carry- 
ing markers in linkage group I showed that the N and 
T classes were linked to factors in group I. T and 
abn classes were linked to m and fl; N and abn-s to 
mt and fl+. Comparison of crossing over between 
factors in group I in the R55 and a control cross 
showed no significant differences. It was suggested 
that chromosome 6 carried the factors of group I. 
Spores were isolated from eight-spored asci; these 
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asci fell into two groups differing in the number of 
germinated spores and in the constitutions of the 
spores. 

The N and abn-s isolates from a cross of R55 to 
a normal stock carrying markers in groups IV (pyr-, 
44101) and VI (ad-, 3254) were linked to pyr-; the T 
and abn isolates to pyr *. 

D-1, a derivative of R55, carried the translocation 
complex. In randomly isolated spores and spores 
from eight-spored asci from a cross of R55 and D-1, 
linear linkage of pyr to microconidial and fluffy was 
evident. It was concluded that chromosome 1 (or 2) 
carried factors in group II (or IV). 

In strain T45502 an exchange occurred between 
chromosome 2 and another chromosome — the acentric 
portion of which was translocated to chromosome 2. 
The satellite of chromosome 2 was translocated to 
the centric portion of the other chromosome. Link- 
age between factors of groups IV and VI in crosses 
of T45502 to normal stocks has been reported. It was 


concluded that group IV is associated with chromosome 


2. 


In strain T4637 (al-1) an exchange occurred be- 
tween chromosomes 1 and 6. Part of the long arm of 
chromosome 6 was translocated to the centric portion 
of chromosome 1; part of the long arm of chromo- 
some 1 was translocated to the centric portion of 
chromosome 6. The factor al-l appeared inseparable 
from this translocation. Albino-1l is linked to lys 
(group I) and fluffy (group II). It was concluded that 
the group II factors are carried in chromosome 1. 
The expression of the microconidial factor is affected 
by components of the translocation chromosomes. 

It was concluded that linkage group I is associated 
with chromosome 6; lys (4540) is located in the long 
arm, mating type in the short arm. Chromosome 1 
carries the factors microconidial and fluffy (group II) 
in its long arm. Chromosome 2 carries factors of 
linkage group IV; the probable locus of pan (5531) is 
in its short arm. 

Inadequacies in the methods of analysis currently 
used in genetic studies with Neurospora are discussed. 
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PRESTORAGE TREATMENT OF 

GRAPEFRUIT WITH 2, 4-D AND 

ITS EFFECT ON METABOLISM 
OF FRUITS IN STORAGE 


(Publication No. 6775) 


Salah Eldin Mohamed Mahmoud, Ph.D. 
University of Arizona, 1954 


The effect of 2,4-D on the respiratory processes 
of grapefruit stored in rooms and on the tree was 
studied manometrically with individual juice sacs. 
These results were correlated with changes of total 
acids and total soluble solids in the juice. 

The rates of oxygen uptake and carbon dioxide 
production by untreated fruits were relatively low; 
but either treatment with 2,4-D, poor quality fruit, 
prolonged storage or tree storage markedly reduced 
this gas exchange. A climacteric rise occurred only 


in untreated and treated fruit of good keeping qualities. 


Fruit of poor keeping qualities which had passed the 
climacteric peak was not affected by 2,4-D treatment. 

Oxygen uptake was reduced to a greater extent than 
carbon dioxide production by 2,4-D treatment. The 
growth regulator apparently exerts its action by af- 
fecting some enzyme system involved in the aerobic 
cycle of respiration. 

Much anaerobic respiration occurred in room- 
stored fruit, as shown by high respiratory quotients. 
Also, such fruit apparently preferentially respired 
organic acids instead of sugars. 

Fruit stored on the tree, particularly that treated 
with 15 ppm 2,4-D, was less active metabolically and 
showed a lower climacteric peak than room-stored 


fruit. Anaerobic respiration was not predominant in 
tree-stored fruit, as indicated by respiratory quo- 
tients slightly greater than unity. Indeed, organic 
acids probably were the main substrates. 

Soluble constituents decreased and solid, .cid 
ratio increased in both room and tree storage. Changes, 
however, occurred faster in the latter fruit. 

The merits of 2,4-D application prior to storage 
warrant its use as a standard prestorage practice. 

Granulation of juice sacs, which results when fruit 
is stored for long periods on the tree, was found to 
be due to the deposition of cell wall material, prob- 
ably manufactured from food reserves in the tree it- 
self. 

In vitro studies with juice sacs showed that 100 
to 1000 ppm, 2,4-D greatly inhibit oxygen uptake. 
Other in vitro studies with various specific respira- 
tory inhibitors showed that grapefruit juice sacs con- 
tain a respiratory system similar to that of cytochrome 
oxidase. A dehydrogenase-like activity was also found 
in the grapefruit juice. 

Fruit abscission is prevented by either of two 
mechanisms. The growth regulator reduces respira- 
tion and therefore prevents the oxidation of the natural 
auxin, or 2,4-D may act as an auxin and prevent ab- 
scission. 
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EFFECT OF CYCLOHEXIMIDE (ACTI-DIONE) 
ON THE GERMINATION OF SPORES 
OF SEVERAL PHYTOPATHOGENIC FUNGI 


(Publication No. 6565) 


Andrew Thanos, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1952 


A number of in vitro tests were conducted in order 
to determine the effect of Acti-dione under various 
micro-environmental conditions. Spore suspensions, 
incorporating various concentrations of Acti-dione, 
were prepared and studied under a series of tempera- 
tures ranging from 22° C. to 30° C. Additional tests 
were made to determine the effect of pH in connection 
with each of the above temperatures. A series of 
washing experiments were made in an attempt to de- 
termine how much of the Acti-dione could be recovered 
from the treated spores. In addition to these, a series 
of humidity tests were conducted to determine the ef- 
fect of Acti-dione upon the spores of the same organ- 
isms under varying humidities and with various hydro- 
gen-ion concentrations. 


The results indicate that in the case of Cladosporium 





cucumerinum, Acti-dione was most effective in inhib- 
iting germination at 22° C. at pH 4.0 and at 30° C. at 
pH 6.8. No germination occurred at pH 3.0. Some 
stimulation of germination occurred at 0.5, 2.5 and 





5.0 p.p.m. of Acti-dione at 24° C. and 30° C. No stim- 
ulation was observed at all of the other temperatures. 
No distortion was observed at any treatment. 

The spores of B. cinerea were killed at 50.0 and 
100.0 p.p.m. depending upon the temperature and pH. 
Stimulation of germination occurred frequently at all 
temperatures and hydrogen-ion concentrations but 
principally at 0.5 p.p.m. A considerable amount of 
distortion and cytoplasmic disorganization was noted 
in both germinated and ungerminated spores. 

M. fructicola spores were completely inhibited at 
concentrations of Acti-dione varying from 10.0 to 
25.0 p.p.m. The former concentration was effective 
at 28° C and 30° C. whereas the latter was most ef- 
fective at 22°, 24° and 26° C. Some distortion and 
disorganization was observed in the higher concentra- 
tions of the treatments used. 

The spores of Ramularia sp. were free from any 
of the distortions observed with the other organisms. 
Some stimulations were observed at every tempera- 
ture and hydrogen ion concentration. Total kill oc- 
curred at 50.0 and 100.0 p.p.m. depending upon the 
temperature and the pH of the solutions in which the 
spores were immersed. 
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CHEMISTRY, GENERAL 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STUDIES 
ON INSULIN 


(Publication No. 6507) 


Jack Epstein, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


Titration curves of both zinc free insulin and 
crystalline zinc insulin have been obtained in aqueous 
solutions of potassium chloride at constant ionic 
strength. Marked differences in the titration curves 
have been found, which are due to the presence of zinc. 

The titration curve of zinc free insulin was dis- 
covered to be reversible, and intrinsic ionization 
constants of all the acidic and basic groups were ob- 
tained. The numbers of each kind of group found, 
agree with amino acid analyses obtained by other 
methods, and our calculations enable us to make an 
estimate of the degree of association of insulin mon- 
omers from pH 1.5 to pH 12. 

The titration curve of crystalline zinc insulin 
proved to be irreversibie, but hoth alkaline and acid 
reversed points formed a reversible curve with re- 
spect to each other. The region around the isoionic 
point of the reversed curve showed a shifting of pH 
with time towards the direct titration curve simul- 


taneously with the appearance of zinc insulin crystals. 
It was concluded that the direct titration curve repre- 
sents equilibrium with crystalline zinc insulin, while 
the reversed curve represents equilibrium with an 
amorphous precipitate. In the direct titration curve 
the presence of zinc shifted the pK'’s of two of the 
imidazole groups on the insulin molecule to a lower 
value, leading to the conclusion that each zinc ion 
forms a complex with two imidazole groups from ad- 
jacent insulin molecules. 

Polarographic measurements of free zinc concen- 
tration, solubility studies, determination of chloride 
binding and the evaluation of heats of ionization pro- 
vide further information concerning these equilibria. 

In addition, a detailed structure of the insulin 
molecule has been proposed which is based on a com- 
bination of the works of Sanger and Pauling. Impli- 
cations of this structure are consistant with the re- 
sults obtained in the above experiments. 
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CHEMISTRY, ANALYTICAL 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
CONSTANT-CURRENT ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL TECHNIQUES 


(Publication No. 6778) 


Ralph Norman Adams, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


A general investigation of some modern electro- 
chemical methods employing constant current is de- 
scribed. A unification of the more common electro- 
chemical methods into the classifications of “constant 
voltage” and “constant current” indicates some of the 
merits and disadvantages of each. While constant- 
voltage methods offer a wider variety of applications 
to date, the constant-current methods are capable of 
further development and have, at present, increasing 
importance in coulometric applications. 

Specific studies were directed toward four more 
or less individual applications although the latter two 
of these are closely associated. The first investi- 
gation to be described is the design and construction 
of an electronic constant-current supply intended 
primarily for coulometric titrations. Such an instru- 
ment is necessary for extensive coulometric titra- 
tion work, especially for macro scale work or where 
remote control operation may be intended. More- 
over, such an instrument has been found to be a high- 
ly useful piece of equipment in the electrochemical 
laboratory, functioning both as a constant-voltage and 
constant-current supply. 

The second study reported is concerned with the 
application of a constant-current technique, the deriva- 
tive polarographic end-point method, to a specific de- 
termination of interest. The derivative polarographic 
method is interpreted as a measure of the slope of 
the polarographic wave and also by a more simple 
graphic representation. Since it is especially appli- 
cable to high temperature redox titrations, it was 
applied to the titration of alkaline ferricyanide with 
glucose at the boiling point. Considerable progress 
was accomplished in this investigation with regard 
to explaining some of the complexities of alkaline 
ferricyanide reducing sugar methods, in terms of 
electrochemical theory. Quite satisfactory results 
were obtained in the microgram scale titration of 
glucose by the derivative polarographic method. 

The third investigation involves the development 
of a new polarographic technique. The conventional 
method was reversed and a current-scanning tech- 
nique was initiated. Study showed this method had 
several distinct advantages in solid electrode polaro- 
graphy. While it was originally designed only as an 
aid in coulometric work, it was further developed as 
indicated in the text. Experimental results consist- 
ent with the conventional technique were obtained at 
solid electrodes and the point is emphasized that this 
method involves only a new technique of measurement. 
A one-tube current-scanning circuit is described as 
an improvement over the original scanning circuits 
used. Some interesting work on the anodic oxidation 
of organic compounds is indicated. 


The final section deals with a new coulometric 
titration. Organic oxidations with electrolytically 
generated Ce(IV) had not been previously attempted. 
In order to introduce this type of coulometric titra- 
tion, two commercial photographic developers, 
hydroquinone and p-aminophenol were titrated on 
the microgram scale. The limitations of the sensi- 
tive end-point procedure in such a titration are dis- 
cussed. Modification of this procedure led to satis- 
factory results for the titration of a few micrograms 
of both of the above compounds. Some unsuccessful 
work on a reversible titration involving the Fe(I1) - 
Ce(IV) system are reported briefly. 
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CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGICAL 


THE ENZYMATIC DEGRADATION 
OF HISTIDINE 


(Publication No. 6582) 


Blanche Ann Borek, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


An intermediate of histidine metabolism has been 
isolated from the action of cat liver homogenates on 
L-histidine or on urocanic acid by the following pro- 
cedure: After incubation of either L-histidine or 
urocanic acid with cat liver homogenate and removal 
of the protein by trichloracetic acid, the intermediate 
was precipitated with mercuric acetate at pH 6.0. 
The Mercury complex was decomposed by hydrogen 
sulfide and passed through a permutit column. After 
reprecipitation with mercuric acetate and subsequent 
decomposition of the mercury salt by hydrogen sul- 
fide, the intermediate was lyophilized to dryness, ex- 
tracted with absolute ethanol, and harvested as white 
crystals upon evaporation of the solvent. Yield 45%, 


M.P. 80-879. [oe], = -7.5° (2% in 1N HC1). Ele- 


mentary analysis of the intermediate and of its mer- 
cury salt indicated an elementary composition of 
CeHio N20. Its titration curve showed the presence 


of two carboxyl groups of pK,2.4 and pK}4.7 and a 


strongly basic group of pK, 11.1. It was considerably 
more stable in acid solution than in alkaline solution. 
On hydrolysis it yielded one mole each of ammonia, 
formic acid, and L-glutamic acid. These properties 
point to a -formamicinoglutaric acid as the structure 
of the intermediate. 

Since it had been reported that N-formylisogluta- 
mine was an intermediate in the degradation of histi- 
dine and of urocanic acid by Guinea pig liver homoge- 
nates a synthesis of a -N-formyl-L-iso-glutamine 
was achieved and the properties of this compound 
were compared with those of the isolated intermediate. 
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The two substances differed in solubility. On titration 
the intermediate was found to possess two acidic 
groups, corresponding in pK to an @ - and a ? - car- 
boxyl group, and a strongly basic group. @ -N-formy]l- 
L-iso-glutamine had one dissociating group; a ? - 


carboxyl of pK 4.3. The formyl compound was slightly 


more stable in alkali. The intermediate could not be 
derivatized using the procedure by which the anilide 
of a -N-formyl-L-isoglutamine was readily formed. 
Finally, the ability of the intermediate to support 
growth of Lactobacillus arabinosis was enhanced 
after autoclaving whereas a -N-formyl-L-isogluta- 
mine could not replace L-glutamic acid as a nutrient 
for this organism either before or after autoclaving. 
Therefore, the isolated intermediate was not identical 
with a -N-formyl-L-isoglutamine. 

In the course of this work the N-formyl deriva- 
tives of L-glutamic acid and of L-glutamine were also 
prepared, their titration curves were determined, and 
their ability to serve as a source of L-glutamic acid 
was tested with Lactobacillus arabinosus, an organ- 
ism which cannot synthesize this dicarboxylic acid. 
The formyl compounds did not support the growth of 
the organism either before or after autoclaving even 
on prolonged incubation; in the presence of a smal. 
amount of L-glutamic acid the N-formyl derivatives 
failed to stimulate additional growth over that ob- 
tained with glutamic acid alone. 

The availability of the isolated intermediate to 
serve as a histidine precursor was tested on Leuco- 
nostoc mesenteroides P-60, an organism for which 
L-histidine is an essential nutrient. The interme- 
diate did not stimulate the growth of this organism 
when tested alone or in the presence of L-histidine, 
nor did it interfere with the growth-promoting action 
of L-histidine. 

Finally, histidase and urocanase were partially 
purified by ammonium sulfate fractionation and the 
purified enzyme preparations were studied as to their 
dependence on metal activators. Although no depend- 
ence was found, it was observed that histidase but 
not urocanase was strongly inhibited by ethylenedia- 
mine tetraacetic acid (Versene). Since histidase is 
inhibited to a smaller extent by ethylenediamine alone, 
the results suggest that in the case of histidase in- 
hibition by Versene the inhibitor is not acting as a 
metal complexing agent but as a competitive inhibitor 
of histidine utilization. 
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THE METABOLISM OF C-14 LABELED 
DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 


(Publication No. 6411) 


Emanuel George Daskalakis, Ph.D. 
University of Washington, 1953 


In part the pathway of diethylstilbestrol in the 
animal initially depends on the route of administra- 


tion. When the estrogen is given subcutaneously it 

is absorbed slowly into the systemic circulation. As 
part of a regulatory system, the liver removes the 
estrogen from the blood and releases it into the bile, 
thus preventing the estrogen from reaching high level 
in the blood. Although a major portion of the estrogen 
is shunted through the liver, a small amount (1 to 2 
per cent) of the injected dose is excreted in the urine. 
When diethylstilbestrol is administered intravenously, 
it is automatically in the systemic circulation, where 
the level of the diethylstilbestrol though high for a 
very short time period, decreases very rapidly, and 
within 5 minutes 95 per cent of the estrogen disap- 
peared from the systemic circulation, and the major- 
ity of this was present in the liver and ultimately the 
bile. When the estrogen is given orally, it is absorbed 
from the intestine by the hepatic portal system and 
transported directly to the liver. From the liver the 
estrogen can either enter the systemic circulation 

or be released into the intestine via the bile. If the 
estrogen reached the liver from the systemic circu- 
lation it most likely will enter the bile. Approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of such an injected dose follows this 
path. The estrogen that reaches the liver from the 
hepatic portal vein preferentially enters the systemic 
circulation. In the latter case the estrogen again 
returns to the liver and is released in the bile. This 
enterohepatic circulation continues until most of the 
estrogen is excreted in the feces. The remainder 

of the injected diethylstilbestrol is excreted via the 
urinary tract. When a bile fistula rat has been in- 
jected subcutaneously with diethylstilbestrol, only 1 
to 2 per cent of the injected dose is excreted in the 
urine. In such animals the enterohepatic circulation 
is prevented and indicates that this amount of diethyl- 
stilbestrol, which is eliminated in the urine, does 

not go through the liver. However, intact animals 
eliminate 5 to 9 per cent of the injected diethylstil- 
bestrol in the urine. This implies that an additional 

3 to 7 per cent is excreted in the urine after the 
enterohepatic circulation. 

When the liver releases the diethylstilbestrol into 
the bile for the first time, 80 to 85 per cent of the 
estrogen is in a conjugated form, presumably the 
monoglucuronide. After enterohepatic circulation, 
all of the estrogen in the bile is conjugated. The 
conjugated form of diethylstilbestrol is inactive 
estrogenically in amounts up to 15 times that of free 
diethylstilbestrol. Therefore it is thought that con- 
jugation of this estrogen is involved in the excretory 
process. 

Based on the results obtained in this work the 
author believes that the estrogenic effect of diethyl- 
stilbestrol depends on the maintenance of a certain 
level of the estrogen in the blood, since no diethyl- 
stilbestrol was detected in any of the sex target organs. 
For this reason the mechanism of estrogen action 
could not be elaborated here, even though the diethyl- 
stilbestrol used in this study had a very high specific 
radioactivity. 
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A STUDY OF SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
METABOLISM OF PHENYLALANINE 


(Publication No. 6606) 


Maria Renate Rother Dische, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


It has been shown by Schepartz and Gurin that 
phenylalanine breaks down in the animal body to give 
1 molecule of acetoacetate arising from carbons @ 
and f of the side chain and carbons 2 and 3 of the 
benzene ring. The metabolic fate of the remaining 4 
carbon atoms of the ring has now been investigated. 

Phenylalanine-4-C“ was synthesized and re- 
solved into the L- and D- isomers. When the L com- 
pound was fed to rats the acetate formed was not 
radioactive, indicating that the labeled portion of the 
benzene ring is not converted to acetate in the animal 
body. 

A method for stepwise decarboxylation of the rele- 
vant organic acids was elaborated. By this method it 
was found that when phenylalanine is incubated with 
rat liver slices carbon 4 of the benzene ring reappears 


in fumarate and malate, solely in their carboxyl groups. 


It was shown that phenylalanine-4-C™ gives rise 
to labeled glycogen in the fasted rat, practically all 
the radioactivity of this labeled glycogen being located 
in carbons 3 and 4 of the glucose units. The activity 
of carbon 4 is about 3 times as high as that of carbon 
3. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF PURINES FOR 
NUCLEIC ACID BIOSYNTHESIS 
BY TETRAHYMENA GELETII 


(Publication No. 6747) 


Martin Flavin, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 





The purine and pyrimidine requirements reported 
by Kidder for T. geleii W, were confirmed for strain 
H. However, half maximum growth was obtained with 
only 1 microgram per ml. of uracil, and with 1.5 to 2 
of guanine. Further investigations of growth require- 
ments revealed that glycine and dl serine were not 
equivalent as growth factors for T. geleii, and that no 
growth occurred in the absence of serine. 4-amino- 
0-imidazolecarboxamide was found to be inert with 
regard to the growth requirement for purines. The 
release of 8-azaguanine growth inhibition by guanine, 
was found to be competitive only over limited con- 
centration ranges. Adenine and hypoxanthine were 
also found to be effective in releasing the inhibition. 

After these preliminary investigations, the organ- 
isms were cultured in a chemically defined medium 
free of purines except for 4 micrograms per ml. of 
8-C** -guanine, a suboptimal concentration of this 
essential nutrient. After extensive washing with cold 


5 per cent trichloracetic acid, the homogenized 
organisms were extracted with HCl, and the nucleic 
acid purines were precipitated with cuprous oxide, 
and separated by countercurrent distribution. The 
specific activities of nucleic acid adenine and guanine 
were 71 and 85 per cent, respectively, of that of the 
administered guanine. T. geleii therefore converts 
guanine to adenine, and in the absence of adenine, 
can utilize guanine in the biosynthesis of nucleic acid 
as the major, and possibly the only, source of both 
purines. 

In a second experiment, the organisms were grown 
in the presence of 1.5 micrograms per ml. of guanine 
and 4.5 micrograms per ml. of 8-C’* -adenine, and 
the nucleic 2cid adenine, isolated in a similar fashion, 
had a specific activity 84 per cent of that of the ad- 
ministered adenine, while the nucleic acid guanine 
contained no activity. In the presence of suboptimal 
guanine, T. geleii can utilize adenine as the major 
and possibly the only precursor of nucleic acid 
adenine, but does not convert adenine to guanine. 
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IMMUNOCHEMICAL STUDIES ON 
TWO PNEUMOCOCCAL SPECIFIC 
POLYSACCHARIDES 


(Publication No. 6670) 


Harold Markowitz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The specific polysaccharide of Type III pneumo- 
coccus (S III) has been isolated and purified by modi- 
fications of earlier methods. Its physical, chemical 
and immunochemical properties were checked. Com- 
plete acetylation of a degraded preparation of S Il 
by treatment of a formamide dispersion with acetic 
anhydride and pyridine at 35° C. destroyed reactivity 
with specific antisera. An undegraded preparation 
could not be completely acetylated. 

Progressive deacetylation of acetylated S III by 
a variety of methods gave products which reacted 
progressively more strongly with antiserum. The 
fully deacetylated material precipitated antiserum 
as well as the degraded S III used. 

Treatment of S III with moist, ethereal diazo- 
methane not only esterified carboxyl groups but also 
led to random methylation of hydroxyl groups, as 
ascertained by paper chromatography. The methyl- 
ated ester, in which two hydroxyl groups per cello- 
biuronic acid repeating unit were also methylated, 
was saponified with NaOH. The resulting acid pre- 
cipitated 50% as much antibody with rabbit antiserum 
as did the native polysaccharide. Treatment of the 
methylated ester described above with methanolic 
ammonia yielded an amide which did not react with 
antiserum. 

Esterification of S III with cold, dilute methanolic 
hydrogen chloride for 4 days gave a product with 35% 
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of the carboxyl groups esterified. This substance 
precipitated 86% as much antibody as the native 
polysaccharide. The amide prepared from this ester 
precipitated 90% as much antibody as native S III. 

Purification of the specific polysaccharide from 
Type XVIII pneumococcus (S XVIII) was difficult, and 
the product still contained nitrogen. Procedures 
utilized included precipitations with alcohol and 
sodium sulfate, centrifugation at high speed, treat- 
ment with ion exchange resins and deproteinizations 
with chloroform-butanol and copper sulfate. Qualita- 
tive and quantitative paper chromatography, color 
tests and isolation of crystalline products showed 
that S XVIII was composed solely of D-glucose, L- 
rhamnose and phosphorus roughly in the ratio (5:1:1). 
The purest preparation was electrophoretically 
homogeneous at pH 4.70 and 5.35. The specific pre- 
cipitate formed by reaction with rabbit antiserum 
contained 75% of the phosphorus and 109% of the 
rhamnose present in the polysaccharide indicating 
that these two components are actually contained in 
the specific polysaccharide itself. 

Mild hydrolysis of S XVIII with dilute HCl led to 
formation of oligosaccharides. 

a-amylase, 8 -amylase and an acid phosphatase 
from seminal fluid showed no action on S XVIII. 
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THE SYNTHESIS OF GLUTAMINE AND 

ASPARAGINE PEPTIDES AND THEIR 
UTILIZATION BY MICROORGANISMS. 

A. SYNTHESIS OF GLUTAMINE AND 
ASPARAGINE PEPTIDES AND OF GLUTAMINE. 
B. THE UTILIZATION OF GLUTAMINE AND 
ASPARAGINE PEPTIDES BY MICROORGANISMS 


(Publication No. 6759) 


Herbert Kenneth Miller, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The syntheses of glutaminylglycine and glutamine 
and the synthesis of a new peptide, asparaginylglycine, 
are reported. The syntheses of glycyglutamine and 
glycylasparagine have been reinvestigated. A method 
for the purification of commercial glutamine is pro- 
posed. A new procedure for the direct esterification 
of monoamino monocarboxylic acids by benzyl alcohol 
in good yield, as exemplified in the cases of glycine 
and phenylalanine, is reported. 

The utilization of glutaminylglycine and glycyl- 
glutamine by Lactobacillus arabinosus was compared 
with that of glutamine and glutamic acid. The growth 
response to these peptides in its dependence upon 
concentration or upon time as well as the action of 
these peptides toward glutamic acid antimetabolites 
was indistinguishable from that of glutamine. It is 
therefore suggested that the peptides serve as a 
source of free glutamine liberated by enzymatic 
action. 


In contrast to the behavior of the glutamine peptides, 
asparaginylglycine and glycylasparagine are signifi- 
cantly better utilized than asparagine by both Leuco- 
nostoc mesenteroides and Lactobacillus arabinosus. 
Their utilization approximates that of aspartic acid. 
The significance of this finding is discussed. 
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A STUDY OF THE RATE OF 
PROTEIN SYNTHESIS IN HUMANS: 
PART IT: MEASUREMENT OF THE 

UREA POOL AND UREA SPACE. 
PART II: MEASUREMENT OF THE 
METABOLIC POOL AND THE 
RATE OF PROTEIN SYNTHESIS 


(Publication No. 6764) 


Anthony Gordon San Pietro, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The concept of the Dynamic State of the body con- 
stituents is basic to an understanding of those pro- 
cesses which maintain the constancy of body compo- 
sition. While there has appeared a great wealth of 
experimental evidence in support of the hypothesis 
that tissue constituents interact with the diet, data 
relating to the quantitative estimation of these inter- 


actions had not appeared until very recently. The 
most obvious defect of the systems previously re- 
ported as the basis for these measurements is the 
tacit assumption that the excretion of urea is not a 
rate determining step. 

A theoretical system describing the interrelation- 
ships between the amino acids and protein metabolism 
in man is presented. The approximations and assump- 
tions necessary for a mathematical treatment of this 
theoretical system are discussed. 

The size of the urea pool is basic to an evaluation 
of the interrelationships between the amino acids and 
protein metabolism. A method for the determination 
of the urea pool in man is described. A small amount 
of N’° -labeled urea is injected and either the rate of 
excretion of the labeled urea in the urine or the di- 
lution of the labeled urea in the blood is measured. 
From either of these measurements it is possible 
to calculate the total urea content of the subject. 

The size of the metabolic pool and the rate of 
protein synthesis in normal human subjects has been 
calculated. The results indicate that the size of the 
metabolic pool is small and that this pool is turning 
over at a rapid rate. It appears that the immediate 
impact of an injected amino acid is largely dissipated 
within several hours; from then on redistribution of 
the amino acids released from the proteins dominates 
the picture. 
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THE BIOSYNTHESIS 
OF SHIKIMIC ACID 


(Publication No. 6706) 


Harold Takeo Shigeura, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The biosynthesis of shikimic acid by Escherichia 
coli was investigated with the aid of the following 
labeled compounds: NaHC“ Os, HC “OOH, 

c'* H; C** OOH, glucose-1 C™ , glucose-2 C™, 
glucose-3,4 C* and glucose-6 C™’. 

Mutant strain 83-24 which accumulates shikimic 
acid in the culture medium was inoculated into the 
medium containing various labeled compounds and 
incubated aerobically at 35° C. for 48 hours. Shikimic 
acid was isolated from the medium by means of char- 
coal and silica gel chromatography, and degraded 
selectively. 

It was found that the incorporation of NaHCOQOs;, 
acetate and formate into shikimic acid was extremely 
small, less than 1% in every case. When glucose-1 
C'* was used, the specific activity of shikimic acid 
was found to be about 75% of that of the sugar. In 
the experiments in which glucose-6 C* , glucose-3,4 
C** and glucose-2 C** were used as substrates, the 
corresponding values were 112%, 120% and 100%, 
respectively. 

The degradations of shikimic acid obtained from 
the experiments show that carbon 2 of shikimic acid 
has an activity equivalent to 50% of that of carbon 1 
of glucose, carbon 6 has an activity equivalent to 
about 80% of carbon 6 of glucose, and carbon 1 has 
an activity equivalent to 50% of that of carbon 2 of 
glucose. Carbon 4 and the carboxyl C each had an 
activity equivalent to about 80% of the activity of 
either carbons 3 or 4 of glucose, while carbon atoms 
3 and 5 each had an activity equivalent to about 40% 





of the activity of either carbon 3 or carbon 4 of glucose. 


About one-third of the activity of carbon 2 of glucose 
was also found to be divided between carbons 3 and 5 
of shikimic acid. 

These results show that the pathway from glucose 
to shikimic acid in E. coli involves intermediates of 
glucose metabolism other than those of the well es- 
tablished glycolytic and tricarboxylic acid cycles. 
Direct cyclization of glucose is also not involved in 
the synthesis of shikimic acid. 

Glucose can be dissimilated through other path- 
ways; e.g., E. coli has been shown to possess an 
enzyme capable of converting 6-phosphogluconate to 
pentose phosphate. Furthermore, it has been demon- 
strated that an enzyme from spinach and yeast is 
capable of splitting ribulose phosphate to triose phos- 
phate and a two-carbon compound which, in the pres- 
ence of ribose forms sedoheptulose. C,,,, & , of 
sedoheptulose can then form a new kind of triose. 

In the synthesis of shikimic acid, it is possible 
that C., either as a one-carbon fragment, or as some 
other intermediate, is used to join two 3-carbon com- 
pounds: one, derived from 1, 2 and 3 of glucose and 
the other derived from 2 and 3 or 4. The conversion 
of carbons 2 and 3 of glucose to a triose as discussed 
above would explain partly the distribution of carbon 
from glucose in C 3, 4 and 5 of shikimic acid. 








With the aid of labeled shikimic acid, it was con- 
firmed that tyrosine is derived from this cyclic acid. 
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A STUDY OF THE TRANSAMINATION REACTION 
USING ISOTOPIC NITROGEN; 
PART I: AMINO ACID TRANSAMINATION 
IN PIG HEART MUSCLE 
PART II: THE ENZYMATIC TRANSAMINATION 
OF PYRIDOXAMINE WITH 
o-KETOGLUTARIC ACID 


(Publication No. 6770) 


Stuart William Tanenbaum, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


A Study of the Transamination Reaction with re- 
gard to both scope and mechanism was undertaken in 
an in vitro pig haart system. An experimental method 
using isotopic substrates has been developed whereby 
it is possible to determine whether or not an amino 
acid undergoes this reaction. It has been found that 
leucine, valine, phenylalanine, serine, glycine, and 
tyrosine, besides aspartic and glutamic acids, are 
capable of transaminating with a-ketoglutarate in 
this system. 

A Synthesis of pyridoxamine, one of the forms of 
Vitamin Be, with N°” in the primary amino group 
has been accomplished. Its transamination with 
a@-ketoglutaric acid in mammalian tissue has been 
demonstrated by the above experimental procedure. 

The importance of these findings for the under- 
standing of the mechanism of this reaction, as well 
as in certain aspects of intermediary metabolism, 
has veen discussed. 
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ON THE MECHANISM OF THE 
CATECHOL-TYROSINASE REACTION. 
SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC STUDIES 


(Publication No. 6772) 


William Beverly Tarpley, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


As.a result of this investigation, new evidence in 
support of the proposed mechanism for the disappear- 
ance of o-benzoquinone resulting from the enzymatic 
oxidation of catechol in dilute aqueous systems (see 
page 3) has been accumulated. This evidence sup- 
ports the view that trihydroxybenzene and hydroxy- 
quinone are transitory intermediates in the reactions 
by means of which the initial oxidation product o- 
benzoquinone is transformed into humic acid-like 
products. Evidence has been presented to support 
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the argument that these intermediates cannot be de- 
tected by spectrophotometric means. An estimate of 
the maximum concentration of hydroxyquinone, that 
might be expected to exist in the system, has led to 
the realization that hydroxyquinone may owe its 
fleeting existance in part to a reaction with o-benzo- 
quinone. This means that the route by means of 
which hydroxyquinone is ultimately transformed into 
the humic acid-like products is still unknown. Evi- 
dence has been presented to show that the stability 

of o-benzoquinone in aqueous systems is markedly 
affected by the buffer concentration and buffer type. 
Direct evidence for the reformation of catechol as an 
early step in the reaction mechanism has been sup- 
plied. The fact that o-benzoquinone is apparently 
more stable in tyrosinase systems than in systems 
containing no enzyme has been emphasized, and ac- 
counted for in terms of the catechol reformation. It 
is hoped that these findings may serve to guide future 
research on the problem of unraveling the reaction 
course by means of which o-benzoquinone is converted 
into the highly pigmented and complex humic acid- 
like polymers. In any case a reason has been provided 
for the failure to spectrophotometrically detect tri- 
hydroxybenzene and hydroxyquinone as reaction inter- 
mediates, and it is clear that attempts to directly iso- 
late these intermediates would be fruitless. 
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THE METABOLISM OF 2-CARBON 
COMPOUNDS RELATED TO GLYCINE. 
PART I. GLYOXYLIC ACID. 
PART II. ETHANOLAMINE 


- (Publication No. 6736) 


Arthur Weissbach, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


It has been previously shown that a-labeled glycine 
is converted in the rat toa, labeled serine and to 
acetate nearly equally labeled in both carbon atoms. 
The possible role of glyoxylic acid as an intermediate 
in this reaction was studied by investigating the metab- 
olism of 2-C’* glyoxylate in rats. Glycine, isolated 
from these experiments as hippuric acid or from the 
internal organ protein, had high C’* activity in the 
a-carbon atom and negligible activity in the carboxyl 
carbon. The f carbon atom of the serine iso! ited 
from the internal organ protein had one-half the C** 
activity of the a carbon atom of this serine. The ace- 
tage from acetyl-phenylaminobutyric acid was almost 
equally labeled in both carbon atoms. Following ad- 
ministration of 2-C’* glyoxylate to a pigeon carbon 5 
of the excreted uric acid was six times as active as 
carbons 248. This data suggests that in the pigeon 
and the rat glyoxylic acid is metabolized extensively 
via glycine and that the conversion of glycine to acé- 
tate or a one-carbon unit does not involve glyoxylate 
as an intermediate. 


In an extension of these studies it was thought de- 
sirable to investigate the metabolism of ethanolamine 
labeled in both carbon atoms (C H,OH-C™* H, NH,). 
Following the administration of this compound to 
a pigeon the isolated uric acid contained most of 
the C** in carbon 4 and C’* in carbon 5. Since 
carbons 4 and 5 are derived from glycine it would 
appear that C** H2OH-C “ H2NH2 was converted to 
Cc” H2NH2-C’* OOH and did not give rise to a one- 
carbon unit. Similar labeling was found in urinary 
hippuric acid following feeding of the labeled 
ethanolamine to rats. A reasonable sequence of 
reactions for this conversion would be: ethanolamine 
--==»olycolaldehyde -----glycolic acid --.~-glyoxylic 
acid ---»glycine. In this scheme some of the inter- 
mediates may occur as phosphorylated derivatives. 
The oxidation of ethanolamine to glycine establishes 
a cycle of reactions for the oxidation of glycine and 
serine to CO,: glycine---» serine -—-->ethanolamine 
+ CO2---+ glycine. 
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STUDIES ON THE SULFHYDRYL GROUPS 
OF THE LENS PROTEINS 


(Publication No. 6743) 


Helena Zil, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Methods for the preparation of acetene powders 
and the partial separation of the soluble proteins of 
the lens are described. The protein-fractions ob- 
tained have been examined by electrophoretic and 
ultracentrifical procedures which indicate that neither 
the o@ - nor the B - crystallin is a homogeneous pro- 
tein. Various properties of the protein fractions, 
such as relative viscosity and the content of cysteine 
and cystine, have been determined. 

The tryptophan-glucose reaction used for the de- 
termination of total cysteine and cystine content in 
the lens proteins and their hydrolysates has been 
described. The values for cysteine and cystine in 
B -Lactoglobulin and Serum Albumin obtained by this 
reaction have been found to be in agreement with these 
obtained by Brand by means of a modified Folin’s 
method. The method of Anson and Mirsky for the 
determination of protein SH groups with potassium 
ferricyanide has been modified and applied to the de- 
termination of SH groups of proteins without precipi- 
tation of the proteins. A method for the determina- 
tion of SH groups in the range from pH 2.8 to 5 by 
ferric chloride, based on a determination of ferrous 
iron with 0-phenanthroline is described. 

The proportion of the total sulfhdryl oxidized by 
ferricyanide is found to increase continuously from 
pH 7 to 9.5, an effect which can be reversed on re- 
adjusting the pH to 7. Analogous availability to ferric 
chloride is increased from pH 2.8 to 4.5. Hydrogen 
peroxide appears to oxidize fewer SH groups than 
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ferricyanide under comparable conditions. In general 
inorganic salts increased SH availability. The order 
of decreasing effectiveness of anions is CNS, ferro- 
cyanide and phosphate; of the cations studied Ca ap- 
peared more effective than K or Na. Ribose Nucleic 
Acid and Adenosine Triphosphate were found to in- 
crease SH availability at pH 7 while Adenosine Diphos- 
phate and Adenylic Acid had no appreciable effect. 
Cysteine increases SH availability by about 9% of the 
total SH groups at pH 7 whereas glutathione in com- 
parable concentrations had no appreciable effect. In 
the presence of both urea and KSCN at pH 9.5 over 
95% of the SH groups are made available without 
hydrolysis. SH availability to ferricyanide is found 
to be reversibly increased at 40° and 52° at pH 7. 
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CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
STUDIES OF THE HOT-ATOM CHEMISTRY 
OF LEAD AND BISMUTH 


(Publication No. 6481) 


James Meikle Day, Ph.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


Lead tetramethyl containing lead-210 was studied 
in the vapor phase. Beta decay of the lead-210 caused 
rupture of bonds in five to ten percent of the decays. 
This agreed well with results of an earlier study of 
this compound in dilute solution. There was some 
tendency for bond rupture to increase with increasing 
mass of the surrounding atoms. No effect of pres- 
sure of the surrounding atmosphere was observed. 

Possible mechanisms for this reaction include 
1) conversion of translational energy, received by 
virtue of electrostatic repulsions, of the product atom 
to vibrational and rotational energy in sufficient amount 
to rupture bonds when a collision occurs with another 
atom of comparable mass; 2) the presence, around 
the molecule containing the decaying atom, of a mole- 
cular “cage” which would hold the product atom to- 
gether long enough to distribute the relatively high 
electronic charge produced by an Auger shower and 
cause rupture through electrostatic repulsions; or 
3) conversion of recoil energy to vibrational energy 
which, in combination with atomic excitation due to 
orbital shrinkage or with electrostatic effects, could 
be sufficient to cause rupture. 

A hot-atom study of the decay scheme of bismuth - 
210 revealed the existence of nuclides of half-life 
shorter than five days. Activities were observed 
with half-lives of less than one hour, about ten hours 
and about forty hours. There were indications that 
these nuclides were not bismuth isotopes. Decay of 
beta-radiation in two different energy regions showed 
different initial decay rates, indicating more than one 
beta spectrum. 
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THE FRACTIONATION OF STARCH 
(Publication No. 6787) 


Albert W. Bauer, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Native corn starch has been dispersed in solutions 
of 0.5- and 1.0-normal strong alkali to produce stable, 
optically clear solutions. As much as five per cent 
starch has been dispersed in alkali and then “neutral- 
ized” to pH 4-10. Within this range of pH’s, the 
solutions remained stable, and precipitation of 
amylose could not be induced by the addition of 
butanol or Pentasol to the solutions at room temper- 
ature. A prepared mixture of 25% amylose and 75% 
amylopectin was also dispersed in strong alkali to 
produce a clear dispersion. After this dispersion 
had been “neutralized” to pH 4 - 10, however, the 
adu_tion of butanol or Pentasol caused amylose to 
precipitate from the mixture as a complex with the 
alcohol. The neutralized dispersions of native starch 
could, on the other hand, be fractionated only after 
the dispersion had been heated above 60°C. Butanol 
or Pentasol (added either before or after the heating) 
caused the amylose-complex to precipitate from the 
heated solution, as it cooled. 

The fact that the unheated dispersions could not 
be fractionated is not an effect of the salt that re- 
sulted from neutralization of the strong alkali, for a 
salt-free dispersion also could not be fractionated 
without heating. It was concluded that, in native 
starch, amylose and amylopectin are bound together 
with covalent bonds to form starch. 

Alkaline solutions of starch were boiled and then 
neutralized, but subsequent addition of butanol or 
Pentasol failed to precipitate amylose. Because 
these alkaline starch dispersions were stable to 
heating, the amylose-amylopectin bonds are probably 
acid-sensitive. Viscometric measurements indicated 
‘hat depolymerization of pH 7 starch dispersion took 
place very slowly at 40°C, was complete within about 
one week at 50°C, and was complete within ten min- 
utes at 60°C. 

Two new methods of starch fractionation are de- 
scribed, both processes permitting efficient fraction- 
ation of slurries of greater than five per cent starch 
concentration: 

(1) A five per cent dispersion of starch in one- 
normal alkali was prepared and neutralized to pH 10 
or lower. An amylose-complexing agent, such as 
butanol or Pentasol, was added to saturation; and 
the mixture was heated to 90°C for about one hour. 
As the mixture cooled, amylose-complex precipitated 
from solution and was removed by centrifugation at 
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2000 R.P.M. The crude amylose consisted of 
about 25% of the starch and had an iodine absorption 
of about 16%; the remaining material, possessing an 
iodine absorption of about 1%, was about 95% 
amylopectin. 

(2) A slurry of 10% starch in 0.1-normal strong 
acid solution was saturated with amylose-complexing 
agent and then heated to 90°C for 35 minutes. As the 
mixture was cooled, amylose-complex precipitated 
from the solution and was recovered by centrifuga- 
tion at 2000 R.P.M. The unpurified amylose was ob- 
tained in about 25% yield and possessed an iodine 
absorption of absorption of about 15%. The remaining 
fraction, amylopectin, had an iodine absorption of 
less than 1%. 
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A KINETIC STUDY OF THE 
DISPLACEMENT REACTIONS OF VARIOUS 
AROMATIC HALIDES WITH PIPERIDINE. 


(Publication No. 6130) 


Kay Robert Brower, Ph.D. 
Lehigh University, 1953 


Activation energies have been determined for the 
reactions of 1- and 2-bromonaphthalene, 2-chloro- 
quinoline, 3-, 5-, 6-, 7-, and 8-bromoquinoline, 2- 
bromothianaphthene, 2-chloropyrimidine, 2-chloro- 
pyrazine, and 2-chloroquinoxaline with piperidine. 
The activation energies for 1- and 2- bromona- 
phthalene were unexpectedly found to be nearly 
equal, although the relationship of the naphthalenes 
to the quinolines, thianaphthenes, and 2-chloro- 
quinoxaline is in excellent agreement with predictions 
based on structural theory. 

New compounds reported are 3-, 4-, 6-, and 8 
piperidinoquinoline and 2-piperidinothianaphthene. 
The reaction of 3-bromothianaphthene with piper- 
idine was found to produce 2-piperidinothianaphthene, 
although a very high temperature (250°) was required 
to force the reaction to proceed at a convenient rate. 
A tentative mechanism is proposed for the cine-sub- 
stitution. 

It is shown that the positive correlation of energies 
and entropies of activation can be explained by intro- 
ducing a number of simplifications into the Absolute 
Reaction Rate Theory. 
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MOLECULAR REARRANGEMENTS 
AND STRUCTURAL STUDIES 
OF THE ERGOSTEROLS 


(Publication No. 6794) 


Joseph J. Cahill, Jr., Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1955 


Ergosteryl p-toluenesulfonate was prepared for 
the first time. Rearrangement of this ester afforded 
a mixture of hydrocarbons of the formula Cos Haz. 
Chromatography of the hydrocarbon mixture yielded 
fractions which were. identical with “hydrocarbon A”, 
hydrocarbon *B”, and “hydrocarbon C” previously 
reported in the literature. Hydrocarbon “*B” was 
shown to be 3,5-cyclo-A °*\"*),” -ergostatriene (III). 
Its selective reduction afforded two new hydrocarbons, 
3,5-cyclo-A °(*) - ergostene (IX) and 3,5-cyclo-A 
8(14) 22-ergostatriene (VIII). The structure of 
these hydrocarbons was elucidated by converting 
3,5-cyclo-AJ ® (14), 22 -ergostadiene (VIII) with per- 
benzoic acid into 3,5-cyclo-A 7” -ergosten-8(14)6- 
oxide (XIII), 3, 5-ergostan-8(i4) 6 -22a-dioxide (XI) 
and 3,5-cycloergostan-8(14) 6-22 B-dioxide (XII). 
3,5-Cyclo-A °(14), 22 -ergostadiene (IX) on treatment 
with perbenzoic acid yielded 3,5-cycloergostan-8(14) 
5 -oxide (XIV). The presence of the 3,5-cyclo-ring 
in all the above hydrocarbons was shown by their 
infrared spectra as well as their behavior towards 
perbenzoic acid. Calculated molecular rotations are 
in good agreement with the observed values for 
hydrocarbons (VIII) and (IX). Treatment of “hydro- 
carbon A” and “hydrocarbon C” with maleic anhydride 
or activated alumina yielded hydrocarbon “B”. In- 
frared and ultraviolet spectra showed that “hydro- 
carbon A” and “hydrocarbon C” are a mixture of 
3,5-cyclo-A ®,8 (14),22 -ergostatriene (III) and an iso- 
meric hydrocarbon which has an absorption maximum 
in the 300 mu. region. The 3,5-cycle-A %8(9),22 _ 
ergostatriene structure (IV) was proposed for this 
isomeric hydrocarbon. A mechanism was proposed 
for the rearrangement of ergosteryl p-toluenesul- 
fonate. se 

A reinvestigation of the maleic anhydride adducts 
of ergosteryl acetate showed that the two adducts 
(XV) and (XVII) are formed by treating ergosteryl 
acetate with maleic anhydride in xylene. A third 
adduct which was previously reported in the litera- 
ture was shown to be a mixture of the other two. A 
new isomeric maleic anhydride adduct of dehydro- 
ergosteryl acetate was isolated in this investigation. 

A method was proposed for the introduction of 
oxygen at the C-11 position in ergosterol via the 
maleic anhydride adduct of dehydroergosteryl ace- 
tate (XXI). The unsaturation at the C-22,23-position 
in the side chain was protected by the formation of 
the dibromide (XXII). Treatment of 22,23-dibromo- 
dehydroergosteryl acetate maleic anhydride adduct 
(XXII) with dilute hydrochloric acid in methanol 
yielded a compound which analyzed for 22,23-di- 
bromodehydroergosteryl acetate maleic acid mono- 
methyl ester (XXIV). Treatment of compound 
(XXIV) with one mole of perbenzoic acid yielded a 
crystalline epoxide which analyzed for 22,23- 
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dibromodehydroergosteryl acetate maleic acid mono- 
methyl ester adduct mono-oxide (XXV) or (XXVI). 
Pyrolysis of the epoxide (XXV) or (XXVI) yielded a 


crystalline compound which analyzed for C30 Ha2Br2 Os. 


The structure of this compound has not as yet been 
determined. 
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PART I. THE VON BRAUN 
CYANOGEN BROMIDE REACTION: 
II: APPLICATION TO N-ARYL 
PYRROLIDINES. 

PART II. THE SYNTHESIS OF SOME 
GUANIDINO AMINO ACIDS 


(Publication No. 6751) 


Milton Green, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Part I - The Von Braun Cyanogen Bromide Reaction: 
II: Application to N-Aryl Pyrrolidines. 


The reaction of para substituted 1-phenyl-2-methyl 
pyrrolidines with cyanogen bromide, in which the para 
substituents were hydrogen, methoxyl, and chlorine, 
was studied in several solvents. Two ring-opened 
isomers were obtained, the greater amount of opening 
taking place at the secondary carbon to give 4- 
bromoamyl phenyl cyanamide and varying amounts of 
olefin derived from this substance, and about 20% of 
opening at the primary carbon to give 1-methyl-4- 
bromobutyl phenyl cyanamide. 

A possible explanation for the difference in the 
quantity of isomers obtained in the reaction of N- 
phenyl pyrrolidines here described and N-butyl 
pyrrolidines investigated in previous work is dis- 
cussed. The data obtained in this and previous work 
are consistent with the formulation of the reaction as 
taking place by a quaternary salt type of intermediate 
such as that formulated originally by von Braun fol- 
lowed by simultaneous first and second order dis- 
placements by bromide on the quaternary complex. 
These data appear to indicate further that the de- 
creased basicity of the nitrogen caused by substitu- 
tion of a phenyl for an alkyl group favors the ioniza- 
tion reaction over the second order displacement, 
thereby causing the formation of increased amounts 
of secondary halide. 

6-Methoxy-8-(2’ -methylpyrrolidinyl) quinoline re- 
acted with cyanogen bromide to introduce a bromine 
substituent in the 5-position, neither attack at the 
quinoline nitrogen nor opening of the pyrrolidine ring 
taking place. Under some conditions both this isomer 
and one containing a cyano substituent were formed. 


Part II - The Synthesis of Some Guanidino Amino 
Acids. 


A series of cyclic guanidino derivatives of amino 


acids have been prepared for testing as possible 
hypoglycemic agents. B-Bromoethyl butyl cyanamide, 
formed by the reaction of cyanogen bromide on n- 
butylethylenimine was treated with an amino acid 
ester, a sodium salt and a copper complex. Reaction 
with tyrosine ethyl ester formed an imidaz-imidazole, 
converted upon acid hydrolysis into the hydrochloride 
of the guanidino acid, a-[ 1-n-butyl-2-imino-3- 
imidazolidy] | -f-(p-hydroxyphenyl)-propionic acid, 
obtained free of its salt by passage of an aqueous 
solution through a column of Amberlite IR-4B. 

Reaction with the sodium salt of glycine formed 
the desired 1-n-butyl-2-imino-3-carboxymethyl 
imidazolidine. 

It was shown that in these two cases at least, the 
reaction takes place as formulated rather than by 
addition across the cyano group followed by displace- 
ment of bromide to form the isomeric imidazoline. 

Reaction with the copper complex of lysine pre- 
sumably also formed the corresponding imidazolidine, 
but the product was not obtained analytically pure. 
However, use of the sodium salt of lysine gave a sub- 
stance with acceptable analytical values. The strongly 
basic ion exchange resin Amberlite IRA-400 was used 
to separate this product from unreacted lysine. 

The preparation of open-chain guanidine deriva- 
tives of amino acids from dialkyl amines and dialkyl 
cyanamides was also investigated. Although these 
compounds are generally unreactive under conditions 
normally used for guanidine synthesis, potassium 
amide in liquid ammonia solution was found to react 
to form a guanidine. 
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PART I: THE CONFIGURATIONS OF 
SOME TRIARYLAMINOETHANOLS. 
PART II: STEREOISOMERIC ALKENYL- 
LITHIUM COMPOUNDS 


(Publication No. 6752) 


Elbert Everett Harris, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Part I - The Configurations of Some Triarylamino- 
ethanols. 


cis-1,2-Diphenyl-1-p-tolylethylene and both cis- 
and trans-1-p-chlorophenyl- and 1-p-anisyl-1,2- 
diphenylethylene have been prepared by the stereo- 
specific decarboxylation of the known triarylacrylic 
acids. Perbenzoic acid oxidation of the p-chloro- 
phenyl isomers yielded isomeric epoxides identical 
with those prepared from the diastereoisomeric 1, 
2-diphenyl-1-p-chlorophenyl-2-aminoethanols 
[D. Y. Curtin and P. I. Pollak, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 
73, 992 (1951)] by exhaustive methylation followed 
by ring closure with silver oxide. Analysis of the 
stereochemistry of the reactions confirms the con- 
figurations tentatively assigned to the aminoalcohols 
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by these authors on the basis of the course of their 
rearrangement with nitrous acid, and thus lends sup- 
port to their interpretation of the rearrangement. No 
epoxides could be isolated from the perbenzoic acid 
oxidation products of the p-tolyl- and p-anisyldiphenyl- 
ethylenes, and other reactions designed to correlate 
the configurations of these olefins with their epoxides 
prepared from the aminoalcohols were shown to lack 
stereospecificity. On the basis of the stereospecifi- 
city of their preparation and rearrangement and by 
analogy with the 1,2-diphenyl-1l-p-chlorophenyl-2- 
aminoethanol isomers configurations have been as- 
Signed to the following diastereoisomeric pairs of 
2-aminoethanols: 2-methyl-l-phenyl-l-p-tolyl-, 

1 ,2-diphenyl-l-p-tolyl-, 2-p-anisyl-1,2-diphenyl-, 

and 1,2-diphenyl-l-q@-naphthyl-. The configurations 
of the isomeric l-p-anisyl-1,2-diphenylethylene 
glycols have been determined by osmic acid oxidation 
of the corresponding olefins, and configurations as- 
signed to the a- and f - 1,2-diphenyl-1-p-tolyl- 

and ao -1,2-diphenyl-1l- @ -naphthylethylene glycols 

by analogy. 


Part II - Stereoisomeric Alkenyllithium Compounds. 


cis- and trans-1,2-Diphenyl-2-p-chlorophenylvinyl 
bromide formed isomeric alkenyllithium compounds 
when treated with butyllithium in ether-benzene solu- 
tion at -20° C.; treatment with carbon dioxide or with 
methanol gave isomeric acids or olefins in 70-80% 
yields with essentially complete overall retention of 
configuration. Similar treatment of the isomeric 
a-bromostilbenes gave isomeric products in 60% 
yields. « -Bromostyrene gave atropic acid (55%) on 
carbonation, but w -bromostyrene yielded only phenyl- 
propiolic acid, in agreement with previous reports 
in the literature. Applications of the reaction have 
been suggested. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SOME 
HYDROCARBONS CONTAINING 
A QUATERNARY CARBON ATOM 


(Publication No. 6070) 


Mario Julius Latina, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1953 


It was pointed out that a pure compound possessing 
a liquid temperature range (pour point -70° F, flash 
point 400° F) and a low viscosity index could be of 
some value in modifying the performance of lubri- 
cating oils. On the assumption that a great deal of 
asymmetry in a molecule would cause the melting 
point of a substance to be much lower than its 
straight chain analog, it was proposed that some 
hydrocarbons containing a quaternary carbon atom 
with four different alkyl groups be made. 

Two hydrocarbons with sixteen carbon atoms 


were synthesized by coupling a Grignard-reagent 


were synthesized by coupling a Grignard reagent with 
a tertiary bromide. These were found to meet the 
low temperature requirement, but their flash points 
and viscosities were low. It was then suggested 

that a thirty carbon molecule with a quaternary car- 
bon atom might satisfy these criteria. A liquid con- 
sisting of twenty carbons was prepared, but all at- 
tempts by this method to prepare a twenty-four car- 
bon hydrocarbon were unsuccessful, and this pro- 
cedure was discarded. Several previously unreported 
tertiary alcohols and bromides were prepared as 
intermediates. 

Another method was devised by which a molecule 
containing the desired asymmetry could be built up 
from a compound which already possessed the 
quaternary carbon atom and at least one functional 
group. Such a molecule could be made by the cyano- 
ethylation of a disubstituted acetaldehyde to give a 
quaternary carbon atom and a nitrile and aldehyde 
group to build on. These functional groups could 
react with a Grignard reagent to give a 1,5-keto 
alcohol. However, the main products isolated from 
a series of such reactions were dihydropyrans, 
formed by the cyclodehydration of the expected prod- 
uct; the expected keto alcohols, when the nethyl and 
ethyl reagents were used; and ketoolefins, from the 
higher alkylmagnesium halides, formed by the de- 
hydration of the secondary alcohol. The dihydropyrans 
were hydrogenated to yield tetrahydropyrans which 
were cleaved with hydrogen bromide. The obtained 
dibromides were then chemically reduced to the 
hydrocarbons. The keto alcohols and ketoolefins 
were also hydrogenated to give the corresponding 
diols and ketones, respectively. Only one hydrocar- 
bon was made in this manner. 

The ketone, 11-ethyl-11-n-butyl-8-nonadecanone, 
obtained from the hydrogenated product of the reaction 
of the n-heptyl Grignard reagent and 2-ethyl-2- 
cyanoethylhexanal showed approximately the same 
temperature (pour point -40° F, flash point 405° F) 
and viscosity performance as does di-n-butyl 
phthalate. All the Grignard reagents containing up 
to ten carbon atoms, except the n-nonyl, have been 
reacted with 2-ethyl-2-cyanoethylhexanal.. 
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I. THE PREPARATION, STRUCTURE 
AND REACTIONS OF CAMPHANE-4- 
CARBOXYLIC ACID. 

Il. THE REARRANGEMENT OF BICYCLIC 
ANALOGS OF NEOPENTYL ALCOHOL 
TO BRIDGE-HEAD BROMIDES 


(Publication No. 6754) 


Mortimer Levitz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


4-chlorocamphane, when treated with lithium sand 
in cyclohexane maintained at reflux, is converted 
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into 4-camphyllithium as evidenced by subsequent 
carbonation which produces camphane-4-carboxylic 
acid. The structure of the latter is proved by re- 
lating it to 2-chlorocamphane-4-carboxamide of 
which there is little doubt concerning the structure. 
Camphane-4-carboxylic acid is degraded to 4- 
bromocamphane when its silver sait is treated with 
bromine, and to 4-aminocamphane by the Schmidt 
Reaction. 

4-hydroxymethylcamphane, obtained by reducing 
camphane-4-carboxylic acid with lithium aluminum 
hydride, affords a rearranged bromide, C,, H,, Br, 
when treated with zinc bromide dissolved in 48% 
hydrobromic acid. C,,; Hig Br is converted to an 
alcohol, C1: H2o O, by the action of aqueous silver 
nitrate at 65°. C ,,H 2O does not reduce chromic 
anhydride in acetic acid; the hydroxy function is 
therefore tertiary. C,,; Hi, Br is reduced with sodium 
in ethanol to a hydrocarbon, C,; Hoo , which is not 
homocamphane. : 

1-hydroxymethylapocamphane behaves similarly. 
A bromide, Cio Hi7 Br, convertible to a tertiary 
alcohol, Cio His O, by a silver-catalyzed solvolysis, 
is obtained with zinc bromide in 48% hydrobromic 
acid. Cio HisO gives the original bromide, C , oH ,7Br, 
with the latter reagents. C,. H;, Br yields a hydro- 
carbon, Cio His, either by reduction with sodium in 
ethanol or Raney nickel. C,,. H,,is 2,2-dimethylbi- 
cyclo [ 2,2,2] octane as demonstrated by the melting 
point, mixed melting point, and infrared spectra. 
C.1o0Hi7 Br reacts with sodium ethoxide in ethanol to 
the extent of 34% in four days at 150°, but no olefinic 
products could be detected. The facts are best ex- 
plained by the bicyclo- [2,2,2] octane bridge-head 
substituted formulations for C,.H,, Br and C,,H,,0, 
and by analogy for the corresponding compounds in 
the camphane series. 

Cio Hi, Br is therefore 1-bromo-3,3-dimethyl- 
bicyclo- [2,2,2] octane; C,). H,,O, 1-hydroxy-3,3- 
dimethylbicyclo [2,2,2]-octane; C,, H,, Br, 1-bromo- 
3,3,4-trimethylbicyclo [2,2,2]- octane; C,, H.,.O, 
1-hydroxy-3,3,4-trimethylbicyclo [2,2,2]- octane 
and Ci, Hao, 1,2,2-trimethylbicyclo [2,2,2] octane. 

The first order specific reaction rate constance 
for the solvolysis of 1-bromo-3,3-dimethylbicyclo 
[2,2,2]- octane in 80% ethanol is 2.70¢ 0.03 x 10~° 
sec ~ at 100°, and 2.18t 0.03 X 10~° sec™ at 125°. 
The energy of activation is 24.8 1.8 kcal. and the 
entropy of activation is -20£5 cal/deg. With aqueous, 
ethanolic silver nitrate the quantitative precipitation 
of silver bromide is observed at 65° in less than two 
hours. On the other hand 4-bromocamphane shows 
no evidence of reaction at 100° after 22 hours in the 
silverion-catalyzed solvolysis. 
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STUDIES IN BASE-CATALYZED 
RACEMIZATION 


(Publication No. 6758) 


Herbert Meislich, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


There are indications in the literature that the 
B -pyridyl group enhances the rate of the base-cata- 
lyzed cleavage of a carbon-hydrogen bond to a greater 
extent than does the phenyl group. When an attempt 
is made to explain this behavior on the basis of here- 
tofore accepted resonance forms and the inductive 
effect, the conclusion is reached that there should be 
little difference between the effect of the two groups. 

In this thesis the comparative role of the B - 
pyridyl and phenyl groups in a protolytic reaction was 
therefore further determined. The protolytic reaction 
chosen for study was base-catalyzed racemization. It 
was demonstrated that both (-)-1-8 -pyridyl-l-cyclo- 
hexylethane and (-)-nicotine undergo racemization 
when refluxed in a solution of potassium in excess 
triethylcarbinol. The somewhat analogous benzene 
compounds, (+)-N,N-dimethyl-a@-phenylethylamine, 
(+)-c-phenylethylamine and (+)-s-butylbenzene also 
underwent racemization when treated under the same 
conditions. Qualitative rate studies were made for 
all the compounds which were racemized and the 
rates for the 8-pyridyl compounds were appreciably 
faster than those for the phenyl compounds. 

A further study was made with 8 -pyridinium, 
phenylammonium and ammonium compounds. Thus, 
it was shown that the isomethiodide of (-)-nicotine 
was partially racemized when heated in dilute sodium 
hydroxide. When treated under the same conditions 
(+)-N,N,N-trimethyl-e@-phenylethylammonium iodide 
was completely stable while (+)-N,N,N-trimethyl-p-s- 
butylanilinium iodide was partially decomposed but 
otherwise recovered unracemized. The ammonium 
compound used was (-)-N,N,N-trimethyl-§8-phenyl- 
isopropvlammonium iodide which partially under- 
went the Hofmann elimination but showed no race- 
mization. These results buttress the previously re- 
vealed difference between the 8-pyridyl and the 
phenyl group. 

To account for this unexpected difference it was 
necessary to resort to new resonance forms which 
were called “meta-bond” structures. This type of 
structure has been shown to account for the color of 
salts of m-nitrophenol and the order of acidities of 
the m-halobenzoic acids. 

In the course of this work several other interesting 
observations were made. A new method has been de- 
vised for preparing 8-pyridyl carbinols utilizing the 
reaction between 6 -lithium pyridine and carbonyl 
compounds. The methylation of (+)-@-phenylethylamine 
with formaldehyde and formic acid was the first ex- 
ample of such a reaction using an optically active 
amine. At least in this case it was shown that there 
was no racemization of the amine. Lastly the obser- 
vation that (+)-N,N,N-trimethyl-a@-phenyl-ethyl- 
ammonium iodide was stereochemically stable on 
heating in dilute sodium hydroxide whereas 
(- )-N,N,N-trimethyl-8-phenylisopropylammonium 
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iodide underwent a Hofmann elimination, offered con- 
vincing evidence for a concerted mechanism in the 
elimination reaction. 
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KINETICS OF THE REACTIONS OF 
6-METHOXY-8-AMINOQUINOLINE WITH 
VARIOUS ALKYLAMINOALKYL HALIDES 


(Publication No. 6762) 


Leon Eli Rubin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The kinetics of the reactions of 6-methoxy-8- 
aminoquinoline with 1-chloro-5-isopropylaminopen- 
tane (at 70.1°C, 79.7°C and 91.8°C), 1-bromo-5- 
isopropylaminohexane (at 51.0°C, 59.0°C and 70.1°C), 
4-bromo-1-isopropylaminopentane (at 51.0°C, 
59.0°C and 70.1°C) and 1-bromo-5-isopropylamino- 
pentane (at 51.0°C, 59.0°C and 70.1°C) in buffered 
solutions over a pH range of 2.5-5.5 have been in- 
vestigated. It was determined that an optimum pH 
(about 4.7) existed for the maximum rate of alkyla- 
tion of the 6-methoxy-8-aminoquinoline by an iso- 
propylaminoalkyl halide. 

The determination of the absolute rate constants 
of the above alkylation reactions was complicated by 
the existence of competing intramolecular cycliza- 
tions of the alkylaminoalkyl halides. The rate con- 
stants for these reactions showed a linear increase 
over the pH range 2.5-5.5. The maximum value of 
the ratio of the rates of alkylation of 6-methoxy-& 
aminoquinoline to that of cyclization of any alkyla- 
minoalkyl halide occurred at approximately pH 4.7. 
Energies and entropies of activation for all reactions 
have been calculated. 

The acid dissociation constants for the quinoline 
nitrogen of 6-methoxy-8-aminoquinoline and the ter- 
minal aliphatic amino groups of pentaquine, isopenta- 
quine, and the drug CN-1105 have been determined 
under the conditions of the alkylation reaction. Use 
of this data was made to postulate the probable course 
and mechanisms of the reactions. 

The synthesis of 8-(5-isopropylamino-5-methyl- 
amylamino)-6-methoxyquinoline diphosphate (CN-1105) 
has been described. 
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PART I: THE EFFECT OF SUBSTITUENTS 
ON THE THERMAL REARRANGEMENT OF 
PHENY LAZOTRIBEN ZOY LMETHANES. 
PART II: THE ALKALINE CLEAVAGE OF 
BENZOYLPHENY LHYDRAZONES. 
PART III: PREPARATION AND ATTEMPTED 
REARRANGEMENT OF 
PHENY LAZOBENZYLMALONONITRILES. 


(Publication No. 6763) 


Charlotte Sananes Russell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


I. The Effect of Substituents on the Thermal! Rear- 
rangement of Phenylazotribenzoylmethanes. 


The new tribenzoylmethanes, anisoyldibenzoyl- 
methane, dianisoylbenzoylmethane, p-nitrotribenzoyl- 
methane and di-p-nitrotribenzoylmethane, have been 
prepared. The effect of substituents on the rearrange- 
ment of phenylazotribenzoylmethanes to aroylphenyl- 
hydrazones has been studied by determining the 
composition of the rearranged product. The following 
order of competitive migration of para-substituted 
aroyl groups was observed: -OCHs was better than 
-H which was better than -NOz. Evidence for the 
intramolecularity of the rearrangement has been 
obtained and is presented. Mechanisms, involving 
a four-membered transition state or intermediate, 
which are consistent with the information obtained 
have been considered. 


‘II. The Alkaline Cleavage of Benzoylphenylhydrazones. 


The N,N-cleavage of diphenyltriketone aroyl- 
phenylhydrazones to substituted benzanilides has 
been effected by adsorption on alumina and by hot 
dilute alkali. Benzophenone p-nitrobenzoylphenyl- 
hydrazone and benzil benzoylphenylhydrazone did 
not undergo this reaction under these conditions. 
Two possible mechanisms, involving attack by base 
on carbonyl carbon or on nitrogen, are discussed in 
the light of present information. 

Ill. The Preparation and Attempted Rearrangement 
of Phenylazobenzylmalononitriles. 


The new azo compounds, phenylazobenzylmaiono- 
nitrile, p-xenylazobenzylmalononitrile and p-nitro- 
phenylbenzylmalononitrile have been prepared. All 
attempts to effect the rearrangement of these com- 
pounds to hydrazones were unsuccessful. The 
ultraviolet spectra of the arylazobenzylmalononitrile 
and of a group of arylhydrazones were obtained. 
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PART I: A COMPARISON OF THE 
REACTIVITY OF VINYL SULFONIUM 
AND AMMONIUM HALIDES TOWARDS 

NUCLEOPHILIC REAGENTS. 
PART II: THE INFRARED SPECTRA OF 
SULFONES AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 


(Publication No. 6765) 


Kurt Clark Schreiber, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Part I 

The preparation of dimethylvinylsulfonium bro- 
mide, the first well-characterized dialkylvinylsulfon- 
ium halide, from beta-hydroxyethylmethylsulfide, as 
well as its reaction with various nucleophilic reagents 
to give beta-substituted sulfonium bromides is re- 
ported. The difference in reactivity between the 
sulfonium salt and its ammonium analog, neurine 
bromide, is discussed applying present-day theories 
to the problem at hand. It is concluded, that this 
represents the first case in which the chemical facts 
can be explained only by resonance involving expan- 


sion of the valence shell of sulfur above eight electrons. 


Part II : 

The infrared spectra of thionyl chloride, sulfuryl 
chloride, nineteen sulfones, fourteen sulfides, two 
sulfoxides, two sulfates, two sulfonates, three sulfonic 
acids, three sulfonamides, and one sulfonyl chloride 
are reported. It is found that all compounds contain- 
ing the sulfonyl grouping have an absorption band in 
the region 1120 to 1200 cm™. The absorption ap- 
pearing between 1300 and 1400 cm™ may also be 
due to the sulfonyl group. 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE MEERWEIN- 
PONNDORF-VERLEY-OPPENAUER 
EQUILIBRIUM 


(Publication No. 6774) 


Richard William Young, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The aluminum alkoxide catalyzed carbinol-car- 
bonyl equilibrium 


R-CHOH-R'! +R-Co-R" ALOR 


R-CO-R! +R-CHOH-R" 


has been examined by observing partially asymmetric 
Meerwein-Ponndorf-Verley reductions in several sys- 
tems. Taking the precautions of effecting the reduc- 
tion of the ketone with a large excess of highly active 
carbinol for a minimal time, partially asymmetric 
synthesis was observed in the systems (+) 2-butanol 
ys. 6-methyl-2-heptanone and (+) 3-methyl-2-butanol 
vs. methyl cyclohexyl ketone, pairs in which the con- 


figurational relationships of the alcohols have been 
established. Partially asymmetric reduction has 
also been observed in the system (+) 2,2-dimethyl- 
3-butanol vs. 3,3-dimethyl-2-nonanone, a pair in 
which the configurational relationships are tenuous. 
The reduction of 6-methyl-2-heptanone with (+) 
2-butanol and rac-aluminum 2-butoxide for 8 hours 
at 36° afforded (+) 6-methyl-2-heptanol which on 
conversion to the hydrogen phthalate was found to 
be 5.9% optically active. This separation as well as 
that of completely inactive 6-methyl-2-heptanol from 
a mixture with (+) 2-butanol was effected by distilla- 
tion. In a similar way, methyl cyclohexyl ketone was 
reduced with (+) 3-methyl-2-butanol and rac-aluminum 
3-methyl-2-butoxide for 7.5 hours at 80° affording 
methylcyclohexylcarbinol, which on conversion to 
the hydrogen phthalate was found to be 21.8% active. 
These experiments are considered to support 
both the gross stereochemical consequences and 
the experimentally less accessible pseudo-six mem- 
bered character of the mechanism. The reasonable 
hypothesis that steric interference between R-R' 
and Ch3;-Ch; (A) will exceed that between R-CH; 
and R'-CH; (B) must be coupled with the pseudo- 
cyclic hypothesis (A-B) in order to accomodate the 


G te 
& uf. 
R«<— /->R' 


CH.<«———~CH,, 


A 

fact that the configurations of the reducing alcohol and 
the predominating enantimer (B) of the reduced alcohol 
are the same. This type of experiment offers a unique 
method of measuring small differences in free energy 
of activation of purely steric origin. Thus A A*¥ 
(AF sf -AF g) in these examples are at least 0.24 T 
and 0.88 T respectively. 

The reduction of 3,3-dimethyl-2-nonanone with 
(+) 2,2-dimethyl-2-butanol was carried out under 
varying conditions. With rac-aluminum 2,2-dimethyl- 
3-butoxide at 120° for 24 hours, 28.5% optically ac- 
tive 3,3-dimethyl-2-nonanol was obtained. With alu- 
minum t-butoxide as catalyst at 120° for 27 hours, 
24% active active 3,3-dimethyl-2-nonanol was obtained 
while at 100° for 96 hours, 35.8% asymmetric reduc- 
tion occurred. These results correspond toAA F* 
of 1.17 T, 0.97 T and 1.49 T respectively. 

Confirmation of the stereochemical relationship 
between (+) 2-butanol and (+) 6-methyl-2-heptanol was 
obtained by relating (+) 2-methoxybutane and (+) 6- 
methyl-2-methoxyheptane to (+) 4-methoxyvaleric 
acid. Brominative decarboxylation of this acid af- 
forded 3-methoxy-1-bromobutane which was reduced 
to 2-methoxybutane. Lithium aluminum hydride re- 
duction of 4-methoxyvaleric acid was followed by 
conversion of the carbinol to 4-methoxy-1-chloropen- 
tane. Treatment of the Grignard reagent of 4-methoxy- 
1-chloropentane with acetone followed by dehydration 
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and hydrogenation produced 6-methyl-2-methoxyhep- 
tane. Similarly 2-methoxy-octane and 2-methoxy- 
pentane have been related to 4-methoxyvaleric acid. 
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3-SUBSTITUTED THIOPHENES 
REARRANGEMENTS INVOLVING 
3-THENYLMAGNESIUM BROMIDE 


(Publication No. 6460) 


Orange Edward Yokley, Ph.D. 
Indiana University, 1954 


The purpose of this study was to determine the 
extent of allylic rearrangements involved in 3-thenyl- 
magnesium bromide, and the extent of rearrangement 
when 3-thenyl bromide was treated with potassium 
cyanide. 

A simplified modification of the cyclic reactor 
designed by Boord, Greenlee, and Rowlands was used 
for these experiments. 3-Thenylmagnesium bromide 
was prepared in good yield by a system which at- 
tained high dilution by continuously recycling a mod- 
erate initial amount of solvent. 

3-Thenylmagnesium bromide was treated with 
carbon dioxide, and hydrolysed to form a mixture of 
20.1% of 3-theinylacetic acid, the normal product, 
and 27.2% of 3-methyl-2-thenoic acid, the rearranged 
product. 

Treatment of 3-thenylmagnesium bromide with 
ethyl chlorocarbonate yielded a crude ester which 
was saponified with alcoholic alkali. Acidification 
of the alkaline solution gave 3-methyl-2-thenoic acid, 
the rearranged product, in 52.8% yield. No 3-thienyl- 
acetic acid, the normal product, was obtained. 

3-Thenylmagnesium bromide was treated with 
acetyl chloride and hydrolysed to form 3-methyl-2- 
acetothienone, the rearranged product, in 46% yield. 
No 3-thienylacetone, the normal product, was ob- 
tained. 

3-Thenylmagnesium bromide was treated with 
formaldehyde, and the results indicate that 3-methyl- 
2-thenyl alcohol was isolated. 

3-Thenyl bromide was treated with potassium 
cyanide, and the nitrile obtained was hydrolysed in 
alcoholic alkali. When the alkaline solution was 
acidified, 3-thienylacetic acid, the expected product, 
was obtained. No 3-methyl-2-thenoic acid, the re- 
arranged product was obtained. 
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THE ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF 
PLATINUM ANODES IN 
ALKALINE SOLUTIONS 


(Publication No. 6783) 


Lowell W. Bahe, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Insight into the processes occurring at a smooth 
platinum anode during the electrolytic evolution of 
oxygen from alkaline solutions was sought by measuring 
the electrical properties of the electrode under various 
conditions of polarization. The electrode was polarized 
by applying an adjustable voltage so that the electrode 
could be studied both at polarizations too small to 
cause a steady current and at polarizations large 
enough to cause a measurable current. The resist- 
ance and capacity of the electrode-solution interface 
were measured by making the anode and a platinum 
reference electrode of large area the fourth arm of 
a Wien-type bridge. A sinusoidal voltage of small 
amplitude and variable frequency was superimposed 
on the polarizing voltages and the bridge was balanced 
for the various conditions investigated. Particular 
attention was paid to the effects of time, current 
density, frequency of the alternating current, and 
purity of the solutions. 

A method for preparing carbonate-free solutions 
is described. At a given current density the presence 
of small quantities of carbonate in the electrolytic 
solution causes a large increase in the voltage of the 
electrode. Carbonate also has an effect on the other 
measured quantities. Carbonate probably changes 
the mechanism of the electrode reaction, but the 
exact way in which it acts could not be ascertained. 

When the polarizing voltage is too small to cause 
a steady current, the dependence of the capacity and 
the resistance on the frequency of the alternating 
current is complex. The behavior can be accounted 
for qualitatively by assuming that the surface of the 
electrode is composed of many adsorption sites for 
ions, the rate and amount of adsorption differing from 
site to site. As a result the electrode behaves as if 
it were a complex network of capacities and resist- 
ances. 

When the polarizing voltage is large enough to 
cause a steady current, the alternating current meas- 
urements can be interpreted in terms of an equivalent 
circuit which includes the capacity of the double layer, 
a polarization resistance, and a non-ohmic resistance 
representing the electrode reaction. The changes in 
the electrical components with the time of current 
flow can be interpreted in terms of changes taking 
place at the surface of the electrode. 

There are two possible sources of capacity at an 
electrode: 1) the capacity of the electrical double 
layer, and 2) a capacity which results from some 
slow step in the reaction proceeding at or near the 
electrode surface. It is shown that slow diffusion of 
the reactants to the electrode would lead to a much 
larger value of the capacity than is actually observed. 
It is also shown that some other slow step, such as 
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slow adsorption or slow reaction of an intermediate, 
could lead to a capacitive effect, but the experimental 
results indicate that the contribution from this kind 
of capacity is probably negligible. 

The Tafel b was measured in three different ways: 
1) from a plot of the voltage against the logarithm of 
the current density, 2) from the decay of voltage with 


time, and 3) from the value of the reaction resistance. 


Methods 2 and 3 gave different values of b. Under 
certain conditions the range of variation of some of 
the properties of the active centers could be roughly 
determined from the b’s measured in the last two 
ways. by 

A few supplementary measurements were made 
on solutions of potassium chloride and potassium 
iodide and the results are compared to those obtained 
in alkaline solutions. 
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FURTHER STUDIES ON THE 
CATALYSIS OF ESTER HYDROLYSIS 
BY ION EXCHANGE RESINS 


(Publication No. 6745) 


Sidney Albert Bernhard, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


In 70% acetone-water solution a cross-linked 
polymeric aromatic sulfonic acid, an ion exchange 
resin, is a less effective catalyst than is monomeric 
dissolved strong acid for the hydrolysis of esters. 
For a series of ten esters of widely varying structure 
the ratio of specific rate catalyzed by resin to that 
catalyzed by hydrochloric acid varies from 0.5 to 
0.05. For the seven methyl esters, RCO.CHs, 
studied this ratio parallels the entropy of the com- 
pound RH; it does not correlate with any other ob- 
vious property of the ester. For a given ester the 
ratio decreases with increasing degree of cross- 
linking of the resin, but the order of the values of 
the ratio for a series of esters is independent of the 
degree of cross-linking. Partial neutralization of 
the resin produces only second order effects; the 
same is true for superficial rather than complete 
sulfonation of the resin. When the solvent is water 
alone, the ratio of specific rate catalyzed by resin 
to that catalyzed by hydrochloric acid increases, and 
is nearly independent of the ester, except with a high- 
ly cross-linked resin. 
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THE VISCOSITY OF DILUTE 
POLYACRYLIC ACID SOLUTIONS 


(Publication No. 6746) 


Melvin Cutler, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Using a differential type of viscometer that per- 
mitted measurements of the specific viscosity with 
1% accuracy for values as low as 4x10™, it was 
possible to measure the specific viscosity of poly- 
acrylic acid solutions at very low concentrations. 
When the polyacrylic acid was partially neutralized 
and salt was present, the specific viscosity was found 
to be linear with the concentration at low concentra- 
tions. Because of removal of some of the polymer 
by adsorption on the walls of the viscometer, the 
plot of the specific viscosity approached zero at a 
positive value of the concentration. Nevertheless, 
the slope of the plot at low concentration is a measure 
of the intrinsic viscosity. Values of the intrinsic 
viscosity were obtained for a number of values of 
the degree of neutralization and concentrations of 
added salt (NaCl). The intrinsic viscosity was found 
to depend only on the ratio of these two experimental 
variables. 

Existing theories are in poor agreement with the 
experimental results. This is due in part to the 
assumption of the validity of the Debye-Huckel ap-_ 
proximation in the solution of the Poisson- Boltzmann 
equation, and in part to the assumption that the 
changes in viscosity are mainly due to stretching 
of the polymer chain. A new theory is presented 
that is based on the following assumptions: 

1. The electrostatic solution is given by the 
Donnan potential. 

2. The effect of the chain forces can be replaced 
by a Simple force preportional to the distance of the 
chain elements from the center of the coil. 

3. The acid-base equilibrium is locally ideal. 

4. The electric double layer acts as an imper- 
eable barrier to the flow of solvent, so that the vis- 
cosity is governed by Einstein’s law, with the size 
of the sphere being determined by the distance of the 
electric double layer from the center of the coil. 

The experimental results are found to be in good 
agreement with the predictions of this theory when 
the one adjustable parameter in the theoretical equa- 
tions is adjusted to a value that is reasonable in light 
of its physical meaning. 
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DIELECTRIC STUDIES 
OF GASES AND SOLIDS 


(Publication No. 6802) 


Armand Di Giacomo, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The first part of this work is concerned with the 
determination and interpretation of the dipole moments 
of seventeen organic vapors. 

A brief résumé is presented in chapter I of the 
theoretical and the experimental aspects of dielectric 
measurements of gases, together with a discussion 
of the calibration of the dielectric cell and precision 
measuring condenser. The four following chapters 
deal with the compounds studied. 

The four halogenated ethanes, 1-fluoro-2-chloro- 
ethane, 1,1-difluoro-2,2-dichloroethane, 1,1,2-tri- 
chloroethane, and 1-fluoro-1,2,2-trichloroethane, 
whose moments are temperature dependent are 
treated as a group in chapter II. The discussion of 
these compounds centers about the question of the 
potential barrier hindering rotation about the carbon- 
carbon bond. The data are used to calculate both the 
energy difference between rotational isomers, and 
also the height of the barrier restricting rotation as- 
Suming it to be represented by a cosine function. The 
results of these calculations are compared with the 
values obtained from theoretical considerations of 
the forces acting between the two halves of each mole- 
cule. 

Chapter III deals with five halogenated derivatives 
of aliphatic hydrocarbons. The group includes per- 
fluorocyclobutane whose zero moment is consistent 
with the puckered ring structure indicated by electron 
diffraction measurements, perfluoroethyl chloride, 
perfluorovinyl chloride, and difluorodibromomethane 
whose small moments are discussed in terms of the 
inductive effect, and 1-chloro-1,1-difluoroethane 
whose moment of 2.14 is compared with other 1,1,1- 
trisubstituted ethane and methane derivatives. 

The dipole moments of four CF:Y-type compounds, 
where Y is hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, or iodine, 
are discussed in chapter IV in terms of bond moments 
and inductive effects. It is concluded that in all cases 
the dipole probably lies with its negative end toward 
the CFs group and its positive end toward the other 
substituent. 

Hexamethyldisiloxane, n-amyl bromide, and the 
pair, cis 1,2-dichlorocyclohexane and trans 1,2-di- 
chlorocyclohexane, are considered in chapter V. It 
appears that the polarization of hexamethyldisiloxane 
is independent of temperature over a 200° temperature 
range, from which it is concluded that the molecule 
has zero moment and an unusually large atomic polar- 
ization. The moment calculated for n-amyl bromide 
from the polarization at a single temperature is 
equal, within experimental error, to the accepted 
value for alkyl bromides. The dichloro compounds 
are discussed at length elsewhere. 

In Part II, dielectric measurements on thirteen 
long-chain organic solids are discussed. A descrip- 
tion of the bridge apparatus and of the experimental 
method employed for determining dielectric constant 


and dielectric loss is given in chapter VI. The 
homologous series, dodecyl, tetradecyl, hexadecyl, 
and octadecyl ether, is also considered in this chap- 
ter. The two lower members of the series were 
found to freeze into non-rotator phases, whereas 
solid hexadecyl ether and octadecyl ether possessed 
freedom of dipole orientation comparable to that ob- 
served in the liquid. 

Investigation of the dispersion region of these 
two compounds indicated that the orientation process 
is accompanied by a wide distribution of relaxation 
times. Energies and entropies of activation were 
calculated for dielectric relaxation considered as a 
rate process. : 

Chapter VII deals with the dielectric properties 
of cholesteryl stearate, which possesses a mesomor- 
phic, or liquid crystalline state, stearamide, and two 
unsymmetrical triglycerides: 1-oleyldipalmitin and 
1-oleyldistearin. Only one discontinuity was found 
in the dielectric constant vs. temperature curve for 
cholesteryl stearate, corresponding to the melting 
point. From the low dielectric constant of solid 
stearamide, it is concluded that the material exists 
in a non-rotator phase. Two phases were found in 
each of the unsymmetrical triglycerides, as has 
also been shown by X-ray studies. The meta-stable 
form showed rotational freedom down to relatively 
low temperatures similar to the triglycerides pre- 
viously investigated. 

In chapter VIII the results of some solid solution 
experiments, designed to study the proposed mechan- 
ism of proton transfer in certain compounds are dis- 
cussed. It is found that tetradecanol and hexadecanol 
do not dissolve in solid dicetyl, nor tetradecanol in 
hexadecyl ether. 

Tetradecyl mercaptan and octadecyl mercaptan 
are also considered in this chapter because of their 
possible bearing on proton transfer. It was found 
that these compounds exist in two polymorphic forms: 
a stable non-rotator, and a meta-stable rotator form 
whose region of anomalous dispersion for the audio 
frequencies occurs about 100° below the melting 
point. Evidence of proton transfer is observed im- 
mediately before melting of the a -phase. 

Part III, Appendix, contains a Table of Dipole 
Moments, which is part of a compilation prepared by 
the writer for the “1952 Digest of Literature on Di- 
electrics”, and a reprint of “The Dipole Moments 
and Molecular Structures of Cycloheptatrienone and 


Three Tetracyclones”, by the writer and Charles P. 


Smyth (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 74, 4411 (1952)). 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IODIDE ION, 
OF AMYLOSE, AND OF CERTAIN OTHER 
POLYSACCHARIDES ON THE SPECTRUM 

OF IODINE IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 


(Publication No. 6748) 


Eric Otto Forster, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The visible spectrum of the amylose-iodine com- 
plex has an absorption band at 6400 A, while that of 
an iodine-iodide solution has an absorption band at 
4600 A. In the ultra violet an iodine-iodide solution 
has two additional bands at 2880 A and 3500 A. An 
investigation of the ultra violet spectrum of the 
amylose-iodine complex showed a single band at 
3500 A of intensity similar to that of the 3500 A band 
of the corresponding iodine-iodide solution. To elu- 
cidate this peculiar behavior a study of the spectrum 
of iodine as well as of the iodine-amylose complex 
was undertaken. 

It was found that iodide ion and alpha Schardinger 
Dextrin produce identical changes in the ultra violet 
spectrum of iodine. This was interpreted as meaning 
that the ultra violet spectrum arises from a deforma- 
tion of the iodine molecule rather than from the molec- 
ular species I,~. Such a deformation would disturb 
the normal symmetry of the iodine molecule and allow 
normally forbidden electronic transitions to take place. 

It was also established that amylose could form a 
complex with iodine both in the presence and in the 
absence of iodide ion. In the absence of iodide ion 
1.8 times more iodine was required to saturate am- 
ylose than in the presence of iodide ion. This was 
shown to be in agreement with predictions made on 
the basis of the molecular dimensions of the iodine 
molecule and the tri- iodide ion, the latter being 1.7 
times as long as the former. 

The equilibrium between the amylose-iodine com- 
plex and iodine in solution could be described by a 
theory similar to that used for the description of 
multilayer adsorption. The mathematical treatment 
for this mechanism gave an answer Similar to that 
obtained by Brunauer, Emmet, and Teller. 

The spectrum of the amylose-iodine complex was 
ascribed to a long chain of resonating iodine molecules, 
i.e., a polyiodine molecule, that can be formed either 
from iodine molecules or from tri- iodide ions. In 
both cases the spectra obtained are the same. The 
sole difference between the two complexes is the 
amount of iodine necessary to saturate amylose and 
the residual charge on the molecules. The complex 
formed in the presence of iodide ion migrates five 
times faster in an electric field than the one contain- 
ing no iodide ions. The iodine molecules in the com- 
plex are visualized as a polyiodine chain with the in- 
dividual iodine molecules losing their identity. 

It was found that amylopectin, glycogen, low mo- 
lecular weight amylose, beta, and gamma Schardinger 
Dextrins have no influence on the ultra violet spectrum 
of iodine. 

A theoretical, quantum mechanical calculation, 
Similar to the one successfully used by Bayliss, pre- 
dicts the position and intensities of the absorption 


bands of the iodine-amylose complex. The complex 

is assumed to be cylindrical with dimensions closely 
corresponding to those determined by X-rays. The 
valence electrons alone were considered and treated 
as an electron gas in a cylinder. The results obtained 
were in good agreement with the experimental obser- 
vations. 
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A STUDY OF THE PHOTOCHEMICAL 
FORMATION OF PHOSGENE 


(Publication No. 6749) 


Lewis Fowler, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The photochemical reaction CO +Cl2 = COCL2 is 
investigated experimentally over a ten-fold variation 
in light intensity and a variety of pressure ratios. 
The procedure used enables rate constants to be cal- 
culated with a precision of + 3% with a quantum yield 
of about 10%. 

It is established that the correct rate equation to 
describe the reaction is: 


d(COCi:z ) 
at 


This equation is used to eliminate ambiguities in 
previous studies. A convenient and precise method 
of calculating rate constants from this type of equa- 
tion is derived and applied. It is shown that the work 
of other investigators on this and similar reactions 
can be correlated. ‘ 

The simultaneous effects of the homogeneous 
second-order and heterogeneous first-order chain- 
ending reactions are clarified. It is demonstrated 
that previous concepts of the latter are inadequate. 








=k! (Clz) (-1+/k" CO Igps. +1 ) 
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THEORY OF 
OPTICAL ROTATORY POWER 


(Publication No. 6753) 


Kwang-Hsien Hsu, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The main difficulty of the One-Electron Theory of 
Optical Activity is the calculation of the so-called 
vicinal actions. This is overcome in the present in- 
vestigation by representing the single covalent bond 
by a “three-center model” of charge distribution. 

It is assumed that a single covalent bond consists of 
two nuclei each of unit positive charge separated by 
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the bond distance and two electrons with opposite 
spins and a spherically symmetrical orbital eigen- 
function represented by 


a -ar 


°° Re 


re 


where r is the distance measured from a certain 
point on the bond axis and near the center of the bond. 
The location of this point is so determined that the 
model will give the proper dipole moment of the bond. 
The exponent @ , which determines the extent of dif- 
fuseness of the electron cloud, is obtained by an ap- 
proximate variational treatment. The quadrupole 
moment of this model calculated for the C-H bond 
agrees very well with that estimated by Lassettre 
and Dean from a study of the potential barrier hin- 
dering the internal rotation of the ethane molecule. 

It is not inconsistent with that (defined in a different 
way) obtained by Howard and Smith from the observed 
microwave collision diameters. 

To test the theory and also to illustrate the pro- 
cedure which is followed in calculating optical rota- 
tions using the new model of vicinal actions, the 
optical rotations of several methyl derivatives of 
cyclopentanone have been calculated and the following 
conclusions have been reached: (1) The three- 
center model gives rise to optical rotations in agree- 
ment with the observed values. (2) The effect of the 
internal rotation of the methyl group on the molecular 
rotation [M] p of 3-methylcyclopentanone is great, 
[M] p being +44° and -130° for the cis- and trans- 
conformations, respectively. (3) The observed | M] D 
may be regarded as composed of two parts, namely, 
the contribution from the multipole terms and that 
from the orbital overlapping. The latter corresponds 
to the “incomplete screening of atomic nuclei” re- 
garded as the most important vicinal action in earlier 
calculations. In the present work, it is shown, how- 
ever, that this effect contributes only a few percent 
to the total [M] p, unless the perturbing group is 
very near to the chromophoric group as it is in the 
case of 2-methylcyclopentanone. The failure of the 
previous calculations is, therefore, due mainly to 
the omission of the multipole (especially the quad- 
rupole) terms. (4) The absolute configuration of 
3-methylcyclopentanone indicated by the present cal- 
culation is the opposite of the one suggested by Eyring 
because the latter was based on the overlapping con- 
tribution alone, and this has a sign opposite to that of 
the total [M],. (5) That the observed [M] p of 
2,4,5,5-tetramethylcyclopentanone is considerably 
smaller than that of 2,4-dimethylcyclopentanone may 
be due to one or both of the following possibilities: | 
(a) that the conformation of the 2- and 4-methyl 
groups are slightly deviated from the trans-position, 
in the tetra-methyl compound because of the pres- | 
ence of the tvo additional methyl groups; (b) that! 
the .wo additional methyl groups in 5,5-positions are 
not exactly symmetrical with respect to the ring sd 
that they make contributions to [M] p. 
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KINETIC STUDIES OF THE 
PERMANGANATE-OXALATE REACTION 
BY SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC AND 
TITRIMETRIC METHODS 


(Publication No. 6757) 


Janet May Malcolm, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Although the reaction of permanganate, oxalate 
and hydrogen ions to give water, carbon dioxide and 
manganous ions has been the subject of much study, 

a satisfactory mechanism has not been developed. 
The present study, which included measurements of 
the rate of change of titer and the rate of change of 
light absorption and observation of the effects of 
initial concentrations of permanganate, oxalate, 
hydrogen ion and manganous ion concentrations and 
of ionic strength on these rates, was conducted in 
order to help elucidate the reaction mechanism. 

The new data, obtained using solutions containing 
perchlorate as the only foreign anion in order to 
eliminate the side effects of interfering anions such 
as previous workers encourtered, led to the following 
conclusions: Of the possible oxidation states of 
manganese intermediate between +2 and +7, only the 
+3 state is present in significant concentration dur- 
ing the course of the reaction. After the initial 
stages of the reaction are passed, the concentration 
of manganese (III) increases exponentially with time 
for a considerable period, goes through a maximum 
and decreases rapidly. Manganous ion, when added 
in deficiency, increases the rate only toward the 
beginning of the reaction. Increasing oxalate con- 
centration has an accelerating effect toward the be- 
ginning of the reaction and a decelerating effect 
toward the end. Increasing hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion may decrease the rate toward the beginning of 
the reaction and definitely increases the rate throughout 
the rest of the reaction. The percentage of the per- 
manganate which has reacted at any time is almost 
independent of its initial concentration. The salt ef- 
fect is negative and is most evident after the initial 
stages of the reaction are passed. 

The following mechanism agrees with the experi- 
mental data: 

(1) Mn +C204 =MnC204 

(2) MnC2O4 + MnO. —>Mn(III)* +MN(VI) (rapid) 
(3) Mn(VI) + 3Mn(II) ~4Mn(III)* (rapid) 
(4) 2Mn(VI)+3C204 —--2Mn(III)*+6CO, (rapid) 


(5) Mn(III)* > Mn” +CO, (measurable) 
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Permanganate in solution is accompanied by a very 
Small amount of manganous ion which served to 
initiate the reaction. At the beginning when very 
little manganese (II) is present to reduce the perman- 
ganate all the way to manganese (III), some oxalate 

is oxidized by manganese (VI). Soon enough mangan- 
ese (II) is present so that Step (4) is unimportant and 
Steps (1), (2) and (3) reduce to 


(6) 4MN’+MnO. +C20, —->5MN(III)* (rapid) 


When the permanganate has disappeared, the only re- 
action is the first order decomposition of the manganic 
oxalate complexes, as in Step (5). 


*Mn(III) exists as an equilibrium mixture of the 
mono-, di- and trioxalato complexes. 
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KINETICS OF CRYSTALLINE NUCLEUS 
FORMATION IN SUPERCOOLED LIQUID TIN 


(Publication No. 6760) 


Guy Marshall Pound, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


Oxide coated droplets of molten tin of carefully 
controlled size were supercooled to 120°C below 
their melting point of 232°C. The droplets were of 
the order of magnitude of 5 microns in diameter, and 
the specimens, which were studied by means of a 
dilatometric technique, each consisted of several 
grams or about 10°” of these droplets. This super- 
cooling is 10°C lower than any result previously ob- 
tained, and indicates greater purity of the droplets 
with respect to second-phase impurities. 

Rate of nucleation of crystals in the supercooled 
liquid droplets was measured dilatometrically as a 
function of temperature and droplet size. It is found 
that solidification rate increases rapidly with decrease 
in temperature and increase in droplet size. The re- 
sults show that the nucleation at this temperature is 
assisted by the presence of errr impurities. 
Two different theoretical equations 1,6) for hetero- 
geneous nucleation rate fit the data. The minimum 
value for the solid-liquid interfacial free energy of 
tin is calculated from the data to be 58.5 t 1 ergs/cm’ 
at about 115°C based on certain assumptions listed in 
the Summary. The kinetic coefficient for heteroge- 
neous nucleation computed from the data is 3 x 10™ 
cc~ sec™ within a power of 10. Assuming a frequency 


factor of <= , the theoretical kinetic coefficient for 


homogeneous nucleation is calculated to be 3 x 10” 


cc™ sec”. This agreement is thought to be fortui- 
tous. 

The specific volume of supercooled liquid tin was 
measured by a solidification shrinkage method be- 
tween 140°C and the melting point, and was found 
to follow the extrapolated liquid specific volume 


curve fairly closely. 


Supercooled liquid sulfur droplets (2 microns in 
diameter) in the form of a monodisperse aerosol 
were supercooled to -45°C without appreciable 
freezing. This result is in contradiction of recent 
work by Gorskii(2) and co-workers. 

The critical supersaturation ratio of an aqueous 
solution of AgCl was measured by two methods and 
found to be about 2.5, based on ion products, ata 
temperature of 27°C. Production of a monodisperse 
AgCl hydrosol is involved in both methods. 


1, M. Volmer, Z. Electrochem, 35 (1929), 555. 

6. J. Frenkel, “Kinetic Theory of Liquids” 
(Oxford Press, 1945), 

2. F. K. Gorskii, J. Exp. and Theor. Phys. (USSR) 
18 (1948), 45-47, [C.A. 42,8564]. 
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THE PHOTOCHEMICAL AND 
THERMAL EXCHANGE KINETICS OF 
ALLYL IODIDE AND IODINE 
IN HEXANE SOLUTIONS 


(Publication No. 6766) 


Donald Joseph Sibbett, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The exchange of allyl iodide with iodine in hexane 
solutions was examined by use of iodine-131 as a 
tracer. The reaction was found to be both thermally 
and photochemically sensitive. 

The thermal kinetics indicate an essentially 
bimolecular process with a small contribution from 
a term which is third order in iodine and first order 
in allyl iodide. The effect of oxygen was little if any 
larger than the errors in measurement. The results 
have been examined with respect to known character- 
istics of iodine solutions. | 

The photochemical kinetics indicate an iodine 
atom initiated chain reaction. Apparently the chain 
terminating step usually involves only one chain- 
carrying intermediate, and we have postulated that 
these chains are terminated by the formation of 
allyl radicals. The presence of a considerable oxy- 
gen effect has been used to explain the apparent 
stability of the allyl radical in solution. 
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THE EXCHANGE REACTION BETWEEN 
THE TWO OXIDATION STATES OF 
IRON IN ACID SOLUTION 


(Publication No. 6767) 


J oseph Silverman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The exchange between ferrous and ferric iron in 
perchloric and hydrochloric acids has been found to 
proceed at a measurable rate. In all systems studied, 
the reaction was first order in the overall concentra- 
tion of each oxidation state. 

The rate was observed to increase with decreasing 
acid concentration and increasing chloride concen- 
tration. This is interpreted in terms of hydrolytic 
effects and iron-chloride complexes. 

Entropies of activation are calculated for the com- 
ponent reactions and are compared with theoretical 
predictions. 

The data are shown to be in qualitative agreement 
with the Debye-Huckel-Bronsted-Christiansen rate 
theory. They conflict with the recent rate theory 
suggested by Olson and Simonson. 
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THE ELECTROKINETIC PROPERTIES 
OF DILUTE MONODISPERSE 
SULFUR HYDROSOLS 


(Publication No. 6768) 


Robert Henderson Smellie, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The electrokinetic properties of dilute, monodis- 
perse sulfur hydrosols have been studied by means of 
the microelectrophoresis method. Some dilute, mono- 
disperse acidthiosulfate sols have been found to con- 
fain positively charged particles. The positively 
charged particles exhibit an isoelectric point at pH 
of approximately 4. This is higher than the isoelec- 
tric point of powdered sulfur (pH = 2.7). Therefore, 
the surface is not the same in each case. The funda- 
mental reason for the existence of positively charged 
particles in dilute sols is the absence of significant 
amounts of polythionate, thus allowing H+ ion to be- 
come operative. In this respect the sols differ from 
those prepared from concentrated reagents. The ad- 
dition of sodium pentathionate in very small quantities 
(final conc. 1-5 x 107° M) reduces the positive charge 
or reverses it. The concentration of polythionate as 
pentathionate in dilute sols is probably less than 
1 x107°M. In some sols the positive charge changes 
to negative during their development. This might be 
due to the production of a polythionate in the sol. 
These sols differ from those in which the charge re- 
mains positive, only in thiosulfate concentration. Evi- 
dence is presented which indicates SOs= ion is respon- 
sible for the negative charge on particles at high pH. 


Positively charged sols were prepared from alcohol- 
sulfur solutions and acetone-sulfur solutions. The 
presence of acetic acid seems to be necessary for 
the production of a positive charge in these sols. 
Mechanisms by means of which H+ ion could be 
placed on the surface of the particles are discussed. 
Among the possibilities considered is a mechanism 
in which neutral weak acid molecules may transfer 
H+ ion and deposit it on the surface of the particles. 
This mechanism, if it did occur, could not be differ- 
entiated from the action of an amphoteric substance 
on the surface of the particles without further study 
of the effect of various weak acids. The effects of 
certain substances are discussed. Miscellaneous 
observations are presented. 
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THE KINETICS OF THE CIS-TRANS 
ISOMERIZATION OF DIBROMOETHY LENE 
AND OF ITS EXCHANGE WITH BROMINE 


(Publication No. 6769) 


Hyman Steinmetz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The thermal bromine catalyzed cis-trans iso- 
merization of dibromoethylene was studied in the 
temperature range 39-59°C. Carbon tetrachloride 
was used as solvent and oxygen was excluded from 
the system. The reaction is first order in dibromo- 
ethylene isomer and half order in bromine. The 
rate constant for the bromine catalyzed isomeriza- 
tion was best fitted by the expression 

- 11 -21,800 moles -if =1 

k=6x10°™ exp RT a sec . 
The results indicate that free bromine atoms catalyze 
the isomerization. 

Under the sam:: conditions of the isomerization 
experiments, an exchange reaction occurs between 
Br. and C2H2Br2. Both isomers exchange at equal 
rates with Br2. The exchange reaction was studied 
in the temperature range 30-45°C. The rate expres- 
sion for exchange is given by 


k! Bro ha C.H-Br2 
~ * At 35.6°C, k’ was 
1 +k" C.H2Br2 


Br > 1/2 
found to be 4.69 x 10™ more sec” while k"™ 


was found to be 0.341. The activation energy for k’* 
is 23.8 kcal/mole, while that for k” is essentially 
zero. The mechanism of exchange is similar to that 
of isomerization, except that the Br - Br2 exchange 
complicates the exchange kinetics. Corrections were 
made for the addition of Br2 to C2H2Brz2. 
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COLLECTIONS OF 
INTERDEPENDENT PARTICLES 


(Publication No. 6771) 


Au-Chin Tang, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


A familiar method for attacking intractable exam- 
ples of the Schroedinger equation employs the varia- 
tion principle to identify the “best” approximation 
having some arbitrarily assumed form. When we 
apply this method to a collection of N particles, whose 
potential energy is the sum of interactions for all 
possible pairs 


UT) = 


and seek the “best” approximate wave functions 
having the forms of either antisymmetrized or sym- 
metrized linear combinations of products formed 
from orthonormal functions of one variable alone 


FUE - 


X, "by ) 


wp DFE? (a, 


Tar f = 


where ( is a permutation of (4 ---,~) and 


(Fe. % 7 = Fey (3), 


we find that the appropriate factor functions are defined 
by one or the other of two integro-differential equations. 





Both of these integro-differential equations have 
for their exact solutions in an infinite domain any 
function from the set 


-(F)=A eg le XP) (4). 


When, however, we attempt to satisfy the boundary 
conditions for a collection confined in some suitable 
finite volume V we find it impossible to do so in the 
usual way by forming linear combinations from func- 
tions in the set (4) because the integro-differential 
operator is not linear. We can overcome this diffi- 

culty if we replace the normalizing coefficient A in 
(4) by a function c (7 AS, which has one value 
everywhere within the region V, vanishes everywhere 
outside of V, and changes rapidly between these values 
at the boundary. Quantization of the functions 








$(A) =e (ZA ep UWA TD (5) 
results from the orthogonality condition (3). Then, 


the collection has a uniform particle density in all of 
its stationary states, whose energies are given by 


a + — <, (6) 


é; = £5 & + YC) (7). 


Ul Yn), a constituent of the integro-differential opera- 
tor, must be computed in an explicitly defined way 
from the functions (5) and the function “i, f 7} J 
defined by (1), 

When we examine the definition for //( Ww) we 
find that it will become infinite for any form of pair 
potential function that is too strongly singular at the 
origin. The assumption (2) does not include sufficient 
correlation of probabilities to prevent occurrences of 
configurations that would be excluded by the correct 
wave functions. Instead of attempting to revise (2) 
we can introduce temporarily a plausible, ad hoc 
correction (implying correlations) into the definition 
of (/( Ww) in order to remedy the defect. 

With any short-range pair potential providing for 
repulsion near the origin and attraction at greater 
separations, the statistical mechanical development 
of the foregoing solution leads to a van der Waals’ 
type of condensation and critical behavior. 

In the quantum mechanical development described 
above, functions ¢ (7/ will still yield satisfactory 
solutions if the non- vanishing region of C(~, A,/is 
restricted to any arbitrary sub-region contained 
within V. Thus, we may have several sets of func- 
tions corresponding to (5), each set having its non- 
vanishing values in a different sub-region of V. In 
consequence of (3), two different sub-regions may not 
overlap. We are led accordingly to visualize station- 
ary states for the collection such that the container 
is divided arbitrarily into non-overlapping regions, 
with different sets of wave functions, different per 
cle densities and different potential energies ( fy, ) 
in the several different regions. In one limiting case 
(non-localized) there is only one region belonging in 
common to all members of the collection. In another 
limiting case (localized) there are N sub-regions 
with but one particle assigned to each. Considera- 
tions show that a collection inhibited to these two 
limiting cases alone will pass abruptly from the non- 
localized into the localized condition as the tempera- 
ture is lowered, in addition to undergoing, as noted 
above, van der Waals’ type of condensation at tem- 
peratures below a certain critical one while in the 
non-localized condition. 
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CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGICAL 


STUDIES ON THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS 
ENDOCRINE STATES ON SULFUR 
METABOLISM IN THE RAT FOLLOWING 
THE SYNTHESIS OF S°° -LABELED 
METHIONINE AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A METHOD FOR SULFUR ANALYSIS 
AND S* ASSAY TECHNIQUE 


(Publication No. 6228) 


Richard Nailor, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University, 1953 


The anabolic and catabolic effect of various endo- 
crines as reflected by their effect on sulfur metabo- 
lism was studied. In the preparation for this study 
s** -labeled methionine was synthesized and analyt- 
ical procedures for determining the various fractions 
of sulfur in serum, urine and tissue homogenates of 
liver, kidney and intestinal mucosa were developed. 

Methionine was synthesized as follows: Gamma 
butyrolactone, the starting material, was brominated 
to form a@ -bromo-y -butyrolactone which was 
treated with ammonia and hydrobromic acid to form 
a -amino- Y -butyrolactone hydrobromide which was 
separated in good yield. The hydrobromide salt was 
converted to 3,6-bis-(f -hydroxyethyl1)-2,5-diketo- 
piperazine which in turn was changed to 3,6- bis- 
(8-chloroethyl)-2,5,-diketopiperazine by treating 
with thionyl chloride, and the latter compound was 
condensed with S*° -labeled thiourea to form 3,6-bis- 


(8 -isothiouroniumethyl)-2,5-diketopiperazine. This 
condensation product was treated with dimethyl sul- 
fate in the presence of sodium hydroxide to form 
methionine anhydride which was easily hydrolyzed 


to methionine labeled with S*°.. Many necessary 
modifications from the literature sources used were 
initiated to obtain results. The final phase of this 
synthesis was performed in collaboration with Abbott 
Laboratories of North Chicago, Illinois. 

A scheme of sulfur analysis in biological samples 
and an assay technique for S* were developed. The 
sulfur of all samples was determined by converting 
the sulfur to inorganic sulfate by appropriate methods, 
and the sulfate was precipitated as benzidine sulfate. 
The hydrochloric acid solution of this precipitate was 
used for the analysis of sulfate by diazotizing the 
benzidine and developing a violet color with N-(1- 
naphthyl)-ethylenediamine dihydrochloride, and the 


acid solution of benzidine sulfate was also plated 
directly on glass cover slips for the assay of S*° in 
flow counters. A new procedure for precipitating 
serum and tissue proteins using an organic solvent 
precipitant was developed and the Carius oxidation, 
benzidine precipitation, and colorimetric procedures 
were investigated and improved for this study. The 
procedure for the assay of S*° was uniquely devel- 
oped for plating small amounts of benzidine sulfate 
and for plating a sample of the same solution used 
for colorimetric analysis. Reproducible results 
well within 10 percent accuracy were easily obtained. 

After methionine synthesis and method develop- 
ment was completed the effect of cortisone on the 
uptake of S~° -labeled methionine into liver, kidney, 
serum and intestinal mucosa was studied. The specific 
activities of the sulfur in these samples after 48 hours 
was determined in both normal and cortisone-treated 
rats. Results obtained on normal animals were simi- 
lar in magnitude to the results obtained by other 
workers, and there was an indication that cortisone 
decreased the uptake of the label into most tissues 
but increased the uptake of the tracer into liver. 
Urinary excretion of s* was greatly augmented in 
cortisone-treated animals. 

The effect of the hypo and hyper states of adrenal, 
thyroid and insulin on the urinary excretion of s*° 
following the administration of S > -labeled meth- 
ionine was investigated. The hypo states were pro- 
duced by adrenalectomy, injection of NaI*™* and 
alloxan administration, and the hyper states were 
produced by injections of cortisone, dl-thyroxine, 
and insulin. By studying the 48-hour urinary partition 
of S°° the anabolic and catabolic effects of the vari- 
our endocrines were evaluated assuming that reten- 
tion of S*° indicated protein synthesis and augmented 
excretion of S* as sulfate indicated amino acid ca- 
tabolism. The order of the percentage of the injected 
dose excreted in 48 hours as total sulfur was as fol- 
lows: Diabetic 43, hypothyroid 38, hyperadrenal 30, 
hyperthyroid 27, hyperinsulin 19, adrenalectomized 
19 and normal 18. The increased excretion above 
normal values appeared in the urine primarily in the 
oxidized sulfur fraction of the first 12 hours. A com- 
parison of these results with N’° excretion under 
similar conditions was presented. 
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DOMESTIC 


THE EFFECT OF ENERGY, PROTEIN, 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, AND CERTAIN 
B-VITAMIN INTAKES ON DAILY AND MEAN 
RETENTIONS OF NITROGEN, CALCIUM, 
AND PHOSPHORUS FOR ONE WOMAN 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF AGE 


(Publication No. 6084) 


Martha Richardson, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1953 


The effect of energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
and certain B-vitamin intakes on the retention of ni- 
trogen, calcium, and phosphorus was studied for one 
woman 35 years of age. The experiment consisted of 
three ten-day and one 30-day experimental period. 
Five-day balances for nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus were determined for the three ten-day periods. 
Daily balances of nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus 
were determined for the 30-day period. Energy de- 
terminations of food, urine, and feces (seven-day 
composites) were made by means of the bomb calo- 
rimeter. The first ten-day period served as a con- 
trol in which foods were self-selected with no animal- 
type protein in the breakfast, by choice. For the 
second ten-day period, the protein was kept the same 
as the control, but re-allocated so that the breakfast 
meal never contained less than nine grams animal 
protein, with calories and other nutrients remaining 
constant by calculation. For the third ten-day period, 
the protein was increased to 100 grams daily by the 
addition of beef protein, with the same re-allocation 
as for period two. For the 30-day period, foods were 
self-selected, and weight remained constant during 
all experimental periods. 

A positive nitrogen retenion of 2.46 grams was 
determined for the first ten-day period during which 
time the subject consumed a balanced diet of 2314 
calories, 11.8, 0.928, and 1.328 grams of nitrogen, 
calcium, and phosphorus respectively. When protein 
was re-allocated in period two, and increased to 100 


SCIENCE 


grams in period three, no consistent change in reten- 
tion of nutrients at this liberal level of intake was 
noted. 

For the 30-day period, a diet of 1618 calories with 
10.82, 0.578, and 1.256 grams of nitrogen, calcium, 
and phosphorus respectively was consumed with a 
resulting retention of 1.65 grams nitrogen. Fluctu- 
ating positive nitrogen balances were found which 
showed no apparent cyclic trends or pattern. 

Regression lines of retention on intake were com- 
puted and amounts to insure equilibrium determined 
for this subject. For nitrogen, calcium, and phos- 
phorus the amounts needed to insure equilibrium 
were 135, 11, and 18 milligrams per kilogram body 
weight. 

A weight reduction between periods had curbed 
the appetite and altered the desire for food. Mean 
creatinine excretions were determined for all periods. 
This excretion level was reduced 52 per cent with a 
weight reducticn of 18 per cent, which may have sug- 
gested a loss of nitrogen as well as water and fat, 
despite the high level of protein intake throughout 
the reduction period. 

Marked daily fluctuation in basal metabolic rate 
was noted with deviation around the menstrual period. 
The insensible weight loss method for determining 
heat production could not be applied to this subject 
who perspired freely. 

A comparison of analyzed and calculated methods 
of arriving at food values was made, and a consistent- 
ly lower value for calculated figures was found ior 
calories, phosphorus, riboflavin, and niacin. The 
differences in the nutritive value of diets arrived at 
by various methods may help to explain the discrep- 
ancies between the nutritive value of foods actually 
consumed by women with the amounts of nutrients 
recommended. 
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ECONOMICS, GENERAL 


SCALE, VERTICAL INTEGRATION 
AND COSTS IN 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION FIRMS 


(Publication No. 6785) 


Frederick E. Balderston, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The objective of this dissertation was to establish 
the relationships between the scale of operation, the 
type of internal organization (including the degree of 
vertical integration), and the cost results of firms in 
the residential construction industry. The method 
chosen for the gathering of empirical information on 
the problem was that of selecting a limited number 
of small, medium-sized and large firms, and of pre- 
paring a detailed analysis of the operating policies 
and post-war building activities of each firm. 

The first task in the study was to describe the 
general outlines of the industry: this analysis of in- 
dustry structure, in Chapter II, showed that the resi- 
dential construction industry has the characteristic 
of free entry. More than twenty-five per cent of the 
total U. S. output of dwelling units in 1949 was built 
by owner-builders, defined as those who build for 
their own occupancy. Apart from these, small enter- 
prises (building less than ten units in 1949) consti- 
tuted about ninety per cent of the total population of 
firms in the industry but produced only about one- 
third of the industry’s output. Firms which produced 
one hundred or more houses per year were a negli- 
gible fraction of the total population of firms, but 
they produced about forty per cent of the industry’s 
output in metropolitan areas, and they dominated 
output in the price-classes that are associated with 
the “mass market” in new residential construction. 

These facts, and comparisons between two metro- 
politan areas having approximately equal populations 
in 1950 but very different rates of population growth 
and of residential construction during the decade 
from 1940-1950, led to the conclusion that a high 
rate of demand for new houses tends to increase both 
the absolute and the relative importance of the larger 
firms. Study of the structure of the industry resulted 
in a classification of firms by type and size. Each 
of the firms selected for detailed analysis was, in 
turn, identified in its category in this classification, 
so as to give some indication of the number of firms 
to which the conclusions of the case study might 
conceivably apply. 

As an introduction to the analytical treatment in 
Chapter IV, of the scale-integration optimum of the 
firm, a general analysis of work processes and 
operating policies of construction firms was pre- 
sented in Chapter III. The case studies which served 
as background for the analysis are presented in an 
Appendix. They are of varying length, depending on 


the complexity of the history and organizational 
pattern found in the subject firm. Some observations 
are made, in each instance, about the significance 
and effectiveness of operating policies and about the 
importance to the firm of the attitudes and talents 

of its leading executive. 

The cost positions of case-group firms were 
analyzed separately in Chapter V, rather than in the 
case histories themselves. Differences in various 
characteristics of the physical product and in its 
potential length of life made necessary a number of 
corrections of the cost figures secured from case- 
group firms. The cost comparisons showed con- 
siderable variation in the efficiency-levels of case- 
group firms. Despite an apparent downward drift 
in unit costs as the size of operations increased, it 
was shown that some quite small builders were able 
to approximate the cost-levels achieved by their 
larger competitors. This led to the inference that 
managerial effectiveness, regardless of the output 
range of the firm, was a more important overall 
determinant of costs than were various specific 
economies and diseconomies of scale. This empiri- 
cal investigation of costs provided evidence for cer- 
tain key assumptions made in Chapter IV. 

In Chapter VI, inferences gained from the case 
analyses and cost comparisons were drawn together 
in defense of the analytical conclusion that the scope 
of the firm — the compromise reached, in the short 
run, between more output and a higher degree of 
vertical integration — is a function of the firm’s 
market situation and of the amounts of its limiting 
resources. This, the optimum of the firm, was then 
applied to the problem of predicting changes in in- 
dustry structure. 

In Chapter VII, the concluding chapter, limited 
application of the analysis was made in the formula- 
tion of a judgment concerning the social performance 
of the firm and industry. Possibilities for improve- 
ment of the analysis of the internal optimum of the 
firm, and for its general application, were then con- 
sidered. An issue of methodology, and a suggested 
extension of the study to include analysis of patterns 
of industry organization, were briefly discussed. 
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ROOTS OF THE NEW DEAL: 
THE ECONOMIC THOUGHT OF 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT TO 1932 


(Publication No. 6621) 


Daniel Roland Fusfeld, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Roosevelt was brought up in an atmosphere of 
noblesse oblige that taught concern for the unfortunate 
and service to the community. These ideas were later 
to expand into a belief that one of the most important 
functions of government was to promote welfare 
through legislation. 

At Harvard F.D.R. had courses in economics that 
were centered on the economic problems of the early 
twentieth century — big business and economic con- 
centration, money, and the growing maturity of the 
American nation. His courses were close to the orth- 
odox economics of that time, and they emphasized re- 
form within the framework of the existing order. 

F.D.R. began his political career at the height of 
the progressive movement, and was strongly in- 
fluenced by both Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. 
From progressivism F.D.R. took the themes of eco- 
nomic and political reform in the interest of the 
common man, of big business as a danger to demo- 
cratic principles, and of the need for conservation, 
and he supported the welfare legislation of the pro- 
gressive period. 

Although F.D.R. placed his major emphasis on 
political reform when he first entered politics in 1910, 
his experiences as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
from 1913 to 1920, which brought him into direct con- 
tact with big business and labor, caused him to shift 
the emphasis in his thinking to economic problems. 

The welfare legislation of New York State in the 
1920’s under Governor Alfred E. Smith — strongly 
supported by F.D.R. — represents an important con- 
necting link between progressivism and the New Deal. 

During the twenties Roosevelt engaged in a num- 
ber of business activities. The most important of 
these was the American Construction Council, a 
trade association in the construction industry that 
sought to improve the performance of the industry 
by developing codes of fair practice and reducing 
instability. It was part of the trade association move- 
ment that was to lead ultimately to the N.R.A. codes 
of the New Deal. 

When Roosevelt became governor he tried to de- 
velop a program of regional planning for New York 
State that included lower taxes for the farmer, in- 
creased state aid for roads and schools, a land-use 
survey to determine the best uses to which land could 
be put, a series of regional farmers’ markets, re- 
forestation, and low-cost power to be ubtained by 
state development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence River, as well as by more effective public 
utility regulation. However, the depression brought 
to the fore problems of depression relief and bank 
failures, and only a start was made on the projects 
for regional planning. At the same time, F. D. R. 
pushed labor and welfare legislation, particularly 
old age insurance and unemployment insurance. 





F.D.R. sought to find answers to the depression 
problem. He believed in an underconsumption-over- 
production theory of the origin of the depression and 
expressed the view that economic planning was nec- 
essary. His “brain trust” was organized to work 
out specific anti-depression measures within that 
general framework. 

In the 1932 campaign Roosevelt presented the 
major elements of his program for recovery and re- 
form, foreshadowing most of the important legislation 
of the early New Deal. It was a program that empha- 
sized increased regulation of business, planning for 
agriculture and industry, and an extension of welfare 
legislation. Roosevelt’s New Deal, as drawn up in 
the 1932 campaign, represented a dramatic shift 
away from the ideal of laissez-faire. 
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A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF 
SOME RECENT BUSINESS PATTERNS 
FOR IOWA AND SELECTED COUNTIES 


(Publication No. 6528) 


Dick Albert Leabo, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


Purpose of Study 

The primary objective of this study is to attempt 
to discover and analyze any recent important economic 
shifts which have taken place in the twenty leading 
counties in Iowa, and in the State as a whole in terms 
of nine industry groups. Another purpose is to collect 
and to make available a certain amount of data con- 
cerning the structure of the State’s economy. 


Scope of This Study 

As indicated above the analyses are done for the 
twenty leading counties and for the State. The nine 
industries covered are: agriculture; construction; 
finance, insurance and real estate; manufacturing; 
mining; retail trade; service trades; wholesale 
trade; and public utilities. The changes are noted 
with respect to income, population, employment, 
value added by manufacture, and many other factors. 


Value and Interest of Findings 

The findings should be of interest to: (1) persons 
concerned with planning advertising and sales cam- 
paigns; (2) persons interested in various types of 
market research; and (3) certain government agencies 
which may find the data useful in planning selected 
activities. In addition the data: (1) provide indicators 
of the stability of the economy of the State; and (2) 
determine areas of unsatisfactory economic growth. 


Methodology 

The study makes use of statistical methodology 
primarily, and historical methodology secondarily. 
Therefore, the nature of the project is both statistical 
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and historical. The former is used to uncover the 
findings while the latter is used to draw general con- 
clusions. 


Summary 

In attempting to determine which industries con- 
tribute the most in establishing the level of Iowa’s 
income payments, correlation techniques were em- 
ployed. A multiple linear correlation indicated that 
the wholesale and retail trades exert the greatest 
influence in determining the level of the State’s in- 
come payments. The relative long-run stability of 
these industries accounts for their ranking ahead of 
agriculture. Agricultural income payments in Iowa 
have ranged from a low of $97.2 million in 1933 to 
a high of $1,422 million in 1948. On the other hand, 
trade income has never reached such heights but 
neither has it dropped to such low levels. In 1933, 
wholesale and retail trade income in Iowa was es- 
timated to have been $114.1 million while the high 
year was 1951 when the income payments in those 
industries totalled $674.7 million. The remaining 
industries rank in the following manner from third 
through eighth: (3) manufacturing, (4) finance, (5) 
service, (6) mining, (7) construction, and (8) public 
utilities. 

On the basis of nine simple linear correlations it 
was discovered that a direct relative relationship be- 
tween a 10 percent rise in the level of Gross National 
Product and in the level of Iowa income payments 
exists in the agriculture and public utilities indus- 
tries. It was further discovered that both the manu- 
facturing and the wholesale and retail trade indus-- 
tries experience a rise or decline in their income 
by something greater than the change in the level of 
G.N.P. The service and construction industries, on 
the other hand, tend to experience slightly less of a 
change in the level of their income than that affecting 
G.N.P. Mining income in Iowa apparently is not as 
closely geared to the fluctuations in G.N.P. as that 
of other industries. When G.N.P. increases or de- 
creases 10 percent, mining income in Iowa rises or 
falls nearly 5 percent. 

Finally, Iowa does not have large reserves of 
factory-disciplined semi-skilled labor and is handi- 
capped in attempts to attract many large-scale manu- 
facturing industries. Perhaps Iowa can best serve 
the Nation during periods of international unrest, 
therefore, by stressing agriculture rather than by 
diverting efforts to bringing more manufacturing in- 
to the State. 
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A STUDY OF THE ACCOUNTING AND 
BUDGETING LAWS AND PROCEDURES 
FOR IOWA MUNICIPALITIES 
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Statement of Problem 

The accounting officials of Iowa municipalities 
encounter many problems when preparing the ac- 
counting, budgeting, and reporting records for their 
city or town. The municipal official responsible for 
these records differ in the various towns and cities 
over the state; the municipal clerk, the municipal 
auditor, and the city manager are the officials which 
usually have this responsibility. The records kept 
by the accounting official are the basis of the infor- 
mation presented to the municipal council, the resi- 
dents of the community, and the state auditor’s office 
concerning the financial transactions of the munici- 
pality. 

This study is designed to analyze the municipal 
accounting, budgeting, and reporting laws and pro- 
cedures in Iowa, to provide information and materials 
which will have educational value to municipal ac- 
counting officers, and to make suggestions as to de- 
sirable changes in the municipal finance laws and 
procedures in Iowa. 


Purpose 

The primary purposes of this study are: 

1. To develop accounting, budgeting, and reporting 
information and materials which will have an educa- 
tional value to municipal accounting officials and to 
impress on them the importance of good accounting, 
budgeting, and reporting procedures. 

2. To make suggestions for changes in the Iowa 
municipal finance laws and the forms prescribed by 
the state auditor’s office which will simplify the 
accounting, budgeting and reporting procedures now 
required. 

Secondary purposes of the study are: 

1. To develop an accounting manual which will 
serve as a handbook for Iowa municipal officials as- 
suming present regulations and laws remain. 

2. To develop the importance of good municipal 
budgeting procedure. 

3. To create a better understanding among the 
municipal accounting officials, the state auditor’s 
office and the state comptroller’s office. 

4. To provide a uniform chart of accounts which 
may be used by all Iowa municipalities. 


Procedure 

The writer made use of the personal interview 
and the library methods of educational research in 
the preparation of this thesis. 

The personal interview method was used because 
of the compact geographical area in which representa- 
tive municipalities of various sizes could be found. 
The municipal clerks interviewed were from munici- 
palities located in the southeast quarter of Iowa. 
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The library method was followed in order to find 
the information necessary to make a comparison of 
Iowa municipal finance laws with those of five other 
mid-west states. A study was made of accounting, 
budgeting and reporting procedures to determine 
the ones which are generally recognized as being 
“effective.” 


Recommendations 

The more important recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. Payments of cash for any purpose in excess 
of the amount originally budgeted and appropriated 
should be made only if the council gives specific ap- 
proval. The state municipal finance laws of Illinois, 
Ohio, and Washington provide that additional appro- 
priations for general purposes can be made only if 
the council declares that it is for an emergency 
purpose. 

2. Every budget should be prepared so that it 
will show the amount of revenue for each fund by 
source and the amount of expenditures for each fund 
by function. The Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, the National 
Committee on Governmental Accounting, and govern- 
mental accounting textbooks all recommend the 
preparation of budgets as suggested above. 

3. The receipts and expenditures of publicly 
owned utilities should not be included as a part of the 
annual general and ordinary operating statement of 
the municipality. In addition, a separate fund should 
be maintained and a separate budget should be prepared 
for each utility. Accounting manuals for Tennessee 
and Washington municipalities, the National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting, the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States and Canada, 
and governmental accounting textbooks all recom- 
mended that the accounting, budgeting and reporting 
records of municipally owned utilities should be kept 
separate from the financial transactions involving 
general tax money. 

4. A uniform chart of accounts should be used by 
Iowa municipalities. Its use will provide uniform 
accounts throughout all the accounting, budgeting, 
and reporting records of the municipality. 
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WAGE POLICY AND 
THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


(Publication No. 6238) 


Benjamin Arnold Rogge, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University, 1953 


This work was undertaken with a view to contri- 
buting to an orderly discussion and appraisal of wage 
policy in a market economy. In particular, it was de- 
signed to examine the operation of the wage factor 
as it influences the organization of economic activity 


in space. Particular attention was given to wage 
policies of employers, employees and units of govern- 
ment directed to the goal of “equal pay for equal 
work.” However the reasoning was shown to be ap- 
plicable to most varieties of wage policy which pro- 
duce areas of excess supplies of labor or excess 
demands for labor. 

The central task of the study was to construct a 
series of models which could be employed in a space- 
analysis of wage structures and changes in wage- 
structures. The general procedure in the model- 
building was designed to answer the following ques- 
tion: What are the minimum assumptions which 
must be made to predict each of various possible 
results from an arbitrary wage structure ? 

Each model was distinguished from each other 
model by specific assumptions made with respect to 
the degree of competition for labor in the given labor 
market areas and to the degree of inter-area mo- 
bility and locational freedom of labor units and capi- 
tal units. The employment, location, and income dis- 
tribution effects of a forced equalization of wage 
rates among areas were then determined for each 
model. 

All of the models were first constructed within a 
framework of general assumptions. The general as- 
sumptions were then dropped, one by one, to deter- 
mine the influence of each assumption on the pre- 
dicted effects of a forced equalization of wage rates. 
This was followed by a survey of various compre- 
hensive labor market studies. The purpose of this 
survey was to determine which models would appear 
to be mose useful in predicting the consequences of 
a forced equalization of wage rates in the American 
economy today. 

These findings were then subjected to various 
welfare criteria. This in turn led to the development 
of a tentative normative evaluation of various types 
of wage policy and of some suggested lines of action 
to bring wage policy into conformity with welfare 
requirements. 

The general findings of the study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) The cost barrier represented by space will 
always be sufficient to prevent market forces alone 
from bringing an exact equalization or real wage 
rates among the areas of an economy. 

(2) A forced equalization of money wage rates 
will reduce but not eliminate the tendency for firms 
and workers to make adjustments in space in re- 


sponse to labor supply and demand factors. 


(3) If firms and/or workers are quite immobile 
or are possessed of little locational freedom, forced 
equalization will tend to produce stranded pockets of 
unemployed or underemployed workers. 

(4) So-called “dynamic” adjustments to wage 
changes (such as changes in worker efficiency, mana- 
gerial efficiency, the technology of industry, effective 
demand, etc.) do not appear to be adequate to offset 
the employment or locational effects of a forced 
equalization of wage rates. 

(5) A flexible and differentiated wage structure 
would appear to produce locational results consistent 
with the most frequently used criteria of good location 
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policy. At the same time, a forced equalization of 
wages would appear to produce results inconsistent 
with the same criteria. 

(6) The movement toward forced equalization of 
wages seems to be part of the general “rejection of 
the market” which has characterized American eco- 
nomic policy for sometime. If this trend is continued, 
efforts to increase the efficiency of other elements 
in the adjustment mechanism (particularly the mo- 
bility of labor) must be redoubled. 
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CONCENTRATION IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(Publication No. 6691) 


Gideon Rosenbluth, Ph.D. 
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Economic concentration is investigated in a sam- 
ple of Canadian manufacturing industries. The level 
of concentration in different industries is compared 
and an attempt is made to account for the observed 
differences. Concentration by plants is contrasted 
with concentration by firms, concentration in Canada 
is compared with concentration in the United States, 
and trends in plant concentration are studied. 

Much of the study is based on a special compila- 
tion of data from the Canadian Census of Manufactures 
for the year 1948. A sample of 96 manufacturing in- 


dustries is selected for study by eliminating industries 


with great product heterogeneity and those with prod- 
ucts produced largely in other industries. Concentra- 
tion is measured by the number of the largest firms 
in an industry that account for 80 per cent of employ- 
ment. A low value of this index indicates high con- 
centration. 

In half of the manufacturing industries studied, 9 
or less of the leading firms account for 80 per cent 
of employment. Examples of areas of high concen- 
tration are the primary metals industries, transpor- 
tation equipment, cigarettes, distilleries, cotton tex- 
tiles and many of the nonmetallic mineral and chemi- 
cal processing industries. Low concentration is typi- 
cal of the apparel industries, many food processing 
industries, sawmills, machine shops, pharmaceutical 
preparations and others. 

Concentration as measured in this study is mathe- 
matically a function of the number of firms and of 
the inequality of firm size as measured by the per- 
centage of firms required to account for 80 per cent 
of employment. It was found that while, in the cross 
section of industries, concentration is highly cor- 
related with the number of firms (concentration is 
high in industries with few firms) there is no corre- 
lation between concentration and inequality of firm 
size, since the latter does not vary much between 
one industry and another. 

Industries with large firms tend to have few firms, 


but the correlation is not too strong and there is an 
almost equally strong negative correlation between 
size of industry and concentration. Firms tend to 
be large in industries using a high proportion of 
capital to labor, although there are many exceptions 
to this rule and the correlation is not too strong. 
Firms tend to be small and concentration low where 
products or materials are relatively costly or diffi- 
cult to transport and markets or material sources 
are scattered geographically. In some of these in- 
dustries concentration in separate regional markets 
is of course higher than concentration on a national 
basis. 

Concentration in Canada was found to be higher 
than in the United States in 50 of the 56 industries 
for which a comparison could be made. The average 
size of firms is slightly larger in the United States, 
but the average size of industries is considerably 
larger. Hence industries in the United States tend 
to have more firms, and lower concentration than 
their Canadian counterparts. These differences re- 
flect the fact that population and market size in 
Canada are considerably smaller than in the United 
States while the technology of industry is very similar. 

The plant size distribution for Manufacturing as 
a whole exhibits lower concentration in 1948 than in 
1922 even though industries with high concentration 
were of somewhat greater relative importance at 
the later date. These findings suggest that plant 
concentration within industries probably declined 
(on the average) in this period. While the capital- 
labor ratio rose and average plant capacity increased, 
the market expanded even more. 

Plant concentration within industries did not in- 
crease (on the average) during the war and decreased 
Significantly after the war. Industries with high con- 
centration, such as aircraft production, gained great- 
ly in relative importance during the war but declined 
again thereafter. 

Various ways of measuring concentration are 
compared in an appendix and the problems involved 
are discussed. 
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The objective of this study was the construction 
of a series of annual estimates of the value of the 
nonfarm housing inventory. These estimates were 
derived by adding to a wealth estimate for January 
1, 1890 annual estimates of net residential capital 
formation plus an allowance for land. 

The data which enter into these estimates are 
as follows: 
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1) The initial wealth estimate for 1890 which was 
derived by multiplying the total number of dwelling 
units, taken from Wickens, by the average value per 
dwelling unit estimated from 1890 mortgage census 
data; 

2) An annual series of gross residential capital 
formation including additions and alterations, taken 
for the period 1890-1920 from a forthcoming study 
by the Institute for Urban Land Use and Housing 
Studies, Columbia University, in conjunction with the 
National Bureau of Economic Research; for the per- 
iod 1921-1950 the official Commerce data were used; 

3) An annual allowance for capital consumption 
in order to pass to net capital formation. This allow- 
ance consisted of a charge for depreciation which was 
tied to an empirical age-value curve and an allowance 
for demolitions; 

4) An allowance for the value of residential sites 
taken as a ratio to cumulated structure values. This 
ratio was based on benchmark data which indicated 
a declining trend of from 40 per cent to 18 per cent of 
total residential real estate value; 

5) A price index to permit an annual revaluation 
of the standing inventory into current dollars. This 
was accomplished by means of a construction cost 
index. No significant long-run differences would 
have emerged if a market price index had been sub- 
stituted. 

These wealth estimates were compared to inde- 
pendent census type wealth estimates and an effort 
was made to reconcile the differences. Residential 
wealth was likewise compared to aggregate residential 


mortgage debt; a rising debt-to-value ratio was noted. 


Residential wealth was also compared to residential 
rent with a declining capital-output ratio indicated. 
Finally, a statistical analysis of changing types of 
structures in the housing inventory was presented 
in an appendix. 
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Several widely accepted studies have shown that, 
under varying economic and technical conditions, 
unions may oppose, attempt to control, compete, or 
cooperate with the introduction of new methods and 
equipment. This study shows that none of those 
categories describes the policies of industrial unions 
in the mass-production industries. Through collective 


bargaining, companies and unions in those industries 
have developed still another approach to the problems 
involved. This policy consists of three elements. 
The first is that management retains full responsi- 
bility for initiating technical improvements. Second, 
individual wage rates and crew requirements usually 
may not be reduced or incentive standards and work 
loads increased except as a result of compensating 
changes in methods and equipment. And, third, any 
resulting changes in work loads and job values are 
jointly determined. 

Technical and institutional factors peculiar to the 
mass-production industries seem to account for this 
policy. Job modification is the most common kind of | 
change in these industries. Such changes do not 
greatly affect the existing level of technology and 
usually alter only a minor part of job content. Con- 
sequently, “displacement of skill” is rarely a con- 
sideration in industrial union policy. Industrial re- 
search and scientific management provide for a con- 
stant flow of job modifications. The technical and 
economic characteristics of these changes may, how- 
ever, vary widely. Partly because of this variety, 
management tends to rely heavily on time study and 
job evaluation in proposing new wage rates and work 
standards. The impact on the work force of any one 
change tends to be relatively small. Nevertheless, 
the scale of output and the complexity of organization 
of many mass-production firms may make the prob- 
lems raised by such minor changes difficult to solve 
by a simple rule. 

Industrial union structure is also an important 
factor affecting policy toward job modifications. The 
craft union policies described in earlier studies are 
techniques for protecting the scarcity value of more 
or less homogeneous skills. In the mass-production 
industries, the pursuit of such policies would tend to 
divide the membership of the occupationally hetero- 
geneous industrial union and would weaken its bar- 
baining strength. Even union-management cooperation 
would not protect such a union against the possibilities 
for internal friction inherent in many technical im- 
provements. Industrial union policy, therefore, must 
be capable of generalization on at least a plant-wide 
basis. The policy of joint management, outlined 
above, seems to meet that requirement. 

National union leadership provides only very gen- 
eral guides to policy and limited technical assistance 
in bargaining with respect to job modifications. The 
local union is the effective level on which such bar- 
gaining takes place. Partly, this is because of wide 
differences among producers with respect to tech- 
nology and product. Mostly, bargaining on a local 
basis is necessary to solve the novel human relations 
problems that sometimes accompany job modifica- 
tions. Compromise is frequently necessary to settle 
disputes. In this area of bargaining, informal prac- 
tices and procedures often tend to have more influ- 
ence on the outcome than the provisions of union 
agreements. 

The economic objectives of union policy toward 
job modifications are to maintain job values, share 
in the gains from productivity in the form of increased 
earnings, and secure alternative job opportunities for 
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displaced workers. The provisions and practices 
used to attain these objectives do not appear to be 
inherently restrictive, though the engineers’ theo- 
retical gains in output are probably never achieved. 
The cases studied show, however, that direct mone- 
tary rewards may encourage workers to accept the 
introduction of methods changes. Under collective 
bargaining, such direct sharing of productivity gains 
and union participation in setting production standards 
and making job assignments may raise levels of 
worker output higher than would otherwise prevail. 
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This study represents a new approach to an old 
question: Can the antitrust laws preserve competi- 
tion? It is an investigation of decrees issued by the 
courts in civil, non-labor, Sherman Act cases won by 
the Government, and is designed to complement the 
existing literature by analysing the relatively neg- 
lected subject of the nature and effectiveness of the 
remedies imposed after legal victories are won. 

The study investigates the types of redress pro- 
vided for in the Sherman Act (Chapter I), the formu- 
lation of decrees (Chapter II), the scope of decrees 
as determined by court decisions (Chapter II), in- 
junctive relief (Chapter IV), decrees in patent cases 
(Chapter V), divestiture and dissolution relief (Chap- 
ter VI), and the enforcement and modification of de- 
crees (Chapter VII). Chapter VIII briefly summarizes 
the study and considers some steps which might be 
taken to improve the enforcement of the Sherman 
Act. 

Legal victories in antitrust suits are worthless in 
preserving competition unless they result in effective 
economic remedies. Thus economic analysis must 
play its part alongside the legal as a true partner in 
every phase of the antitrust program. The economic 
remedies to be sought in decrees must be placed in 
the forefront in planning cases, in drawing decrees, 
and in following up decrees after they are entered. 
Before economics can play its necessary role in anti- 
trust enforcement, however, economists must develop 
theories of industrial structure and practices which 
are adaptable for use by the courts in their opinions 
and in their decrees. Present theories of pure, per- 
fect, and imperfect competition are not suitable. Thus 
some new standard is needed, a new rule of reason. 
The solution lies in the further development of a 


theory of workable competition. The relationship be- 
tween size and efficiency and progress must also be 
investigated further if the Antitrust Division and the 
courts are to have guidance sufficient to enable them 
to provide decrees that will be effective in restoring 
competition. 

The lack of usable economic theory is the main 
barrier to be hurdled, for the scope of decrees is 
wide enough that there is no reason in law why de- 
crees cannot provide effective remedies. Examination 
of the enforcement of competition in the past indicates 
innumerable faults. Yet the nature of an effective 
program can be visualized; it requires the proper 
utilization of punishment, injunctive remedies, and 
divestitures and dissolution relief. In the past pun- 
ishment has been too infrequent, and civil decrees 
have been ineffective in innumerable instances. 

Injunctive relief may be specifically fitted to the 
exigencies of the various situations it faces and can 
play an important role in the enforcement of the law. 
In manv instances it has done so, Injunctions have 
many weaknesses, however, and too many of them 
simply restate the law’s ban on illegal action. Often 
it is necessary to alter the structure of industrial 
relationships in order to deal with monopolistic con- 
centrations of economic power, against which injunc- 
tive regulation of trade practices cannot be effective. 
Yet too little emphasis has been placed on the reme- 
dies of divestiture and dissolution. They are lacking 
in both quantity and quality. Moreover, those under 
decrees have not been checked for compliance. 

There have been noticeable improvements, how- 
ever, in recent years. Greater emphasis is being 
placed on decrees by the Antitrust Division. Both 
injunctive and dissolution decrees are being improved, 
and glaring weaknesses typical of the earlier decrees 
have gradually been overcome. Follow-up activity 
has been strengthened. The improvements have not 
as yet gone far enough, but the trend is hopeful. 
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DISTRIBUTION COST ACCOUNTING 
(Publication No. 6741) 


Elmer Richard Young, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


A study of the practices of twenty-five leading 
companies in a variety of industries, and of current 
literature on the subject, indicates that the develop- 
ment of cost analysis and control principles is 
neither as intensive nor as extensive in the field of 
distribution as in that of production. 

Although a few companies have developed standard 
costs for some of their distribution functions, and 
several use budgetary allowances in the control of 
some expenses, most of the distribution cost ac- 
counting which is practiced at the present time is 
historical in character. 
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Historical analysis involves the determination of 
costs by functions and by division of effort applica- 
tion. Functions include the numerous detailed ac- 
tivities involved in securing orders and in delivering 
merchandise, while the divisions of distribution ef- 
fort application are made up of several different 
categories of customers and of products. One of the 
major problems of historical analysis is the proper 
allocation of the natural distribution expenses to time 
periods, distribution functions, and divisions of dis- 
tribution effort application. 

The influence above all others that will lead toa 
more complete development of distribution cost ac- 
counting will be the requirements of management for 
information which will be helpful in directing and 
controlling business affairs. Coordination of pro- 
duction and distribution operations, control of oper- 
ating performances, measurement of results by divi- 
sions of effort application, and the establishment and 
modification of methods and policies are major re- 
sponsibilities in the management cf most enterprises. 
To discharge such responsibilities successfully in 
any period of sustained peacetime competition, many 
executives are likely to require the aid of more com- 
pletely integrated systems of analysis and control 
than those which are used today. With standard costs 
developed for both production and distribution, and 
with these two fields joined and coordinated through 
a budgetary control plan, the economic forces under 
the jurisdiction of any business management might 
be more effectively directed toward the goal of better 
service to the public, the consumer, and the investor. 

The four primary steps in the control of distribu- 
tion operations are planning, measuring, interpreting, 
and correcting. Although his work may be of great 
usefulness in connection with the two latter steps, 
the accountant is concerned for the most part with 
the first two, especially the second. 

In measuring for control, the three most impor- 
tant factors to be considered are results, responsi- 
bilities, and causes. The integrated control system 
of the future will be designed to reveal deficiencies 
in operation as promptly as possible after they de- 
velop, and to do this as nearly as possible by lines 
of responsibility delegation and by causal relation- 
ships. If effectively conceived and administered, a 
control system may even be expected to help in pre- 
venting some deficiencies from ever developing in 
the first place. 

The development and illustration of a detailed sys- 
tem of variance analysis in this volume involved the 
following major types of variances: price, volume, 
capacity, factor-proportions, yield, utilization, and 
allotment. The use of such variances will not only 
make possible more effective control at the detailed 
levels of distribution operation, but it will also pro- 
vide a more complete analysis of the interaction of 
major influences affecting business results. 
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CHANGES IN RESERVE REQUIREMENTS; 
COMMERCIAL BANKS, UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN NATIONS, 1930-1950 


(Publication No. 6675) 


Lawrence John Minet, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Although the reserve legislation of 1930-1950 can 
be traced to the common world-wide economic forces 
of depression and war, the need to adapt the legisla- 
tion to economic conditions in each country caused 
wide differences in the form which reserve regula- 
tions took from nation to nation. The more important 
of these different economic circumstances involved 
the presence or absence of a money or capital mar- 
ket in the countries affected; the nature of the fiscal 
and monetary policies pursued by governments; the 
degree of concentration in the banking system and 
the degree of influence of the central bank; and the 
nature of the asset and liability structures of the 
banking systems of the nations concerned. 

In countries without capital or money markets, 
the government, forced to borrow from the central 
bank, had a strong incentive to invoke primary re- 
serve requirements to absorb newly-created bank 
reserves. In other nations, where the government 
wished to hold down interest rates on bank govern- 
ment security holdings which had resulted from past 
government borrowings, it instituted secondary re- 
serve requirements to prevent banks from selling an 
unlimited quantity of securities to the central bank at 
a fixed price. In countries where wide differences 
exist between different banks or bank groups as to 
the structure of bank assets or the volatility of bank 
liabilities, the government is more apt to introduce 
a system of differential reserve ratios than in coun- 
tries where the asset and liability structure is rela- 
tively uniform throughout the whole banking system. 
In nations with a highly concentrated branch-banking 
structure and a strong tradition of leadership by the 
central bank, it is possible to minimize, or even to 
eliminate, formal detailed minimum reserve regula- 
tions, in favor of central bank suasion. In unit-banking 
countries, however, suasSion alone is unworkable and 
formal control is inevitable. 

In the countries where reserve legislation has 
been adopted, its fundamental purpose has been to 
control the credit supply, and in a few instances, 
notably in Mexico, to exert qualitative influence on 
bank credit. In an effort to assure bank liquidity, 
governments adopted special regulations dealing with 
the quality of bank assets, but such regulations were 
not reserve requirements. As a means of credit con- 
trol, minimum reserve ratios are dependent for their 
effective utilization on the pursuit by the government 
of policies which restrict the availability to the banks 
of the reserves which are needed to satisfy the re- 
serve requirements. Otherwise, the restrictive ef- 
fect of the reserve requirements is vitiated. 

Finally, the conclusion must be drawn that eco- 
nomic conditions vary so widely from country to 
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country that extreme caution should be employed in 
attempting to apply reserve regulations which may 
have proved effective in one country to another coun- 
try with an entirely different economic environment. 
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THE INSURABILITY 
OF CREDIT RISKS 


(Publication No. 6678) 


Donald William O’Connell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The subject of the study is the insurability of busi- 
ness credit risks. Insurability is defined in terms of 
the conditions that any group of risks must meet if 
their outcomes are to be predictable within assign- 
able limits. The objective of the study is to estab- 
lish the presumption that some classes of business 
credit risk may be considered insurable even in ad- 
vance of the accumulation of experience data on their 
outcomes. 

Demonstration of the argument involves a system- 
atic criticism of current economic views on the mean- 
ing and conditions of insurability and an appraisal of 
certain of the operations of selected private and pub- 
lic organizations dealing in the insurance of credit 
risks. In the private field the study covers the opera- 
tions of two commercial credit insurance companies. 
In the public field it deals with the home mortgage 
insurance program of the United States Federal | 
Housing Administration, the business loan and guar- 
antee program of the United States Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the industrial loan and guar- 
antee program of the Federal Reserve banks. 

The argument may be summarized as follows: 1) 
For conceptual purposes insurability can be repre- 
sented by a certain standard. It is the standard of 
measurement implied in the mathematical concept of 
a limit. A class of risk ventures may be considered 
insurable in principle if the ratio of loss outcomes to 
total outcomes approaches a definite magnitude as 
the number of members in the class is increased to- 
ward infinity. There are three conditions that must 
in principle be met by a class if any limit which may 
characterize it is to be exhibited. There must be a 
large number of such risks. They must be similar 
in defined respects. Their outcomes must be rela- 
tively independent. These may be considered to be 
the three conditions of theoretical insurability. 2) 

In practice it is impossible for any class of risk ven- 
tures to meet these conditions perfectly. Every em- 
pirical grouping is finite. Nevertheless, a specific 
battery of methods exists which all insurance instru- 
mentalities employ to assure the construction of risk 
classes that will meet the conceptually prescribed 
conditions as nearly as possible when risks are drawn 
from an empirical universe. 3) Whether the closest 
approximation that is possible in a particular case is 


indeed close enough to justify the conclusion that 
practical insurability has been proved is, consequently, 
a question of policy choice rather than of principle. 
For different policy purposes different degrees of 
approximation to conceptually perfect insurability 
can be and are acceptable. 4) Self-support is one 
approximation. It may be used as a criterion by 
which to judge actual insuring operations. It is so 
used in this study. 5) Certain actual groups of cre- 
dit risks have been able to meet the test that the cri- 
terion of self-support implies. They include the 
risks insured by private commercial credit insurers, 
those insured by the F.H.A., and some of those in- 
sured by the Federal Reserve banks. Judgment 

must be suspended in the case of the R.F.C. and in 
the cases of some groups covered under the Federal 
Reserve program. 6) Appraisal of the actual re- 
sults achieved and the methods followed in the em- 
pirical cases studied supports the presumption that 
new efforts to extend the principles of insurance to 
groups of credit risks on which experience data are 
limited or lacking can be conducted in such a way as 
to assure meeting the basic preconditions for success. 
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(Publication 6575) 


Saul Benison, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


In the hundred years between 1800 and 1900 the 
United States developed from a relatively weak com- 
mercial-agricultural nation to one of the major in- 
dustrial powers in the world. Historians are agreed 
that the development of industry, the westward move- 
ment, and the growth of science were among the pre- 
dominant forces that aided in this change. The mono- 
graph that follows deals with this transformation on 
two levels. On one level it traces the evolution of 
the iron industry and railroad transportation in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, while on another level 
it studies the impact of industrial development and 
the westward movement on the life of Lewis Henry 
Morgan, one of America’s great anthropologists of 
the nineteenth century. 

The growth of iron mining and pig iron production 
in and around Marquette furnishes one of the keys 
necessary to an understanding of general industrial 
development in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century. At the same time the development 
of railroad facilities in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan sheds light on the complexities of the land grant 
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railroad, giving deeper insights to an important phase 
of the westward movement. The life of Lewis Henry 
Morgan reflects these forces in varying degrees of 
importance and in microcosm it can be said to be the 
history of this great transformation. 

Morgan’s life from 1818 to 1881 in effect spanned 
the core of this century of change. A few short years 
before his birth the frontier line of settlement had 
barely crossed the Allegheny Mountains; nine years 
after his death the United States Census officially re- 
ported the close of the frontier. Within his lifetime 
such natural obstacles as the Mississippi River, the 
Great Plains, the Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra 
Nevadas were overcome, and the mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth of the west was made available to the 
growing national and international markets. Cities 
arose in the river valleys and plains where once only 
rude settlements and small villages existed. Roch- 
ester, where Morgan lived most of his adult life, was 
in 1818 a struggling village of 1049 souls. In 1880, a 
year before Morgan’s death, Rochester was a rich 
flour milling and flower nursery center with a popu- 
lation of approximately 89,366 people. The iron in- 
dustry, which was widely dispersed at the beginning 
of the century, by 1900 had become part of an inte- 
grated empire of coal and iron, centered largely in 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, and the Great Lakes cities. 
In the year of Morgan’s birth, Yale University’s Ben- 
jamin Silliman founded the American Journal of 
Science to help educate American scientists. At the 
end of the century Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School 
was only one of many institutions devoted to training 
America’s budding scientists. 

While in general Morgan’s life encompassed 
these great forces for change, more directly he 
played an important role in the development of the 
northern Michigan frontier, the railroad and iron in- 
dustry, and the nascent science of anthropology. To- 
day, Morgan is primarily known as the father of evo- 
lutionary anthropology, author of The League of the 
Iroquois, the Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, 
and Ancient Society. His theories regarding the na- 
ture and organization of primitive life are still sub- 
ject to heated debate in anthropological circles. 
However, to many of Morgan’s contemporaries, ob- 
livious of the import of anthropological debate, he 
was not only a scholar, but a politician, lawyer, and 
business man, known from the legislative chambers 
of Washington, New York and Michigan, to the busi- 
ness offices of some of the leading railroad and iron 
companies in the United States. 

Unfortunately the life of this many-faceted and 
controversial figure has not been examined in detail. 
The fullest examination that has thus far appeared 
is Professor Bernhard Stern’s intellectual biography 
Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist, which was 
published in 1931. Because Professor Stern was pri- 
marily concerned with an examination of Morgan’s 
ideas, the economic aspects of his career were only 
sketched. In addition, at the time Professor Stern 
wrote his volume much of the data relating to Mor- 
gan’s economic activity had not yet come to light. 
The story of the economic phases of Lewis Henry 
Morgan’s career is presented in the hope that it will 


further delineate some of the forces that helped mold 
the life of one of America’s leading thinkers in the 
nineteenth century. 


1. J. M. Parker, Rochester, a Story Historical 
(Rochester, 1884), p. 85; Compendium of 10th United 
States Census, 1880 (Washington, 1883), p. 385. 

2. Cf. Leslie White, “History, Evolutionism and 
Functionalism: Three Types of Interpretation of 
Culture.” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
Vol. I (1945), pp. 221-248; Robert H. Lowie, The 
History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), 
pp. 54-57, 
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EXPERIENCE UNDER 
RAILWAY LABOR LEGISLATION 


(Publication No. 6656) 


Leonard Abe Lecht, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Railway labor legislation has developed independ- 
ently of the general labor laws. While railway social 
security legislation is now generally accepted, the 
law regulating collective bargaining has met with 
many difficulties and it is currently the subject of 
controversy. 

With the exception of the 1920 Transportation Act, 
legislative control of railway labor relations has em- 
phasized the voluntary approach. Disputants have 
been encouraged to settle differences through nego- 
tiations, mediation, voluntary arbitration, and the 
recommendations of “fact-finding” boards. Since 
railway transportation is so essential to our economy, 
the voluntary principle has in practice been restricted 
by a series of important qualifications applied by the 
Administration in order to prevent strikes. Although 
this intervention is not authorized in the law, the 
Administration’s role has been the decisive one in 
the major disputes since 1940. 

Nationwide wages and rules controversies con- 
stitute a significant area in which the current Rail- 
way Labor Act fails to function effectively. Asa 
final public protection, the law provides for emergency 
fact-finding boards whenever a dispute threatens to 
lead to a strike. In the past decade few of the major 
controversies have been ended by emergency boards. 
Collective bargaining before a board is appointed is 
usually perfunctory. Recommendations of the boards 
are seldom accepted but, instead, they are used as 
the basis for further negotiations. These negotiations 
have generally been unsuccessful and, since the threat 
of a strike still exists, the Administration intervenes 
to effect a settlement. After the strike threat has 
been removed by seizing the roads and obtaining an 
injunction, the Administration tries to work out an 
agreement thru further conferences or by suggesting 
terms of settlement. 

The writer advocates revision of the Railway Labor 
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Act to strengthen collective bargaining by discouraging 
resort to emergency boards and seizures. This ob- 
jective might be realized if “show-cause” hearings 
were held before boards were appointed and if board 
awards were applied during federal seizure. 

The other great difficulty with the present law 
arises out of the grievance claims of operating em- 
ployees. Unsettled grievances have been responsible 
for a number of strikes and emergency boards. The 
division of the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
which processes operating employees’ grievances 
has consistently been several years behind in its 
work. Adjustment Board hearings are highly informal, 
the reasoning behind opinions is often not indicated, 
and the divisions deadlock in a large share of the 
cases. It is suggested that the Adjustment Board’s 
work would be expedited if there were a time limit on 
filing claims and on the retroactive application of 
awards, and if a limited court review of grievance 
decisions were made available. 

The changes advocated modify the voluntary prin- 
ciple. However, present statutory procedures are 
atrophied and similar restrictions are already util- 
ized by the Administration in an extra-statutory and 
unsatisfactory manner. 
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This study seeks to appraise the character of 
Polish postwar economic planning and the success it 
has attained in solving problems of economic develop- 
ment. The inquiry is focussed on developments af- 
ter World War II, especially after 1946; however, for 
purposes of comparison and background, Polish eco- 
nomic development up to 1939 and the effects of 
World War II are included. An attempt is made to 
take account of economic changes through 1951, al- 
though in some cases 1952 information has been used. 
Policy intentions, however, are available for the Six- 
Year Plan period, 1949-55, and have been considered 


here. The study is restricted primarily to comparisons 


within the Polish economy, but inasmuch as Polish 
economic organization and path of development have 
become patterned increasingly on the Soviet model, 
it has been found illuminating to refer at times to the 
Russian experience. 

This study consists of eleven chapters. The first 
two provide the economic background necessary for 
an evaluation of the postwar experience; the following 
three examine the principal institutional changes in- 


troduced after the war; the next five discuss economic 
planning and performance in an over-all sense and 
with respect to particular sectors of the economy; 
and the last presents the chief conclusions of the 
study. Chapter I reviews Polish economic develop- 
ment up to 1939, taking account of the major prob- 
lems facing the economy, the policies advanced to 
deal with them, and the results obtained. Chapter II 
examines the changes in population and productive 
capacity brought about by the war and the subsequent 
shift in boundaries. Much of Poland’s success in 
raising the output of industry over the prewar level 
within old boundaries is attributable to the industrial 
capacity of the German areas placed under Polish 
administration at Potsdam. 

The character and ideology of the postwar Polish 
government in relation to economic policy are con- 
sidered in Chapter III. As a result of the triumph of 
the Communist Workers Party in the struggle for 
control over the government, the economy of three 
sectors — state, cooperative, and private — was de- 
clared only a stage in the transition to complete 
socialization of production, and not the stable com- 
promise between the Soviet model and the mixed 
economies of the west that the Socialists had hoped 
it might be. Chapter IV reviews the extension of 
state ownership and control over the economy in the 
postwar period. In addition to its preponderant role 
in manufacturing, mining, transportation, and com- 
munications, gained through nationalization of enter- 
prises early in 1946, the state later subordinated the 
cooperative sector to the discipline of centralized 
planning and further reduced the sector of private 
enterprise in industry and trade to insignificant pro- 
portions. As a result, private enterprise is impor- 
tant only in agriculture and handicrafts, but even in 
these areas the state has developed a number of di- 
rect controls over production. In the interest of 
gaining its economic objectives, the state has imposed 
various restraints over the choice of occupations, 
mobility of labor, and the practice of professions, 
and education has been geared to the requirements 
of the planned economy. Chapter V examines the ad- 
ministrative provisions designed to supervise and 
control the operation of the economy under central 
planning. The high degree of centralized decision 
making in Polish planning is paralleled by elaborate 
arrangements to insure performance in conformity 
with plans. 

Chapter VI presents an over-all view of planning 
and economic development in the postwar period. The 
keynote of the current planning effort is expansion of 
productive capacity by concentrating on the output of 
heavy industry, especially machine building. At the 
same time, the necessary abstinence from consump- 
tion by the population is enforced by taxation, price 
policy on the products of state-owned enterprises, 
and compulsory saving. Chapter VII examines the 
basic policy decisions concerning industrialization 
and the development of selected branches of industry. 
Special emphasis is being placed on the expansion of 
production of metals, metal products and machinery, 
chemicals, and basic raw materials. In Chapter VII, 
Polish plans with respect to the institutional structure 
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and development of agriculture are discussed. For 
the present, the chief aim of planning in this sector 
is control over the distribution of the harvest. The 
eventual aim, however, is complete socialization of 
agriculture in order to make it fully responsive to 
controls under central planning. 

Chapter [X discusses postwar financial planning, 
includirig public finance, price and wage policies, 
money, and banking. Although Polish financial plan- 
ning has provided the resources necessary for an 
ambitious investment program, this result was not 
achieved without inflation, rationing, and other ad- 
verse manifestations. The banking system is ex- 
pected to monitor the operations of the socialized 
enterprises so as to insure their compliance with 
plans, but this control has not yet come up to official 
expectations. 

Chapter X examines Polish foreign economic rela- 
tions under planning, including the magnitude, com- 
position, and directions of foreign trade, and the 
amount of foreign economic assistance. 
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Six English writers of the period 1815-1848 were 
studied: Thomas Attwood, Thomas Robert Malthus, 
Thomas Joplin, James Wilson, Thomas Tooke, and 
John Stuart Mill. The studies are concerned with the 
theories of economic fluctuations that were advanced, 
and with the remedies that were proposed. 

Each writer was concerned with economic fluctua- 
tions that involved substantial agreement in the timing 
of expansions and contractions in many activities. The 
fluctuations were marked by movements in aggregate 
production, employment, prices, money supply, and in 
investment and consumption. The instability of in- 
vestment was recognised, particular emphasis being 
placed upon inventory investment as a driving force 
in economic fluctuations. Until the 1840’s there was 
little stress on the role of fixed capital formation. 

Expansions and contractions were envisaged as 
cumulative processes depending upon interactions 
among different variables and among different sectors 
of the economy. The commonest theory of such move- 
ments stressed interactions between incomes and ex- 
penditures (Attwood, Malthus, Joplin, Wilson). An 
alternative view suggested that price increases in 
one sector of the economy engendered optimistic 
expectations and so led to speculation in many com- 
modities (Tooke, Mill). 

Turning points were explained both by exogenous 
events and by endogenous developments growing out 
of previous expansion or contraction. Changes in 


government expenditures (Malthus, Attwood, Joplin), 
overseas developments (Tooke, Mill), changes in 
enterprise or saving (Joplin), changes in corn laws 
(Wilson), were used as exogenous explanations. The 
same writers sometimes introduced endogenous ele- 
ments to explain turning points. Attwood emphasised 
the connection between the level of activity and inter- 
national flows of gold, using these flows to explain 
turning points. Wilson based his agricultural theory 
of fluctuations on a combination of endogenous and 
exogenous elements, in which changes in corn laws 
set up a “cobweb” reaction in agricultural output, 
which in turn created fluctuations in the industrial 
sector of the economy. Both Wilson and Mill attempted 
to explain certain upper turning points by an over-in- 
vestment theory. Vaguer ideas based on the effect of 
prices on demand (Tooke, Mill) and on the relation 
between wants and inventories (Attwood) were also 
advanced. Neither Malthus nor Joplin contributed 
endogenous explanations of turning points. 

Disagreement concerning remedies was wide. 
Attwood favored a goal of full employment to be a- 
chieved through management of the money supply. 
Malthus advocated unproductive consumption to main- 
tain effective demand. Joplin stressed the mitigation 
of fluctuations through monetary and banking reform, 
but was also prepared in periods of depression to 
demand an increase in the money supply. Wilson 
favored repeal of the corn laws to eliminate the 
fluctuations that resulted from changes in agricul- 
tural output, and later criticised the railroad boom 
of the 1840’s as a cause of depression. Tooke and 
Mill opposed the Bank Act of 1844 since they expected 
it to increase the amplitude of fluctuations. These 
disagreements arose partly because of underlying 
theories, but also because of disagreement concerning 
the magnitude of fluctuations, the importance of the 
gold standard, and the dangers of inflation and unem- 
ployment. 

During this period, the concept of business cycles 
gradually took form; though emphasis tended to be 
upon “crises”, other phases were discussed. Most 
of the historical cycles that are recognised today, 
were recognised by contemporaries. The explana- 
tions of such fluctuations had much in common with 
more modern theories: monetary theory (Attwood), 
over-investment theory (Wilson, Mill), under-con- 
sumption theory (Malthus), psychological theory 
(Tooke, Mill), harvest theory (Wilson), saving and 
investment theory (Joplin). 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEMS 
OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


(Publication No. 6681 ) 


Richard Wilfred Perlman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The development of an economically backward 
country proceeds more smoothly when foreign assist- 
ance is provided. When this assistance takes the 
form of foreign investment, whether of the loan or 
equity type, the developing country is faced with bal- 
ance of payments problems. That is, if loan funds 
are provided, it must secure the foreign currency 
required to remit interest and amortization charges, 
while if equity funds are provided, it must remit 
profits to the foreign investor, ultimately in the in- 
vestor’s currency. 

This study analyzes the conditions under which 
the developing country will or will not be able to meet 
its foreign financial obligations without having to take 
steps which retard development. If the effect of in- 
come and price changes resulting from development 
is such as to lead to a persistent deficit in the bal- 
ance of payments, then steps must be taken to remove 
the deficit, or to avoid it, in case pressure on the 
balance of payments is anticipated. 

Exchange controls may be instituted and/or im- 
ports of the lender discriminated against and/or the 
exchange rate allowed to depreciate to enable the 
service charges on foreign investments to be paid. 
After studying the effects of these measures, it is 
concluded that their imposition either retards devel- 


opment or otherwise disturbs the developing country’s | 


economy. Thus, it is important that a developing 
country experience income and price effects which 
are favorable to the balance of payments, since other- 
wise measures would have to be adopted which adjust 
the foreign balance at the expense of the progress of 
development. 

The main conclusion of this study is that savings 
must be stimulated in developing countries if they are 
to develop successfully. Investment that is financed 
from abroad is not financed out of domestic savings. 
But unless savings increase as income increases as 
a consequence of this additional investment, inflation 
will result, and inflation is the basic source of the 
pressure on the balance of payments. Unless savings 
increase, then measures such as exchange control or 
exchange rate depreciation would adjust the balance 
of payments, but would contribute to the inflationary 
pressure and would require further economic regi- 
mentation, of prices and production. 

As a substitute for increased savings, the pace of 
developmental investment could be retarded. Steps 
designed to check investment would naturally slow 
down development. But if savings do not conform to 
the desired increase in investment, and if savings 
are not to be forced by higher prices which would 
harm the balance of payments, or by higher taxes, 
which would constrict the private economy, then in- 
vestment would have to be limited to the amount of 
savings willingly provided. That is, the volume of 
secondary investment that follows foreign-financed 
investment would have to be regulated. 


This dissertation begins with an analysis of the 
income effects on the balance of payments of foreign- 
financed development. The effects of an inflow of 
equity funds are treated separately from those of 
an inflow of loan funds. The multiplier technique is 


- used in this analysis. 


Then the relationship between development and 
prices and between price changes and the balance of 
payments is studied. The analysis of the balance of 
payments problems of developing countries concludes 
with a study of the effects on the countries’ economy 
of measures used to adjust the balance of payments, 
in cases in which income and price effects of devel- 
opment are unfavorable. The place of the analysis 
in the more general theory of the adjustment of the 
balance of payments to an inflow of capital, without 
regard to the type of capital or the type of country 
receiving it, is then discussed. 
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(Publication No. 6730) 
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This study originated in the problems of recon- 
ciling “consumption” theory in economics with 
“consumer” behavior in practice. The investigation 
began as action on the assumption that reconciliation 
of theory and practice could be accomplished by 
shifting analysis from the motives and interests of 
consumers to the functions of the job of distributing 
market goods at the household level. 

Very early, the analysis was blocked by limita- 
tions in economic theories of value. The economic 
functions of household buyers were found to be con- 
cealed in the economists’ habitual and explicit as- 
sumptions that the process of valuing is given for 
economics, leaving it to ethics, psychology, or other 
social sciences for investigation. 

Very early, too, came the discovery of John R. 
Commons’ institutional view of economics at any 
level as the transacting behavior of proprietors, 
negotiating legal transfers of ownership preliminary 
to the future physical exchange of economic quantities. 
Many difficulties of economic analysis of the house- 
hold are resolved by this shift in emphasis from the 
differentiated status and roles of consumer buyers 
and producer sellers, to the single status of propri- 
etors equal before the law, and the common role of 
transacting according to varying degrees of power 
to persuade and be persuaded to act under the working 
rules and sanctions of collective action. 

Several features make Commons’ analysis a 
rich source of insight for household theory. For ex- 
ample, the successful pursuit of his aim to investi- 
gate the “habitual” as well as stated assumptions of 
economists, removed the need for a personifying 
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consumption behavior as the catch-all and the bury- 
ing ground for residual assumptions needed to support 
assumptions of commodity-centered economics. 

The transaction as a unit of investigation takes 
behavior as it is, with all its relatedness left in, 
including matters of everyday (and household) ex- 
perience classically dismissed as “too well known 
to require investigation.” At one point the study 
goes beyond Commons’ analysis by examining his 
assumptions of an “engineering” and a “home” 
economics. It is concluded that the assumptions of 
proprietary economics are adequate for analyzing 
what is economic about the behavior of engineers 
and homemakers. 

Transactional economics, furthermore, is an 
integrated social science based on assumptions 
that are currently emergent in the separate disci- 
plines of economics, philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, and political science; and that 
are carried to further evolution as facets of a science 
of relatedness in human behavior. In the reconstruc- 
tion of theory that results, the myths of consumer 
sovereignty, market mechanism, money flows, 
equilibrium, homeostasis, forces of countervailing 
power, and cybernetic governors in economic be- 
havior, can be relegated to history. Such personifica- 


tions, and biological and mechanical analogies are 
replaced by the concept that control is created by 
man in his capacity and need for dealing with time 
as futurity and for replacing private and group 
violence with consensus and sanctions as going 
concerns for resolving conflicts, thereby creating 

a degree of security in expecting the orderly repeti- 
tion of transactions. 

In Commons’ view, economic behavior is a way 
of acting on a limiting factor, the willingness of 
owners to perform, avoid, or forbear in power to 
exercise intangible property rights. This view re- 
places a theory of business sellers maximizing net 
income, and household buyers maximizing net wel- 
fare. Transactional economics deals with persua- 
sion, or the lack of it, in interpersonal relations. 
This makes possible the economic analysis of demand 
creation, aggressive selling, buyer apathy, buyer 
protection, and other power relations among inferiors 
and superiors, or equals, in the familiar buying and 
selling transaction of “consumer” and “marketing” 
theories. 
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A DETERMINATION OF THE EARTH SCIENCE 
PRINCIPLES DESIRABLE FOR INCLUSION IN 
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(Publication No. 6107) 
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The purposes of this investigation were: (1) to 
derive from an analysis of published materials in the 
earth sciences those principles which may be used in 
the science program of general education in the sec- 
ondary school; and (2) to determine the relative im- 
portance of earth science principles which are desir- 
able for inclusion in the science program of general 
education in the secondary school. 

This investigation consisted of three phases. The 
first phase involved the compilation of source materi- 
als in the earth sciences. The second phase involved 
an analysis of selected earth science sources for 
statements of tentative earth science principals. The 
third phase involved the determination of the relative 
importance of earth science principles which are 
desirable for inclusion in the science program of gen- 
eral education in the secondary school. The relative 
importance of the earth science principles was de- 
termined by a jury of five science educators who 
have furnished outstanding leadership in the teaching 
of science. The principles of the earth sciences that 
received algebraic sums of plus two or more based 
on the independent ratings of five science educators, 
were judged to be desirable for inclusion in the 
science program of general education in the secondary 
school. 

Based on the findings in this investigation, it was 
possible to draw the following conclusions: 

1. There is an abundant number of earth science 
source materials available for use in the teaching of 
the earth sciences in the science program of general 
education in the secondary school. 

2. There are many principles of the earth sciences 
which may or may not be desirable for inclusion in 
the science program of general education in the sec- 
ondary school. 

3. Based on the judgment of science educators, 
there is an abundant number of principles of the earth 
sciences that should be included in the science pro- 
gram of general education in the secondary school. 

4. In all, 296 principles of the earth sciences 
received algebraic sums of plus 2 or more based on 
the independent ratings of a jury of science educators 
and these principles are judged to be desirable for 
inclusion in the science program of general educa- 
tion in the secondary school. 

5. There were 36 earth science principles which 
received algebraic sums of less than plus 2 based on 
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the independent ratings of a jury of science educators. 
These 36 principles of the earth sciences are judged 
to be undesirable for inclusion in the science pro- 
gram in general education in the secondary school. 
These principles may be used, however, as guides to 
the selection of earth science materials in other 
science offerings in the secondary school. 

6. The 296 principles of the earth sciences that 
are judged to be desirable for inclusion in the science 
program of general education in the secondary school 
are reasonably well distributed among the four areas 
of the earth sciences. Approximately one-third of 
these principles of the earth sciences relate prima- 
rily to geology, one-fourth to physical geography 
(including weather and climate), one-fourth to astron- 
omy, and one-sixth relate primarily to the scientific 
aspects of conservation. 
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The study of Edward Deering Mansfield was 
undertaken to set forth the ideas of a representative 
figure of the nineteenth century. His views on edu- 
cation constitute the core of the study, but an attempt 
has been made to show how his basic ideas of life 
colored his thinking with regard to education. Thus 
the study begins with a short account of his life and 
then explains his faith in Christianity, his desire for 
an improved society, and his interpretation of democ- 
racy. From these are traced his convictions with 
respect to education. 

Mansfield was a journalist who enjoyed a fine 
reputation among a goodly number of his contempo- 
raries, especially in the West. Editorials were his 
chief means of communicating ideas, but he wrote 
books and pamphlets also. His interests ranged 
from business to philosophy, from the military and 
economic to the social and religious. His education 
at West Point and the Litchfield Law School gave him 
an excellent background, while his naturally inquis- 
itive mind stored away facts and figures which he 
used with both facility and integrity. Some of his 
conclusions may be questioned, but not his honesty 
and sincerity. 

His deepest convictions were these: Christianity, 
being the highest philosophy, should permeate the 
life of the American people. The individual soul 
should be developed, individual freedom respected, 
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property protected, industry encouraged, the worker 
fairly rewarded, the union preserved, and democracy 
extended. Society must assume its share of respon- 
sibility for creating conditions conducive to Christian 
living. As might be expected, these ideals involved 
Mansfield in some inconsistencies and presented 
problems which he found too difficult to solve, but he 
admitted this dilemma and believed that succeeding 
generations would find the answers. 

For the time being, he turned to religion and 
education. These were the hope of mankind. As he 
clung to a fundamentalist conception of Christianity, 
he scorned Darwinism, Universalism, and any other 
ideas which questioned the validity of his Christian 
belief. As he believed that America was unique, he 
advocated an education corresponding to the needs of 
American society, an education for everyone, an 
education to prepare for the duties of citizenship and 
the necessities of living. Consequently he worked to 
establish public schools and to create institutions of 
higher learning. As he was not an educator like 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and Samuel Lewis, his 
contributions lay more in arousing public interest 
and promoting educational ideas than in rendering 
professional service. He spoke fearlessly for what 
he believed and undoubtedly influenced the course of 
education in the West. 

On the whole, Mansfield was a reformer who hoped 
through constitutional means and through a rededica- 
tion to Christian principles to effect a type of living 
which would realize the American dream. At times 
he approached the path of radicalism, but he always 
backed away. His religion taught not only the brother- 
hood of man and righteous living but also subjection 
to authority and resignation to one’s earthly lot. 

These facts concerning Mansfield were discovered 
by examining his own works as well as other primary 
and secondary sources, the chief ones being the two 
newspapers, the Cincinnati Daily Gazette and the New 
York Times; Mansfield’s books, American Education, 
Personal Memories, Life of Daniel Drake, and the 
Political Grammar; statistical and educational reports; 
and reports concerning his activities in the Western 




















Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers. 


In addition, a Mansfield Genealogy was supplied by his 
granddaughter, the late Miss Helen Dudley of Morrow, 
Ohio. Research was conducted at the Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Library in Cincinnati, the Cincin- 
nati Public Library, the New York Public Library, 

the Columbia University Libraries, and the Con- 
gressional Library. 
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Purpose 

The purpose of this investigation was to analyze 
various aspects of the student teaching program in 
the secondary schools at Ball State Teachers College 
and to derive conclusions as warranted by the findings 
which might serve as a basis for improving the pro- 
gram. 


Method 

Data concerning objectives and activities of the 
student teaching program, problems and difficulties 
encountered by student teachers, and suggestions for 
improving the program were collected periodically 
by means of questionnaires and check lists from 
student teachers, supervising teachers, and college 
supervisors. 


Conclusions 

1. Student teachers, supervising teachers, and 
college supervisors are in general agreement re- 
garding 28 objectives which should guide the student 
teaching program in the secondary schools at Ball 
State Teachers College. 

2. In general, most student teachers participated 
in the same kinds of activities. 

3. In general, student teachers participated more 
frequently in activities relating to classroom instruc- 
tion. 

4. In general, student teachers participated least 
in community activities and extra-class activities. 

). Student teachers participated in an increasing 
number of activities during each succeeding interval 
of student teaching. | 

6. Participation in practically all of the activities 
in student teaching was judged by about four out of 
five student teachers to be beneficial or of considera- 
ble value. 

7. Student teachers encountered a wide variety of 
problems and difficulties in student teaching. 

8. In general, most of the problems and difficul- 
ties encountered by student teachers were of an 
instructional nature. 

9. In general, the same types of problems and 
difficulties were encountered throughout all four 
periods of student teaching. 

10. Certain problems and difficulties tend to 
remain unsolved at the end of student teaching. 

11. Some of the objectives of the student teaching 
program were more nearly attained than others. 

12. Optimum achievement of all objectives of the 
program of student teaching cannot be realized by 
student teachers until provisions are made for them 
to participate more fully in those activities that 
normally lead to the development of competencies 
set forth in the statement of these objectives. 
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13. Student teachers, supervising teachers, and 
college supervisors were in general agreement that 
the student teaching program would be improved if 
(a) more time were scheduled for student teaching; 
(b) more practical courses in educational theory and 
methods were provided; (c) more experiences were 
provided in observation and participation prior to 
student teaching; and (d) personal relationships were 
improved between student teachers and supervising 
teachers. 


Recommendations 

1. That provisions be made for flexible blocks of 
time for student teaching and other professional 
courses so that students will have opportunities to 
participate in more of the experiences that normally 
lead to the attainment of the objectives of student 
teaching. It is specifically recommended in this con- 
nection that a plan or plans of full-time student 
teaching be developed. 

2. That concerted efforts be made by the college 
faculty to integrate professional laboratory exper- 
ience with courses in theory and methods. 

3. That the meaning of the objectives of the student 
teaching program and the implications of those ob- 
jectives for laboratory experiences be more clearly 
established through the cooperative efforts of all 
those involved in the program — student teachers, 
Supervising teachers, college supervisors, adminis- 
trator of the program, and other representatives of 
the faculty. 

4. That supervising teachers be made aware of 
the problems and difficulties which most student 
teachers encounter and that arrangements be made 
through in-service programs to help the supervising 
teacher assist the student teacher in finding satis- 
factory solutions to his problems. 

5. That concerted efforts be made to establish 
better relations between student teachers and super- 
vising teachers through mutual understanding of the 
functions and responsibilities of both parties. 
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The general purpose of the study was to analyze 
the guidance organization and services in the 24 
schools in Indiana commissioned by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as junior high schools. 

The specific purposes were as follows: (1) to analyze 
the organizational patterns of guidance in these 
schools; (2) to determine the various guidance serv- 


ices offered within these organizational patterns; 

(3) to determine problems, and recent and antici- 
pated changes in the patterns and services of guidance 
in these schools; (4) to determine techniques used in 
appraising the guidance program in the schools, the 
acceptance of certain basic principles of guidance in 
the schools, and the degree of attainment of those 
principles; and (5) to derive conclusions, as warranted 
by the findings of this study, which would serve as a 
basis for the improvement of the guidance programs 
in the junior high schools of Indiana. 

The normative-survey approach was used, and 
data were collected by means of interview techniques. 
Two instruments were prepared, a guide for inter- 
views with directors of guidance and a list of basic 
principles of junior high school guidance. The major 
portion of the data was obtained through an interview 
with the person serving as director of guidance. In 
addition, the writer interviewed from two to eight 
teachers in each school and groups of pupils varying 
in size from 6 pupils to 30 pupils. The daily sched- 
ules of classes and the cumulative record system in 
each school were studied. In conclusions involving 
variance with recommended practices the following 
publications were used as sources of such recom- 
mended practices: Cooperative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards, Evaluative Criteria (1950 Edition); 
California Association of Secondary-School Admin- 
istrators, Committee on Junior High School Prob- 
lems, Organizing the Junior High School; and Indiana 
School Study Commission, An Evaluation of the 
Indiana Public Schools. 

In the light of the specific conclusions based on 
the findings it was possible to draw three general 
conclusions concerning guidance in the commissioned 
junior high schools of Indiana: 

1. If effective guidance is to be given to all stu- 
dents throughout their school career there must be 
continuous, increasing effort made in the planning 
and organization of guidance services in order that 


























guidance may be a shared responsibility assumed in 








proportionate degree by all members of the profes- 
sional staff in each school. 

2. If all members of the professional staff in each 
school are to be effective and informed in their 
guidance activities as a part of a total program with 
specific objectives and well-planned services there 
must be a continuous in-service guidance program 























for all staff members. 





3. If effective guidance is to be provided, all 
schools need to measure more carefully the outcomes 
of their guidance programs through increased use of 











known methods of appraisal and through the develop- 





ment of additional techniques. 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP AND PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT IN 
SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 6545) 


Donald Joseph Murphy, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
certain aspects of the educational leadership emanat- 
ing from the administrative offices of public school 
systems, on behalf of the elementary grades of those 
school systems. The study was undertaken in order 
to determine whether there is a difference between 
the quantity and quality of educational leadership for 
elementary schools ranked relatively high with re- 
spect to pupil achievement as compared with elemen- 
tary schools ranked relatively low with respect to 
pupil achievement. 

The leadership investigated covered, in so far 
as it was possible, all administrators responsible for 
elementary school supervision in the schools studied 
during the seven year period from 1946 through 1953. 

Selection of the participating schools was made 
on the basis of pupil achievement on the Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. The composite grade- 
equivalents for grades four, five, and six were used 
as selection scores in determining the participating 
schools. Ten high achievement school systems and 
ten low achievement school systems out of ninety- 
nine school systems having 200 to 400 pupils in the 
elementary grades were included in this study. 

The quantity of leadership refers to the number 
of persons in administrative positions responsible 
for elementary education in the investigated schools, 
and the amount of time devoted by administrators to 
elementary education. Patterns of hierarchical 
organizations were studied in relation to the quantity 
of leadership. 

The quality of leadership refers to (1) the pro- 
fessional preparation of each administrator for 
elementary educational leadership, (2) the certifica- 
tion of the administrator for the position he holds, 

(3) the experience of the administrator, and (4) the 
in-service education of the administrator. 

In addition to studies of the quantity and quality of 
administrative leadership, this investigation also 
explored certain other factors which it was thought 
might affect pupil achievement. It was felt that 
information on these other factors was needed to aid 
in the interpretation of the findings on leadership. 
These other factors were: the teaching staff, the 
weekly school program, the instructional materials, 
and the financial conditions in each of the schools in 
the study. 

The following findings which are drawn directly 
from the data show that the high achievement schools 
are notable for (1) slightly more promising hierarchi- 
cal organizations in relation to elementary education, 
(2) superintendents who spend less time on their work, 
(3) superintendents and principals who are better 
prepared professionally in some respects, (4) staffs 
of both administrators and teachers who are more 
experienced in total professional service and in local 


service, (5) staffs of administrators and teachers 

who are better paid, (6) educational programs which 
devote relatively less time per week to the basic 
subjects, in spite of apparently greater administra- 
tive attention to the achievements of the pupils in the 
basic skills, (7) educational programs which devote 
relatively more time per week (although the difference 
is not statistically significant) to the enrichment of 
the curriculum through art, music, and physical 
education, and (8) a larger and more carefully selec- 
ted supply of instructional materials. These char- 
acteristics of the high achievement schools, in con- 
trast to the low achievement schools, were in evidence 
even though there were no significant differences in 
financial resources or expenditures between the two 
groups of schools. 

These findings suggest conclusions, which while 
not supported from the data, are nevertheless sug- 
gested by the findings. 

1. Although the investigation has not established 
a causal relationship between leadership character - 
istics and achievement differences, a causal rela- 
tionship is strongly suspected with resulting im- 
plications for school administration and for the 
preparation of school administrators. 

2. The study confirms the existing impressions 
that the administrative officers are, generally, poorly 
prepared for professional leadership in elementary 
education, and unable to devote any large amount of 
time to elementary education. 

3. A third conclusion suggested by the findings is 
that much more spectacular pupil achievement might 
be obtained if a community undertook to secure 
really distinctive leadership for its elementary 
schools. 

4. A final conclusion of this study is that there 
may exist a priority among the findings, based ona 
causal association among them. Long tenure for 
teachers and administrators seems on logical grounds 
to be especially fundamental. This dissertation 
provides some evidence for the conclusion that long 
tenure is even more important for education than has 
been realized. 
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Procedure and Sources of Data 

The aims, objectives, and operating procedures 
of the audio-visual center at Pueblo Junior College 
were identified from statements of the College Com- 
mittee and the President when the audio-visual center 
was established. The records showing the activities 
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of the center from September 1, 1946 to June 30, 1952 
were Studied and analyzed in regard to off-campus 
and on-campus services. The role of Pueblo Junior 
College in meeting the institutional and community 
needs foraudio-visual services was discussed with 
responsible laymen and educators whose position and 
experience with college problems and the potentiali- 
ties of an audio-visual program qualified them as 
authorities. Eyuipment and services as well as 
operating procedures were compared with those of 
other junior colleges and the recommendations of 
leaders in the field. 


Major Findings 

The audio-visual services of Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege to the institution and the community more than 
doubled in volume and cash receipts in the six year 
period. Film rentals alone in 1951-1952 exceeded 
those of 1946-1947 by 163 percent. The off-campus 
services were provided to groups and organizations 
in Pueblo City, Pueblo County, and throughout the 
state of Colorado on a self-supporting revolving fund 
basis. A net surplus of only $251.69 was realized in 
six years from the off-campus services after all 
operating costs were deducted from cash receipts. 
The total expenditures incurred by the college beyond 
receipts in the entire period equalled approximately 
$27,000.00. The on-campus services which were 
provided to the institution by the audio-visual center 
were estimated conservatively at $19,000.00, and the 
residual value of the films and equipment as of 
June 30, 1952 was considered to be slightly more 
than $8,000.00. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

Among the conclusions which are apparent from 
the data are the following: (1) there is a definite 
need for audio-visual services in Pueblo Junior 
College and community of Pueblo and southern 
Colorado, (2) a community institution like Pueblo 
Junior College can provide these audio-visual serv- 
ices to the community, (3) the audio-visual services 
can be provided to the community on a self-supporting 
revolving fund basis, (4) the staff and materials 
needed for an off-campus program facilitate an ex- 
panded on-campus program at minimum cost and 
effort. 

Recommendations that seem justified on the basis 
of the data are that Pueblo Junior College should: (1) 
expand the audio-visual department into a department 
of communications and instructional materials which 
would coordinate the various audio and visual services 
in one unit, (2) continue the off-campus services on 
a revolving fund basis, but expand the services to 
include production to meet the increased needs 
brought on by the growing population and the advent 
of television in the area, (3) plan a film library of 
2,000 prints as a goal in the next decade to serve the 
demands of the college and the community of Pueblo 
and southern Colorado, (4) encourage research deal- 
ing with audio-visual needs, services, and operating 
procedures. 
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The purposes of this study were to collect as 
much data as possible concerning financial assist- 
ance accessible for the education of Negro college 
students, to ascertain the aims of Negro higher 
education, and to relate, if possible, the extent to 
which financial assistance available influences the 
general philosophy of Negro higher education. 

In order to fulfill the purposes of this study, the 
following procedural steps were taken: 

1. Letters were sent to 250 foundations; the forty- 
eight state departments of education; the United 
States Office of education; Negro fraternal and reli- 
gious organizations. 

2. An historical analysis of the development and 
scope of contrasting philosophies in Negro higher 
education from 1620 to the present was made. 

3. Sociological and psychological factors as they 
affect the adjustment and behavior of the Negro 
college student were examined. 

The Negro college has been from its inception a 
center of conflicting viewpoints. The Southern 
white, the Northern white, the missionary, the phil- 
anthropist, and the Negro, himself, have all held 
incompatible views simultaneously concerning the 
course of Negro higher education. 

The fact that conflicting viewpoints have char- 
acterized Negro higher education establishes its 
dependence on society. It is essentially, then, a 
social college. 

For a period of thirty years in its early history 
the Negro college’s salvation was thought to be 
industrial education. Schools which featured this 
type of training received financial assistance from 
the great foundations. As a result many “classical” 
oriented schools changed their philosophies or mod- 
ified them in order that they may become eligible 
for the philanthropist’s funds. 

During the second decade of the twentieth century 
there was a marked change in the practices of phil- 
anthropic foundations. Schools which predominantly 
provided classical education were the objects of the 
foundations’ benevolence. Again, a reversal in 
philosophies was noted in many colleges and insti- 
tutes. 

This decade and the subsequent one have laid the 
foundation for existing philosophical patterns in 
Negro higher education. 

The Negro college student, who collectively stems 
from an impoverished caste, has found himself 
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frequently unable to defray all of his college expenses, 
and as a result has found a differential weighting on 
the amount of financial assistance available for 
himself. 

It was noted that both foundations and state de- 
partments of education were providing substantial 
contributions to Negro college students in their ac- 
quisition of higher education. 

The data appear to justify the following con- 
clusions, subject to the conditions of the investiga- 
tion: 

(1) Negro higher education is greatly dependent 
upon the ability of its students to defray the major 
portions of their expenses. When they are unable to 
do so, and the college is unable to attract aid or stu- 
dents who can pay, the result is lowered efficiency 
from all concerned. 

(2) Throughout its history Negro higher education 
has received its stimuli for service from the society 
of which it is a part. The result appears, then, that 
the societal forces are the ultimate moulders of the 
philosophy of Negro higher education. 

(3) There is an inextricable relationship between 
adequate financial assistance and ultimate educational 
aspirations, both individually and institutionally. 

(4) Negro higher education, totally considered, is 
not unlike the patterns of higher education, generally 
considered, in the American social order. 
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A STUDY OF ACTIVITIES OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS IN OFF-CAMPUS SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 6082) 


Joe Przychodzin, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1953 


Purpose 

The major purpose of this study is to determine 
the nature, responsibility, and frequency of per- 
formance of the activities of student teachers under 
two differing types of supervision in student teaching. 


Method of Research 

Data for this study were obtained from three 
sources: (1) bulletins from the cooperating institu- 
tions, (2) questionnaires to the directors of teacher 
education, (3) questionnaires to the secondary student 
teachers. 


Summary 

(1) The student teachers in the off-campus schools 
reported extensive participation for items dealing 
with the experiences in formulating general objec- 
tives for the courses taught, making lesson plans, 
assuming complete responsibility for teaching the 
class, choosing appropriate methods of presenting 
materials and observing demonstration lessons 
taught by supervisor or cooperating teacher. 


(2) The off-campus student teachers reported less 
than 40 per cent of participation in selecting refer- 
ence materials to meet individual reading needs and 
previewing films before showing them in the class- 
room. 

(3) About 97 per cent of all the off-campus stu- 
dent teachers reported that they were responsible 
for the teaching of their classies without the inter- 
ference from the supervisor or cooperating teacher 
and 66 per cent of the student teachers performed 
this activity almost daily. 

(4) About 86 per cent of the student teachers re- 
ported that they exercised authority in disciplinary 
matters without interference from supervisors or 
cooperating teachers. 

(5) About 67 per cent of the off-campus student 
teachers reported they were entirely responsible 
for supervising pupils in the study hall, but it should 
be remembered that only 38 per cent of all of the 
off-campus student teachers reported participation 
in this activity. 

(6) The student teachers had the feeling that they 
had greater responsibility for supervising the study 
hall than they did for assisting with lunchroom 
duties. 

(7) Eighty-two per cent of the off-campus student 
teachers reported that they participated in discussing 
with the supervisors or cooperating teachers the 
customs or traditions of the community. 

(8) Sixty-four per cent of the off-campus student 
teachers reported that they were entirely respon- 
sible for visiting with parents during the social 
period following P.T.A. meetings. 

(9) The majority of the community activities were 
occasionally performed by the student teachers in 
the off-campus schools. 

(10) The student teachers in the off-campus 
schools reported that they participated in developing 
good working relationships with other teachers and 
administrators, accumulating books and other mater- 
ial as part of a teacher’s library and file, and under- 
standing the philosophy of the school. 

(11) About 81 per cent of the off-campus student 
teachers reported that they were entirely respon- 
sible for reading of professional books and periodi- 
cals. 

(12) Seventy-five per cent of the off-campus stu- 
dent teachers reported that they added specific pupil 
information to the cumulative record files and worked 
with faculty committees in preparing recommenda- 
tions to the principal or to the whole staff a few times 
during the term or semester, but it should be remem- 
bered that the number of student teachers that re- 
ported participation in these activities was very 
small. 

(13) Seventy-one per cent of the off-campus stu- 
dent teachers reported that they attended school 
staff meetings a few times during the term or se- 
mester. 

(14) There is a wide variation in participation, 
extent of responsibility and the frequency of per- 
formance of student teaching activities within the 
individual schools. The variation within the individ- 
ual schools when compared with that between the two 
types of teacher training institutions is much greater. 
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Conclusions 

(1) In spite of the fact that there are certain var- 
iations in the student teacher activities performed, 
the degree of responsibility, and the frequency of 
performance in the two types of teacher training 
institutions, these variations do not appear to be suf- 
ficiently significant to justify the formation of a 
preference for one type of off-campus school as com- 
pared with the other. 

(2) Since the extent of participation in non-class- 
room activities is low for the student teachers in both 
types of off-campus schools, some other factor or 
factors, than the type of organization of the teacher 
education experiences in the schools is necessary to 
explain such deficiency of participation. 

(3) In general, since the variations in participa- 
tion, responsibility, and frequency of performance in 
student teacher activities are greater between indi- 
vidual schools within either type of off-campus 
teacher education program than are the variations 
between the two types of programs as such, it seems 
that other factors determine these differences rather 
than the type of off-campus program in which the 
student teaching is done. 

(4) In view of the variability of participation, 
responsibility, and frequency of performance in stu- 
dent teacher activities in the individual schools used 
for student teaching, it seems doubtful if additional 
quantitative studies of student teacher performance 
can be made to differentiate between types of insti- 
tutions in which the student teaching is carried out. 

(5) Furthermore, it is probable that such factors 
as the nature of supervision, the quality of super- 
vision, the professional and personal qualifications 
of members of the supervisory staff, professional 
program of teacher education and school morale are 
more important in attaining the goals of student 
teaching than differences in the types of organization 
— campus schools, affiliated school, or cooperating 
school. 
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OPINIONS OF SELECTED CLASSROOM 

TEACHERS CONCERNING THE FIRST 

YEAR OF ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 6128) 


Joseph Edward Williams, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The Problem 

The purposes of this investigation were: 

1. To ascertain the opinions of selected class- 
room teachers concerning some of the policies and 
practices of the first year of advanced professional 
teacher education above the four year baccalaureate 
degree. 


2. To ascertain if certain factors could be associ- 
ated with the opinions of teachers concerning the 
first year of advanced professional teacher education. 

3. To ascertain some of the major differences in 
expressed opinions among selected classroom 
teachers concerning the first year of advanced pro- 
fessional teacher education. 


Research Procedures 

The survey method was employed in this inves- 
tigation. The survey form was constructed after 
group interviews with 106 classroom teachers anda 
review of related research. Recommendations of 
well qualified teachers were received from 204 
teacher education institutions which were members 
of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. A total of 1,601 usable replies from the 
3,958 recommended teachers who received requests 
to participate were included in the distributions 
made. Percentage of responses to each statement 
were computed from the replies of participating 
teachers, weights being applied in order to evaluate 
the responses for each statement. 


Findings 

The major findings revealed in the data may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The various classifications made of the par- 
ticipating teachers gave responses which were little 
different from the total teacher group. 

2. The responses of participating teachers re- 
vealed consistent answers to questions and state- 
ments relating to the same problem. 

3. The teachers indicated by their responses that 
they believe that many institutions should make 
changes in their curricula offerings. 

4. Teachers held opinions that teaching methods 
should include demonstration, observation, partici- 
pation and the use of audio-visual materials and 
less emphasis on the lecture method. 

5. The teachers expressed opinions that many 
administrative practices should be evaluated rather 
carefully by many institutions which offer advanced 
professional teacher education. 

6. A majority of the teachers held opinions which 
revealed that they felt that some degree of flexibility 
should be found in requirements, however, they seem 
to indicate that some minimum uniform basic reg- 
ulations should be placed on all teachers who com- 
plete the first year of advanced professional teacher 
education. 

7. The participating teachers did not disclose a 
very strong united opinion concerning the proportional 
amount of work that should be devoted to professional 
study, general education, laboratory experiences, 
subject-matter specialization, and research in the 
first year of advanced professional teacher education. 


Conclusions 
The major conclusions drawn from the data are 


as follows: 
1. The various classifications made of partici- 


pating teachers could be associated only to a very 
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limited extent with the opinions expressed by the 
total teachers. 

2. The data makes it apparent that the selected 
teachers in this study believe that almost a complete 
differentation should be made between undergraduate 
and advanced professional study. 

3. It seems that the teachers held that activity 
type teaching methods should be employed whenever 
possible. 

4. The application values of research should be 
emphasized during the first year of advanced pro- 
fessional teacher education is the opinion of the 
teachers. 

5. The opinions expressed by teachers reveal that 
they believe that recent experience with elementary 
and/or secondary pupils is more important than 
holding a doctor’s degree for the instructional staff 
in advanced professional teacher education. 

6. The teachers did not present a united opinion 
concerning the proportional amount of work which 
should be devoted to professional study, subject- 
matter specialization, research, and laboratory ex- 
periences. 

7. An indication was made from the responses of 
teachers that some form of laboratory experience 
other than practice teaching should be provided at 
the graduate level. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE CURRICULAR 
OFFERINGS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF ARKANSAS 


(Publication No. 6480) 


Billy Woodrow Broach, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


The Problem 

One of the major criticisms of the high school has 
always been that it has not adequately provided for the 
needs of youth in a changing society. Too often the 
curriculums of high schools have retained their 
traditional patterns. 

The problem of this study was to determine the 
extent to which curricular offerings in the schools of 
Arkansas conformed to accepted curriculum prin- 
ciples. 


Sources and Treatment of Data 

The curricular offerings for each public accred- 
ited school in Arkansas, grades 9-12, were collected 
for the school years 1929-30 and 1951-52. From 
these data the course offerings and trends were 
deter mined. 

Sample schools were selected and visited during 
the school year 1952-53 to find the requirements 


established by each. These offerings and require- 
ments were then evaluated in the light of curriculum 
principles derived from a study of current educa- 
tional literature. 


Findings 

There were 482 public accredited schools in 
Arkansas enrolling pupils in grades 9-12 in 1951-52. 
The number of units offered by any one school ranged 
from ten to seventy-one; the median was twenty-three. 
The enrollments in these schools ranged from seven- 
teen to over 2,000; the median was 142 pupils. 

In these schools 180 courses were offered. The 
greatest number of courses, thirty-five, was offered 
in the field of vocational industrial education, fol- 
lowed by social studies with twenty-eight; English, 
nineteen; business, eighteen; industrial arts, seven- 
teen; mathematics and home economics, thirteen 
each; science, twelve; music and art, seven; foreign 
language, six; and agriculture, physical education, 
and cooperative education, four each. 

As schools become larger, the number of units 
offered and the number of areas of learning increase. 

Many schools made a practice of alternating 
courses. There was no particular pattern for alter- 
nating courses. Those courses most frequently 
alternated were geometry, American history, alge- 
bra, biology, government, chemistry, general science, 
and problems of democracy. 

No single course was offered only to the pupils of 
a particular grade. The placement and sequence of 
courses were in general agreement with other studies. 

Practically all schools required sixteen units for 
graduation. The number of required units varied 
from six to sixteen; the median was ten. The gen- 
eral pattern of required courses was English, four 
units; mathematics, two; science, two; social studies, 
two; and physical education, one. American history 
was required by all schools. 


Trends 

1. Courses in business, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and social studies increased in the percentage 
of schools offering them; foreign languages, indus- 
trial arts, and advanced mathematics decreased. 

2. New courses that appeared in the curriculums 
since 1929-30 were physical education, advanced 
typing, general mathematics, music, journalism, 
speech, health, and cooperative education. 

3. Courses dropped from the curriculums since 
1929-30 were physiology, modern and ancient his- 
tory, third and fourth years of foreign languages, and 
methods of teaching. 


Conclusions 

1. The offerings in the majority of schools in 
Arkansas are not meeting the needs, in all areas, of 
all youth who attend. 

2. Those areas of learning which are most fre- 
quently neglected are music, art, industrial arts, and 
foreign language. 

3. Courses in business, agriculture, and home 
economics comprise a large portion of the offerings 
in small schools. 
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4. Courses offered in small schools are also 
offered in large schools; however, large schools 
offer a greater variety of courses designed to enrich 
the curriculum. 


Recommendations 

1. Schools should re-evaluate their curricular 
offerings in terms of the needs of youth. 

2. Graduation requirements may best be estab- 
lished in terms of broad areas rather than in terms 
of specific courses. 

3. Small schools may improve their curriculums 
by: 

(1) Replacing specialized courses with general 
courses. 

(2) Alternating courses. 

(3) Reorganizing the daily schedule. 
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ESTABLISHING LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES: A STUDY OF THE FOUNDING 
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Elbert Kirtley Fretwell, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Two significant reports have recently proposed 
that local junior colleges should have an increasingly 
important role in the future. Education for All 
American Youth (NEA Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1944) and Higher Education for American 
Democracy (President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, 1947) both assert that an expanded number 
of these institutions, operating under local control, 
Should serve a wide range of post-high school youth. 
Yet, despite the reported need for more instruction 
at this level, comparatively few junior colleges have 
been founded since World War II. 

The author proposes to aid those interested in 
establishing local junior colleges by (1) describing 
the problems involved in the foundings of eight 
existing, locally-organized, public junior colleges, 
and (2) discussing their implications. Located in 
different parts of the United States, these institutions 
were selected for study after consideration of the 
size and nature of the community involved, as well 
as the year of founding and the conditions leading to 
this event. 

In some cases action by school people and citizens 
brought about a junior college operating on a seem- 
ingly permanent basis within a few years. As indica- 
ted by the subsequent parenthetical dates, however, 
other founding periods were much longer. Unique 
aspects and highlights of each founding period are 
pointed out below. ; 

Joliet, Illinois (1901-1920). In this earliest pub- 
lic junior college, collegiate work developed inform- 

















ally from post-graduate courses in the local high 
school. The new college was slow to gain official 
status, due largely to the necessity of its serving as 
a trail-blazer. 

Chicago, Illinois (1911-1934). Here, too, junior 
college instruction began as the upward extension of 
existing high schools. The most notable feature of 
this study was the city-wide citizens’ campaign to 
restore the city junior college — closed during the 
1933 depression for reasons of economy. The rein- 
stated program, dating from 1934, remains the sole 
municipal offering in higher education in Chicago. 

Phoenix, Arizona (1920-1929). Another case of 
emergence from a high school, the Phoenix program 
was instituted as an inexpensive substitute for uni- 
versity education following World War I. Founders 
appear to have been influenced by the prior accept- 
ance of the junior college idea in California. 

San Bernardino, California (1924-1928). Under 
provision of the state law authorizing establishment 
of union junior college districts, citizens of several 
adjacent communities in the San Bernardino Valley 
joined together to form a junior college separate 
from any high school. Support at the polls was over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

Montgomery County, Maryland (1946-1950). As 
the earliest of the four post-World War II foundings 
considered here —all of which were concerned with 
potential veteran enrollment — this institution was 
authorized by county school officials. The junior 
college developed primarily through the efforts of 
the professional educator who became its first dean. 

Newton, Massachusetts (1944-1948). Developed 
as the upper division of a high school, this junior 
college is unique among similar cases presented in 
that it still remains integrated with the parent insti- 
tution. Local educators and citizens were responsi- 
ble for passage of authorizing legislation at the state 
level. 

Contra Costa County, California (1938-1951). 
Here a junior college district was created to serve 
an entire county with the avowed aim of providing an 
extensive terminal and vocational program. Voted 
down once at the polls, the junior college district 
idea was successful at a second election following a 
citizen-organized campaign aided by a professional 
publicity man. 

Orange County, New York (1946-1951). A Cham- 
ber of Commerce secretary organized various ele- 
ments in county towns to encourage state authorities 
to establish a college for the area. Provided witha 
gift of property and buildings, this institution was 
one of the first community colleges under the State 
University of New York founded with joint local and 
state support. 

Four major factors contributing to founding sit- 
uations have been identified as (1) a demand for 
junior college instruction and a community readiness 
to make use of it, (2) “prime movers” on the scene, 
either as individuals or as groups, (3) citizen sup- 
port for the new college in each case, and (4) tech- 
nical-administrative aspects such as enabling leg- 
islation, financial support, administrative procedures, 


and space and staff. 
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Five changes in methods of establishing junior 
colleges have been noted as a result of (1) growing 
need to obtain advance authorization, (2) more favor- 
able atmosphere in the Far West, (3) development of 
various patterns of support, (4) the influence of cur- 
rent events, and (5) the role of the prime mover. 
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A SURVEY AND AN ANALYSIS OF TENURE 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 6482) 


Thomas Deaton Henson, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to examine the con- 
cept of teacher tenure, and as a result of this exam- 
ination to present the existing tenure laws with sug- 
gestions for decreasing their variety and increasing 
their effectiveness in terms of the tenure needs of 
present-day teachers. 


Approach to the Problem 

The approach to the problem was by a chrono- 
logical development of teacher tenure in the United 
States, the development of a criterion from the 
writings and research in the field, a presentation of 
the present tenure laws of the states, and a sum- 
marization of some elements of tenure with recom- 
mendations for future tenure legislation. 


Summary 

Characteristics of present tenure laws are as 
follows: 

1. Tenure laws range from the strongly-protective 
type to a type which is but little more effective than 
spring-notification continuing contract. 

2. Tenure laws are usually applicable to teaching 
personnel only. They usually require certification 
as a prerequisite. 

3. A more detailed analysis of the elements of 
tenure laws shows the following characteristics: 

(1) Tenure laws stress the cause and procedure 
of dismissal. 

(2) Three forms of provision of cause for dis- 
missal are the naming of general grounds, spe- 
cific grounds. 

(3) Provisions for the school board hearing 
show much variety. 

(4) Attainment of tenure is either automatic on 
completion of probation, or it requires re-employ- 
ment for further teaching service. There is an 
even division between these practices. 

(5) The probationary period is usually three 
consecutive years. 

4. Features which tenure laws often fail to provide 
are: 


(1) They may fail to state who shall present 
charges at the school board hearing. 

(2) They may fail to provide adequate safe- 
guards for the probationary teacher. 

(3) Prior notice of possible discharge for in- 
competency is not usually mentioned in the law. 

(4) The matter of vested rights of the law is 
usually ignored. 

(5) Tenure laws often omit reference to appeal 
from the decision of the school board at the hear- 
ing. 

(6) Tenure laws generally fail to provide 
shorter probationary periods for transferring 
tenure teachers. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

Members of the teaching profession should give 
serious consideration to the following factors when 
the occasion arises whereby tenure laws may be 
added in states not now having them, or when amend- 
ment of present laws is considered: 

1. Tenure should be provided for certificated 
educational employees of every state. 

2. Tenure laws should recognize administrative 
responsibility in the selection of tenure teachers, 
and in the prosecution of dismissal action. 

3. Probation as a period for selection and training 
of teachers should be emphasized by legal require- 
ments of supervision, periodic reports, and in-service 
training programs. 

4. Tenure commissions which have both educa- 
tional and judicial representatives should be provided 
to hear appeals arising from school board hearings. 

>. The present tenure laws often need the follow- 
ing changes: 

(1) Requirement of statement of reasons for 
the nonrenewal of probationary teachers. 

(2) Removal of general grounds for the dis- 
missal of the tenure teacher. ; 

(3) Addition of prior notice of possible dis- 
charge for incompetency. 

(4) The denial of vested rights of the present 
laws. 

(5) Addition of leave of absence provisions 

which make mandatory the leave of absence of a 

teacher when requested for reasons of health or 

education, and addition of the right of the board 

to grant unrequested leave, with proper safe- 

guards, for reason of physical or mental disability 

of the tenure teacher. 
(6) Addition of adequate detail in relation to 

the school board hearing. 

(7) Strengthening of resignation provisions in 
such manner as to stress the responsibility of 
tenure teachers for proper notice. 
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QUALIFICATIONS DETERMINING SELECTION 
AND PROMOTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF EDUCATION, 1950-51 


(Publication No. 6111) 


Claude Kelley, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The Problem 

The purposes of this study were to find the quali- 
fications that determine selection and promotion of 
college teachers of Education by: (1) surveying cre- 
dentials of persons holding new positions, (2) deter- 
mining the desires of administrative officials, (3) 
identifying institutional policies, and (4) suggesting 
minimum standards. 


Procedures 

After a perusal of the related literature, the 
administrators at 115 member schools, represent- 
ative of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education were asked to respond to a ques- 
tionnaire concerning their opinions, practices, and 
policies. 


Major Findings 

1. Administrators recommended that the beginning 
teacher should have: a) training of a year or more 
above the Masters degree, b) two to three years of 
experience at the level for which he trains teachers, 
and c) the personal attribute of interest in teaching, 
high moral character, high scholarship, and good 


language usage. 

2. Employing officials suggested at least a year 
above the Masters for assistant professors and the 
doctorate for higher ranks. They also suggested 
three, four, and six years college teaching experience 
for the respective ranks. They agreed that for all 
ranks it was important to have proven ability or 
promise of growth in instructional skill, scholarly 
productivity, student relations, and professional 
recognition. 

3. Credentials of 149 new teachers revealed that 
at each rank the suggestions of administrators had 
usually been met. 


4. The Ed.D. degree was held by 44 new employees 


and the Ph.D. by 45. 

». New employees had most frequently gained 
recognition as an elected officer of a professional 
organization. 

6. Membership in professional organizations was 
held by 97.3 per cent of the new personnel; 90 per 
cent belonged to more than one. The NEA enrolled 
62.4 per cent of the new teachers. 

7. The doctorate was held by 83.3 per cent of 
those promoted in rank. 

8. Administrative officials named the chief factor 
responsible for promotion as skill in instruction. 
Other important factors were scholarly productivity, 
increased training, counseling skill, and professional 
leadership. 

9. Administrative procedures relating to selection 
were: 


a. new staff were located primarily through 
college placement bureaus and colleagues; 

b. personal interviews were usually demanded 
before employment; 

c. the staff often functioned in suggestion, 
investigation, recommendation, and at 42.4 per cent 
of the schools in approval of new staff; 

d. the dean or a similar agent was most in- 
fluential in selection. 

10. Administrative policies and procedures reg- 
ulating promotion were: 

a. limitations upon numbers at each rank at 
41 per cent of the schools; 

b. minimum training requirements for each 
rank at 97.3 per cent; 

c. a minority number of schools required col- 
lege teaching experience for the higher ranks; 

d. recommendation of an Education adminis- 
trative official was usually tantamount to promotion; 

e. a faculty committee approved of candidates 
for promotion at 31.5 per cent of the institutions. 


Major Conclusions 

1. Administrators desired that teachers of Educa- 
tion meet qualifications based upon training, exper - 
ience, and personal attributes. Promotion would 
come with growth and continued promise. 

2. In practice it was exceptional when the newly 
appointed or promoted staff member failed to meet 
most of the requirements administrators had sug- 
gested for his rank. Most exceptions were found at 
the lower ranks. 

3. If those at lower ranks are least qualified and 
teach beginning classes, beginning students may be 
alienated from the profession. 

4. In the employment of new personnel there 
seemed to be no discrimination between the Ed.D. 
and Ph.D. degrees. 

0». Membership in professional organizations is 
expected of the teacher. 

6. There is an undercurrent of democratic prac- 
tice in the administration of the Education faculty 
personnel. 

7. Qualifications for teachers in institutions’ 
announced policies are lower than those recom- 
mended by the administrators or possessed by newly 
appointed and promoted personnel. 


Major Recommendations 

It is suggested that minimum standards should be 
developed for college teachers of Education. Such 
standards should apply to the entire staff, but should 
be stated in terms of the qualifications of individuals. 
Flexibility to cover unusual cases should be main- 
tained by requiring that only 90 per cent of the staff 
meet the requirements. Minimum standards for 
each rank are proposed. These are based upon 
training, experience, professional zeal, teaching 
competence, scholarly productivity, public and insti- 
tutional service, counseling skill, public relations, 
and demand for services. At each rank the individual 
is expected to possess and in some areas surpass 
the requirements for the preceding rank. 
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A STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF ARKANSAS 


(Publication No. 6483) 


Robert Bruce Landers, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


The Problem 

The status of in-service eduation programs in 
Arkansas is not generally known to educators in the 
state or the nation. This study was undertaken as a 
means of investigating the status of in-service edu- 
cation programs operated in the public schools of 
Arkansas. Specific aspects of the problem studied 
included the following: 

(1) methods and techniques used in organizing and 
administering in-service education programs, (2) 
general information relative to staff activities in in- 
service education programs, (3) reports which per- 
tained to the administrators’ understanding of and 
attitudes toward in-service education programs, and 
(4) the extent to which philosophies of education of 
Arkansas schools included or implied in-service 
education as a part of the overall school program. 


Limitations 
This study was limited to a survey of in-service 


education programs in the public schools of Arkansas. 


All administrators of classified schools received 
questionnaires. 

The findings of this study did not describe any one 
in-service education program in operation nor a 
composite program. The main objective was to pre- 
sent a description of the techniques employed in 
organizing and administering in-service education 
programs in Arkansas and to analyze these programs 
in accordance with criteria drawn from writings in 
the field. 


Method of Procedure 

After an extensive review of the literature and 
the establishment of the problem, the questionnaire 
and interview techniques were employed to collect 
data on the Arkansas situation. A total of 383 ad- 
ministrators who represented four hundred public 
school attendance areas, received questionnaires. 
One hundred ninety-seven completed questionnaires 
were returned. This represented 51.4 per cent of 
the questionnaires distributed. 

A total of forty-eight classroom teachers repre- 
senting twenty-one different school systems were 
interviewed. This procedure was employed in order 
to secure both the administrative and classroom 
teaching viewpoints toward in-service education 
programs. 


Findings 

The significant findings revealed in this study 
were as follows: (1) administrators represented in 
this study indicated a high degree of leadership 
toward stimulating professional growth experiences 
for the teachers in Arkansas public schools; (2) a 
majority of the in-service education programs have 
been in operation for a period of three or more 
years; (3) teachers’ participation in formulating pol- 
icies and regulations of schools were noted in most 
of the returned questionnaires; (4) in-service edu- 
cation programs usually were planned with definite 
goals and objectives at the beginning of each school 
year; and (5) the data collected failed to reveal the 
use of any one leading technique in the professional 
growth programs in Arkansas schools. 


Conclusions 

The conclusions formulated as a result of the 
findings of this study were as follows: (1) the ad- 
ministrative and organizational practices of admin- 
istrators in Arkansas were in conformity with those 
recommended by writers in the field of in-service 
education; (2) teacher responsibility in organizing 
and administering in-service education programs 
was found to be an excellent medium for stimulating 
and challenging interest; and (3) classroom teachers 
were aware of the need for continuous professional 
growth while in service. 


Recommendations 

1. It was recommended that provisions be made 
to include in-service education as an integral part of 
the total school program. 

2. It was further recommended that a handbook 
should be prepared on in-service education using the 
basic principles established in this study, or similar 
principles, as a guide. These handbooks should be 
distributed to all administrators in Arkansas. 

3. A final recommendation was that greater 
efforts should be exerted on the part of school ad- 
ministrators toward developing leadership qualities 
in staff members. 
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A STUDY OF THE JOINT AND CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS IN INDIANA WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THEIR LEGAL STATUS 

AND THEIR OPERATING PROCEDURES 


(Publication No. 6106) 


Clarence Earl Robbins, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The Problem 

The major objectives of the study were: (1) to 
determine the number of joint schools and school 
consolidations in Indiana and the date and law under 
which each was organized; (2) to analyze the legal 
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provisions and agreements applying to each of these 
corporations in order to ascertain the legal status of 
each; (3) to determine the operating procedures; (4) 
to evaluate these corporations in terms of generally 
accepted standards; and (5) to observe any trends in 
the reorganization pattern. 

A joint school was defined as any school or 
schools jointly established and maintained by two or 
more school corporations which combine on some 
plan of joint control and of prorating costs. A con- 
solidated school corporation was any school corpo- 
ration formed by the merging of two or more school 
corporations into a single legal entity. 


Sources of Data 

Basic data for the study were obtained from: (1) 
the superintendents and other school officials of the 
corporations involved; (2) the Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; (3) the Indiana 
Statutes; (4) the Attorney General’s Office; and (5) 
the State Tax Board. 


Findings 

Some of the major findings of the study were: 

1. While over 70 joint school and consolidations 
laws have been enacted by the Indiana General Assem- 
bly, only 31 laws have been used in forming the 87 
joint schools and school consolidations in existence 
at present. 

2. Only 87 joint schools and school consolidations 
have been organized from a total of almost twelve 
hundred school corporations in the state over a period 


of 80 years. Of these, 37 are joint schools and 50 


are consolidations. Almost half of the total number 
have been organized since 1946. 

3. Operating procedures in consolidated school 
corporations follow essentially the same pattern as 
for any city or town school corporation. On the other 
hand, joint schools operate within a framework of 
law applying only to these corporations. 

4. Consolidated school boards are predominately 
three- or five-member bodies consisting of two or 
three appointees by the common council of the city 
or by the town board, and one or two members from 
the township or townships. Joint school boards are 
typically three-member bodies composed of two 
appointees by the city council or town board and the 
township trustee as the third member. 

5. The courts have held that certain so-called 
consolidations of town and township school corpora- 
tions are not corporate bodies and that the corpora- 
tions involved retain their separate identities. 

6. Tenure rights of teachers are required to be 
assumed by consolidated school corporations and 
permanent teacher status carries over from city and 
town corporations as they engage in any joint school 
agreement or contract. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of these findings the following con- 
clusions were drawn: 

1. Much ambiguity exists in the many joint school 
and consolidation laws of Indiana. 

2. There are probably sufficient laws existent to 
provide for the formation of practically any type of 


joint school or school consolidation that might be 
desired in Indiana. 

3. Lay citizens and school officials favor legis- 
lation which permits local communities to develop 
the type of reorganization pattern best suited to 
their particular needs and situations. 

4. Most of the present reorganizations are still 
too small to measure up to desirable educational 
standards. 

5. Evidence is reasonably conclusive to indicate 
that several of the joint schools and school consoli- 
dations in the state are and have been for sometime 
operating extralegal. 

6. Fair and equitable school board representation 
for all corporations involved in joint school organ- 
izations and consolidations has been a matter of 
great concern in school reorganization. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TAXATION TO 
SUPPORT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 6089) 


Charles Shelby Runyan, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1953 
Supervisor: W. W. Carpenter 
Purpose 
The general purpose of this study was to trace the 
development of taxation, from 1804 to 1952, to sup- 
port the Missouri public schools. The major sources 
of school revenue were traced from their beginning 
to 1952. Special emphasis was placed on the devel- 
opment of legislation affecting the receipts com- 
prising the ordinary revenue. It was the intent to 
enumerate and review briefly legislative enactments 
that had a direct or indirect affect upon our present 
system of financing public schools in Missouri. As 
a culminating result the writer considered moneys 
for Missouri public schools. 


Method of Research 
The historical method of research was used. 


Summary 

1. During the period of the Territorial Govern- 
ment there was no tax legislation for school purposes. 

2. The Federal Enabling Acts of 1820 gave im- 
petus to the support of education by making possible 
three land grants that furnished the nucleus of the 
township fund, the state fund, and the seminary fund. 

3. The Constitution of 1820 did not provide any 
means of taxation for the support of schools. 

4. By an act of 1835 school districts could levy a 
property tax to increase the principal of the perma- 
nent fund, but this privilege was evidently never used. 

5. By the Geyer Act of 1839 the General Assembly 
gave the districts power to levy a property tax for 
building purposes only. 
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6. The first state apportionment to public schools 
was made in 1842. 

7. In 1853 the Kelly Act provided that twenty-five 
per cent of the state revenue was to be set apart and 
become state school moneys and be distributed 
annually for the support of organized school town- 
ships. 

8. The first property tax for school purposes was 
in 1864. 

9. The Constitution of 1865 provided that the 
annual income from the public school fund, together 
with so much of the ordinary revenue of the state as 
necessary, should be faithfully apportioned to estab- 
lish and maintain the free schools. 

10. The Constitution of 1875 made provisions for 
the maintenance of free public schools and directed 
that no less than twenty-five per cent of the state 
revenue be set apart for school purposes. 

11. By legislative action in 1887 one-third of the 
ordinary revenue was apportioned for public school 
purposes. The practice of allocating at least one- 
third the ordinary revenue for school purposes has 
continued since 1887. 

12. The 1945 Constitution permitted the board of 
directors to levy a one dollar tax limit in town schools 
and sixty-five cents in common schools. By a two- 
thirds vote the districts could vote whatever tax levy 
they so desired for school purposes. 

13. By Amendment Number 1 to the 1945 Con- 
stitution districts were permitted by a majority vote 
to increase their levies for school purposes to three 
times the constitutional limit. 

14. Amendment Number 2 permitted school dis- 
tricts by two-thirds vote of the people to become 
indebted to the amount not to exceed ten per cent of 
the value of taxable tangible property. 

15. The state has assumed more responsibility 
for financing public schools in Missouri as exempli- 
fied by the first apportionment in 1842, the Kelly Act 
of 1853, the legislative enactment of 1887, and the 
special legislative acts of 1948-1949 to 1951-1952 
apportioning $2,500,000 for years 1948-1949 to 
1950-1951 inclusive and $3,500,000 for the year 1951- 
1952. 


Implications and Suggestions 

1. The State Board of Education should define a 
satisfactory foundation program and request of the 
Legislature as much of the state’s revenue as may 
be necessary to provide sufficient funds to finance 
the defined program. 

2. Local support for public schools in the State of 
Missouri should be encouraged, not only to stimulate 
local interest, but also to permit the local communi- 
ties to go beyond the satisfactory program and adapt 
it to their respective needs. 

3. Instead of removing some of the sources of 
revenue the Missouri tax base should be expanded to 
include additional sources of revenue. In view of the 
fact that other states have had satisfactory results 
by the inclusion of the tobacco tax, severance tax, 
and chain store tax it is suggested that consideration 
be given to the inclusion of these taxes in the 
Missouri tax base. 


4. Since 1875 the property tax rate for Missouri 
state revenue purposes has decreased steadily. It is 
suggested that the state not withdraw from property 
taxation entirely. The state revenue rate on property 
should bring in an amount large enough to create an 
interest in the development of proper practices and 
administration of assessments. 

2). In the development of the Missouri taxation 
system more attention should be given to the prin- 
ciple of the ability to pay. The income tax may well 
be increased so that this tax would furnish at least 
one-third of the general revenue with less emphasis 
on the regressive sales tax. 
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HOW SUPERINTENDENTS HANDLED SPECIFIC 
SCHOOL SITUATIONS 


(Publication No. 6087) 


Devoy Alonzo Ryan, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1953 


Supervisor: A. G. Capps 


Purpose 

The major purpose of this study was to determine 
how superintendents handled some of the more 
serious and more frequently occurring problem sit- 
uations that they had encountered in actual practice. 


Method of Research 

Data were secured through the use of informa- 
tion blanks. Two hundred superintendents in the 
state of Missouri reported on how they handled 51 
problem situations. 


Summary 

1. The 3 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents were Attempted to Correct the Sit- 
uation, Discussion to Bring About Redress or Rec- 
onciliation and Referred the Problem to the Board 
of Education. 

2. The 2 categories most frequentiy used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to planning and evaluation were Discussion to Defend 
Present Position and Made a Direct Attempt to 
Correct the Situation. 

3. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to the organization of the units and services of the 
school system were Made a Direct Attempt to Cor- 
rect the Situation and Referred the Problem to the 
Board of Education. 

4. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to personnel administration were Discussion to Bring 
About Redress or Reconciliation and Made a Direct 
Attempt to Correct the Situation. 
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0. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to business duties, finance, and the school plant were 
Made a Direct Attempt to Correct the Situation and 
Discussion to Bring About Redress or Reconciliation. 

6. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
Superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to services auxiliary to instruction were Discussion 
to Bring About Redress or Reconciliation and Made 
a Direct Attempt to Correct the Situation. 

17. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
Superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to information and advice were Referred the Prob- 
lem to the Board of Education and Made a Direct 
Attempt to Correct the Situation. 

8. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to co-ordination and direction were Made a Direct 
Attempt to Correct the Situation and Discussion to 
Bring About Redress or Reconciliation. 

9. The 2 categories most frequently used by the 
superintendents in handling the situations pertaining 
to instruction were Made a Direct Attempt to Correct 
the Situation and Discussion to Bring About Redress 
or Reconciliation. 


Implications 

1. In view of the response to the situations on the 
Information Blank it seems evident that a rather 
large portion of the superintendent’s time is spent in 
handling day to day problems similar to those listed. 
Therefore, it seems that the training program for 


administrators should include a thorough study of 
the various means of handling the many day to day 
problems that young superintendents may meet in 
their first several years as administrators. 

2. In view of the information received from the 
superintendents it seems evident that school admin- 
istrators frequently find it necessary to make quick 
decisions based chiefly on their background of ex- 
perience and training and on their good judgment. 
Therefore, during the training period the prospective 
administrator should become acquainted with the 
major problems that may arise and should be in- 
structed in the use of various effective directives and 
techniques for their solutions. 

3. In view of the information received from the 
superintendents it seems evident that school admin- 
istrators frequently find that many of their problems 
can be solved best through the use of consultation 
and discussion of the various aspects of the problem 
under study. Therefore, it seems that, during the 
training period, the prospective administrator should 
become well acquainted with all aspects of education 
and school administration including the techniques 
of consultation and discussion. 

4. The highly trained superintendents used demo- 
cratic procedures in handling the situations slightly 
more frequently than did the less highly trained 
superintendents. Although the difference, in terms 
of percentage, is rather small, there seems to be 
some indication that additional training for admin- 
istrators tends to promote democratic administra- 
tion. 


». The less experienced superintendents used 
democratic procedures in handling the situations 
more frequently than did the more experienced sup- 
erintendents. This information may indicate that 
experience in school administration does not promote 
democracy in administration. Howevez, this assump- 
tion may be negated by other factors such as amount 
and recency of training. 
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A STUDY OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CERTAIN OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF STATEWIDE 
CONCERTED ACTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN ARKANSAS 


(Publication No. 6485) 


Rogene Ottmore Weathers, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


The Problem 

This study sought to appraise the more signifi- 
cant factors which had affected concerted action in 
the administration of higher education in Arkansas. 
It was especially concerned with the extent to which 
such concerted action had been and might be achieved 
through voluntary associations involving both public 
and private institutions. 


The Method 

The investigative procedure consisted of inter- 
view and mail inquiries. These were directed to: 
(1) the chief administrative officers of the respec- 
tive four-year institutions of higher education in 
Arkansas; (2) a selected group of lay persons known 
to be or to have been somewhat directly concerned 
with the administration of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Arkansas; (3) persons currently holding or 
recently having held offices in the respective vol- 
untary associations found to be active in various 
states outside Arkansas; and (4) other selected per- 
sons known to have had some contact with the de- 
velopment of various associations or other move- 
ments in higher education. 


The Findings 

The voluntary associations which were found to 
be active in various states outside Arkansas included: 
(1) coordinating councils among the administrative 
officers of publicly controlled colleges; (2) fund 
raising organizations among privately controlled 
colleges; and (3) statewide associations involving 
both public and private colleges. Constitutions and 
correspondence received from officers of certain 
associations revealed characteristic details of pur- 
pose, function, and organization of such agencies. 

Despite some divergences, there was evidence of 
common elements of purpose, function, and organ- 
ization among the eight public and seven private 
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colleges of Arkansas. Five agencies designated as 
particularly beneficial to the colleges were: the 
Arkansas Advisory Council on Teacher Education and 
Certification; the Arkansas Conference on Higher 
Education; the Arkansas Deans Association; the 
Association of Arkansas Registrars, and the Assoc- 
iation of Arkansas State-Supported Colleges. Some 
duplication of purpose and effort appeared among 
these agencies. 

The opinions of the institutional respondents and 
the selected lay persons revealed general favor 
toward increased coordination of higher education in 
the state. However, there was no particular agree- 
ment upon the procedure by which such coordination 
should be achieved. 

Tangible steps to coordinate state-supported 


higher education in Arkansas were represented in the 


1951 report of the Arkansas Commission on Higher 

Education and the resultant Colay Bill introduced in 
the 1951 General Assembly. Although insufficient to 
pass the bill, the majority vote it received indicated 
significant support of its implications. 


The Conclusions 

It was concluded that while much interest had been 
shown in Arkansas regarding the development of 
more effective concerted action in higher education, 
insufficient study had been given to the problem 
throughout the state in general to warrant final 
agreement upon decisive changes in the legal struc- 
tures affecting higher education in the state. 


A Proposal 

A proposal — including a procedure and a con- 
stitution — was presented for the establishment of a 
vital, statewide voluntary association among the 
colleges of Arkansas. It was proposed that this 
association would embody the desirable coordinating 
functions of various existing agencies and would also 
provide means by which such functions might be ex- 
tended. 


Recommended Studies 

A list of suggested studies included: (1) con- 
tinued appraisal of the effectiveness of the proposed 
program in event of its adoption; (2) study of factors 
relating to the possible embodiment of functions of 
less prominent agencies in an extended program for 
the proposed association; and (3) intensive study of 
the various broad and specific possible implications 
of legally established coordination of higher educa- 
tion in Arkansas. 
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HISTORY OF THE NEW ROCHELLE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1795-1952 


(Publication No. 6604) 


Father Austin Dominic Devane, F.S.C.H., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The present study represents an effort to depict 
the development of public education in a medium- 
sized city in New York State. The particular school 
system chosen for examination, the public school 
system of New Rochelle, New York, is representa- 
tive of the leading school systems in the country, 
and the story of its evolution from obscure begin- 


nings to a position of preeminence affords an inter- 


esting insight into the forces and factors that pro- 
duce good schools. 

The organization of the study is topical, and the 
various aspects of the development of the total edu- 
cational program are considered inturn. The social 
and economic history of the local community and the 
initial stirrings of educational consciousness, first 
evident in the colonial period, are dealt with in two 
introductory chapters. The modifications in the 
structure of the public school system and the expan- 
sion of the physical plant that took place during the 
course of 150 years are examined in the three fol- 
lowing chapters. Separate chapters are devoted to 
such aspects of the story as the administration of 
the school system, the evolution of the modern cur- 
riculum, the learning population, the teaching force, 
the problem of school finance, the Negro school, the 
status of religious instruction, and the general 
adequacy of the public education program that has 
developed in the local community. 

New Rochelle is a city of 60,000 population, lo- 
cated in the southeastern section of Westchester 
County, approximately sixteen miles from the heart 
of New York City. Since the date of its founding as 
a haven for Huguenot refugees in 1688, the community 
has maintained a continuous existence, first asa 
town in the colony of New York and later as a town, 
and still later as a city, in New York State. After 
being identified as a farming community for the first 
200 years of its history, it began to take on the 
character of a prosperous residential community in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century, a devel- 
opment that was greatly accelerated during the first 
three decades of the twentieth century. Despite the 
presence of a certain amount of small industry and 
a cosmopolitan population which is more suggestive 
of a commercial and industrial community than of an 
essentially residential community, New Rochelle is 
at present classified as a community of homes. 
During the course of the past half-century, New 
Rochelle’s favorable situation with reference to 
property valuation ami its position among the wealth- 
ier communities of New York State have exerted a 
beneficial influence upon the development of public 
instruction, enabling the city to support one of the 
most expensive educational programs in the State. 
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Although private tutors and private school- 
masters were active in colonial New Rochelle, edu- 
cation did not become a public enterprise in the town 
until 1795, the date of the enactment of the first pub- 
lic school law of New York State. Under this act and 
subsequent legislation, the town of New Rochelle 
maintained a system of common schools for more 
than fifty years. Finally, in 1857, the organization 
of a union free school district in the more heavily 
popuiated southern section of town laid the founda- 


tions for the establishment of a modern school system. 


The last half of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
introduction of a system of graded schools, the ex- 
tension of the course of study to include four years 
of high school, the gradual delegation of adminis- 
trative responsibilities to the salaried officials of 
the school system, the increasing success of the 
schools in attracting the school-age population of the 
town, a pronounced improvement in the qualifications 
of teachers, and the establishment of the local prop- 
erty tax as the principal basis of school support. The 
considerable gains of these years were strengthened 
and augmented under a succession of nationally- 
known superintendents who were brought in to admin- 
ister the New Rochelle schools during the twentieth 
century. The program of public instruction that has 
resulted is the outgrowth of the wise leadership, the 
generous popular support, and the accumulated ex- 
perience of many years. 
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THE TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SECONDARY SCHOOLS FROM 1861 TO 1930 


(Publication No. 6683) 
Carl Alfred Pettersch, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


From the very outset of our existence as a nation 
the study of government has had a place in the 
schools. For the most part, as several studies of 
the earlier years reveal, that place, as a separate 
subject, was not large; but some instruction in gov- 
ernment was included in school readers, in books on 
geography and history, and perhaps most importantly 
in the widely prevalent secondary school courses in 
moral philosophy. Content tended to be abstract in 
nature with emphasis upon the theory and structure 
of the national government, and methods of instruc- 
tion were characterized by formalism and rigidity. 

For the first decade or two following the Civil 
War the conditions of instruction in government 
remained relatively unchanged, but thereafter as the 
intensification of nationalism, the profound economic 
transitions, the impact of evolutionary and sociologi- 
cal thought, and revisions in educational theory began 
to effect change in the life of the American people, 
so, too, was instruction in government influenced and 


led toward new ways. Consideration of governmental 
functions was added to study of structure, more 
attention was given local government, and, by the 
second decade of the present century, the study of the 
old subject of civil government was being substan- 
tially replaced, especially in grades seven, eight and 
nine, by the newer community civics with its con- 
centration upon the elements making up community 
welfare. 

In the upper grades of the high school modifica- 
tions of earlier practice were also underway, but 
took the form rather of combinations of social science 
subjects, including government, into a single course 
offering variously titled general social studies of 
social science. In the 1920’s modern problems 
courses began to appear with some frequency at the 
twelfth grade level. Teaching methods gave atten- 
tion to interest, motivation and student activity along 
with learning from books, and by 1930 training for 
citizenship was becoming the dominant objective of 
civics instruction. 

Spearheading change were the conferences, re- 
ports and continuing concern of many professional 
associations, such as the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, American Political Science Association, and 
the National Education Association. Largely as a 
result of these activities, instruction in government 
became widely and firmly accepted in the nation’s 
schools, particularly so in the junior high school. 
Additional impetus was provided by legislative action 
in many states requiring preparation in government 
for teacher certification, and in some instances 
establishing the study as a prerequisite for a high 
school diploma. 

Instruction in government has had a healthy 
growth within the framework of education in the 
United States and with the start of the 1930’s, al- 
though, in terms of its status as a separate subject, 
some changes seemed forecast, its basic values had 
perhaps never before been more universally recog- 
nized. 
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A STUDY OF CUMULATIVE PUNISHMENT 
IN A LAW OF EFFECT EXPERIMENT 
(Publication No. 6591) 


Joseph Bernhardt Chasin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The experiment was designed to estimate the 
consequences of punishment of wrong responses on 
later behavior about such punished responses. 

The learning situation consisted of a stimulus 
and five possible responses. After selecting a 
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response, the subject was rewarded or punished for 
his response by verbal ‘right’ or ‘wrong.’ If rewarded, 
the stimulus always vanished and was replaced by 
another stimulus. If punished, the stimulus at times 
did or did not vanish. If it did not vanish, the sub- 
ject was required to choose again a response for the 
stimulus. The subject responded to 38 such stimulus 
units before the re-presentation of each in the second 
trial. The condition of ‘may or may not’ vanish for 
the stimulus unit after punishment provided patterns 
of cumulatively punished non-rewarded responses on 
the first trial (XK, XX, XXX, and XXXX). 

The stimuli were rare English words. The re- 
sponses were common words in one instance and 
nonsense words in the other. One hundred college 
students voluntarily participated as subjects. Fifty 
used common word options; the other fifty, nonsense 
options. Analysis was based on the first response 
selected on the second trial. 

When punished for a wrong response to the stim- 
ulus, the immediate behavior is the selection of a 
different response. When the stimulus unit vanishes 
after one, two, or three cumulatively wrong punished 
responses (X; XX; XXX), and the stimulus appears 
at the second trial, i.e., 38 stimulus units later, the 
punishments result in a greater tendency to select 
one of the punished options as first response, than 
any of the unused options of the first trial. 

Information from punishment of responses could 
lead a subject to infer that the right response must 
be one of the remaining unused options. Cumulative 
punishment of four wrong responses (XXXX) should 
result in the inference that the remaining option 
must be the right response. If allowed, the subject 
always makes that response. In the second trial, the 
subject tended to select the inferred right response 
more than the average punished response. 

Punishment eliminates the punished response only 
immediately while the stimulus unit is retained. 
After an intervening time and work period, the sub- 
ject tends to reselect one of the punished responses. 
Inference about the correct response leads to selec- 
tion of that response but information alone does not 
make for as quick learning as reinforcing the in- 
ference by reward. 

Reward strengthens common word response op- 
tions more than nonsense options, but there were not 
differences in the later behavior of the punished 
responses in either set. 
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SURVEY OF MEANINGS OF WORDS AND SIGNS 
IN TWO ARITHMETIC TEXTBOOK SERIES 


(Publication No. 6631) 


Irene Gertrude Harrison, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


In arithmetic textbooks, as in others, there has 
been a trend toward vocabulary control ever since 
the publication of The Teacher’s Word Book by E. L. 
Thorndike in 1921. Such control has been based 
primarily on the criterion of frequency of occurrence 
of words. 

The present investigation was undertaken to dem- 
onstrate that the arithmetical terminology of problems 
presented for practice and solution in current arith- 
metic textbooks is a source of semantic difficulty 
which cannot be assessed by the criterion of frequency 
alone. 

The results of such research, it was thought, 
might help to explain the generally disappointing level 
of student achievement in arithmetic problem-solving. 

The study deals mainly with semantic variation, 
ambiguity, and the introducing of new meanings 
through collocation. 

Initially, twelve teachers ranked solely for seman- 
tic difficulty 105 problems selected from current 
arithmetic textbooks for grades three through eight. 
The average inter-correlation among the judges was 
.t1, indicative of significant agreement regarding 
semantic difficulty in problems. The coefficient of 
reliability of the summated judgments was .96, 
indicative of high probability that further repetitions 
of the ranking by teachers would not lead to apprec- 
iably different results. 

A ten-point scale of semantic difficulty was next 
constructed. The language in problems having scale 
values below 3.0, the semantically easier group, was 
then compared with that in problems having scale 
values above 7.0, the semantically harder group. 

The easier problems contained a predominance of 
signs, especially algorisms, and relatively few words, 
the harder, a predominance of words and relatively 
few signs. The comparison indicated a need for 

data on arithmetic vocabulary to account for the 
observed differences in two groups of problems. 

The study was organized about questions such as 
these: How large and varied is the group of arith- 
metical signs? Does the group of signs warrant in- 
clusion as an integral part of arithmetical vocabulary 
comparable in significance to the verbal components 
of vocabulary? How many different meanings of the 
signs can the expert recognize? How large and 
varied is the group of arithmetical words? How 
many different meanings of arithmetic words can the 
expert recognize? How many arithmetical terms 
are potentially ambiguous? How large is the group 
of arithmetical collocations whose maning is dif- 
ferent from the summated meanings of the constituent 
terms? Does vocabulary at various grade levels 
present a comparable semantic problem? Is context 
adequate for suggesting appropriate meanings of 
arithmetical terms? 
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To obtain the answers to these questions the 
investigator made a semantic count of the arithmet- 
ical signs, words, and collocations occurring in 
approximately 6000 problems in current arithmetic 
textbooks for grades II-VI. In addition, the in- 
vestigator evaluated the context of the problems in 
which these terms occurred. 

The data justified the following conclusions: 

The significant number and variety of arithmetical 
signs, as well as their inter-connections with the 
verbalizations, warrant their inclusion as an integral 
part of arithmetic vocabulary comparable in im- 
portance to verbal components of vocabulary. 


Most signs can be recognized in variant meanings. 


However, such variation is often beyond the semantic 
range of the elementary school student. 

The group of arithmetic words is significantly 
larger and more varied than has been supposed. 

The total frequency of words is less than that of 
signs. 

Most words can be recognized in variant mean- 
ings. Such variation is generally within the semantic 
range of elementary school students. 

Numerous terms, notably abbreviations and hy- 
phenated words, are potentially ambiguous. 

Collocations such as “at once” used with meaning 
different from the summated meanings of their con- 
stituent terms are numerous. 

Semantic variation, ambiguity, and introduction 
of new meanings through collocation characterize 
equally the arithmetic vocabularies of all grades 
studied. 

The vocabulary in which arithmetical concepts 
are expressed varies significantly with the grade 
level. 

While the context of problems may clarify mean- 
ings for the arithmetician, such context may not be 
obvious to the elementary school student. Further 
data are required for determining adequacy of con- 
text in terms of student achievement in problem- 
solving. 

The results of the study have certain implications 
for educational enterprise. Publishers may find in 
the study a basis for reassessment of criteria for 
selection of vocabulary and context in arithmetic 
problems. Arithmetic teachers may find a basis for 
re-examination of techniques of problem interpreta- 
tion. Designers of curricula may find suggestion 
for the organization and gradation of arithmetic sub- 
ject-matter. Those responsible for the preparation 
of arithmetic teachers must recognize the necessity 
of helping them with their arithmetic language needs. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE FUNCTIONING 
OF INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED CHILDREN 
ENROLLED IN SPECIAL PROGRESS AND 
NORMAL PROGRESS CLASSES IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 6641) 


Joseph Justman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study deals with the comparative functioning 
of matched groups of intellectually gifted pupils 
drawn from special progress (SP) and normal pro- 
gress (NP) classes in junior high schools. The SP 
and NP pupils were equated on the following bases: 
school attended, grade, sex, MA, CA, IQ, and, for 
studying growth in reading and computational skills, 
for initial status. 

These matched groups were compared in the 
following areas, through the use of the instruments 
noted: 

1. Academic Achievement 

a. Growth in reading skills — Stanford Achieve- 
ment Advanced Reading Test, Forms G and F. 

b. Growth in computational skills — New York 
Arithmetic Computations Test, Forms A and C. 

c. Mathematics — Cooperative Mathematics Test 
for Grades 7, 8, and 9, Form X. 

d. Science — Cooperative Science Test for Grades 
7, 8, and 9, Form X. 

e. Social Studies — Cooperative Social Studies 
Test for Grades 7, 8, and 9, Form X. 

f. Work-study Skills — Iowa Every-Pupil Test of 
Work-Study Skills, Advanced Form N. 

g. Creative expression in language arts — Scales 
for Rating Creative Expression: Poem and Story. 

2. Personal and Social Adjustment 
. Friendship nominations. 

. Ohio Social Acceptance Scale (modified). 

. Casting Characters for Class Plays. 

. California Test of Personality, Intermediate. 
. Attitudes 

. “What Do You Believe?” Questionnaire 

. Intergroup Index 

. Class Satisfaction Scale 

. Interests 

. Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory 
. School Activities Check List 

. Scale of Awareness of Community Resources 

The number of pairs of pupils to whom these 
instruments were administered varied from 70 to 
104. 

The major findings resulting from an application 
of the appraisal instruments are summarized below: 

1. Only minor differences appear between 
matched SP and NP pupils in growth in reading and 
computational skills. 

2. Although SP pupils show significantly higher 
attainment in mathematics and science, this super- 
ior attainment cannot be wholly attributed to their 
completion of an additional year of course work or 
to their superior skill in reading. When these fac- 
tors are controlled, some of the observed differ- 
ences between SP and NP pupils remain statistically 
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significant. In social studies, however, either of 
these two factors may account for the observed 
superiority of SP pupils. 

3. In work-study skills, SP pupils show signifi- 
cantly better achievement. This superiority is 
maintained when the groups are equated for reading 
skills. 

4. SP pupils obtain significantly higher ratings in 
several of the creative elements in which both orig- 
inal stories and poems were rated. 

». Similarity in the functioning of SP and NP pupils 
is far more characteristic than difference on all four 
measures used to evaluate personal and social ad- 
justment. 

6. The same pattern is also observed when meas- 
ures of attitudes and interests are considered. There 
is some evidence that NP pupils exhibit a slightly 
higher degree of interest in activities generally 
classified in the “social studies” area. 

The conclusions drawn from this study may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The segregation of intellectually gifted pupils 
in SP classes is accompanied by academic achieve- 
ment superior to that attained by matched pupils who 
remain in NP classes, even when care is taken to 
equate the two groups for differences in amount of 
course content completed and initial reading skills. 

2. There is little difference in the personal and 
social adjustment of matched groups of ‘iitellectually 
gifted pupils drawn from SP and NP classes. 

3. Similarity in the attitudes and interests of 
intellectually gifted pupils is very marked, regard- 
less of the type of class organization from which 
they are drawn. 

4. Children drawn from SP classes are differ- 
entiated from equally gifted pupils enrolled in NP 
groups by greater gains in educational achievement 
at no cost whatever in reference to social acceptance, 
interests, attitudes, and aspects of personality. These 
gains may be looked upon as a strong argument in 
favor of the retention of such classes within the 
framework of the junior high school. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE VOCABULARY TO COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN ON SOME ASPECTS OF THEIR 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 


(Publication No. 6648) 


David Daniel Komisar, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Previous experiments on the effects of the direct 
study of vocabulary generally indicate that, on all 
educational levels, students benefit from special 
vocabulary teaching techniques. It has been shown 
that words given special attention are more likely to 
be learned than if the same words were covered 


incidentally in the assigned readings or in the usual 
classroom procedures. There is a lack of agree- 
ment, however, as to the effect of such direct study 
of vocabulary on the learning of course content, on 
reading comprehension and on acquisition of other 
words, not directly studied. The differential effects 
of such techniques on students who were initially 
superior or inferior in preparation or ability has 
also been left in doubt. There is, therefore, a need 
for investigating the effects of special vocabulary 
study techniques, particularly the effects of methods 
that are not time consuming and are easily adaptable 
to the usual classroom situation. 

The vocabulary study technique used in this ex- 
periment involved special classroom explanation of 
words found in the assigned readings or volunteered 
by students and the encouragement of dictionary word 
study outside of class. Every effort was made to 
integrate the word-study work smoothly with regular 
class procedures. Four experimental sections, 
taught by three instructors, covered from 158 to 161 
words in 41 class sessions. These four sections, 
containing 52 students in all, were part of thirteen 
college freshmen sections taking the first semester 
of a course in the Social Sciences. The other nine 
sections, with 131 students, taught by eight different 
instructors, constituted the control group. No special 
vocabulary study was attempted by any control sec- 
tion. 

Before the start of the semester, the students 
were tested for background in history and social 
studies, for general scholastic ability, on a special 
test covering their knowledge of words found in the 
readings of the course, on reading comprehension 
and on their knowledge of general vocabulary. At 
the end of the experimental period the students were 
retested on the specially prepared test of words 
studied in class, on general vocabulary and on read- 
ing comprehension. All students were also given a 
100 item, objective test on the course content at the 
end of the semester. 

On the initial tests there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the means of the experimental and 
control groups. While the retests showed higher 
mean scores for the experimental group on vocabu- 
lary studied, general vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension and the final course content examination, 
none of the mean differences was significant. Using 
a nonparametric statistic, the consistently greater 
gains made by the experimental sections proved to 
be statistically significant at the 1% level of con- 
fidence for the vocabulary actually studied and at 
the 5% level of confidence for “general” vocabulary. 
Students in the experimental group who were in- 
itially in the lowest quartile on the scholastic apti- 
tude test made significantly higher gains than stu- 
dents in the comparable lowest quartile of the con- 
trol group for social science vocabulary studied, 
reading comprehension and general vocabulary. 
There was evidence that all four quartiles of the ex- 
perimental groups profited from the vocabulary 
study technique and that these gains in vocabulary 
and reading comprehension were not made at the 
expense of the grasp of the course content. 
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Interviews with students involved in the study 
indicated an acceptance of the experimental technique 
and their continued use of the methods learned during 
the course of the experiment. Discussion with the 
instructors who taught the experimental sections 
gave additional support to the view that the vocabu- 
lary study technique had been of value and had been 
accepted as a practical aid to classroom work. The 
instructors found that the word-study technique en- 
couraged students to contribute to classroom dis- 
cussions. These teachers also reported that they 
were made constantly aware of the progress of the 
students through the use of the experimental method. 
They found the experimental word-study technique 
easy to use and were continuing to employ many of 
its methods. 

It is felt that further exploration of vocabulary 
study techniques would be of value. The method used 
in this experiment is perhaps only one of many that 
may be employed with success. Findings in this and 
future studies should be considered in the prepara- 
tion of texts and in organizing course reading 
assignments. The value of direct vocabulary assist- 
ance to students with low academic ability should be 
noted and studied further. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT TO ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 6659) 


Oscar Bernard Leibman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study has investigated the relationship of 
certain factors of personal and social adjustment, 
as measured by the Winnetka Scale for Rating School 
Behavior and Attitudes, the California Test of 
Personality, the Rogers Test of Personal Adjust- 
ment, and the individually administered Rorschach, 
to that of academic achievement, as measured by 
the ratio of educational age on the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test to mental age on the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. 

In order to minimize the shortcomings of pre- 
vious research in this area, a relatively homo- 
geneous group of subjects all students in the fifth 
grade in a single elementary school in Queens, New 
York, were selected for study. 

All subjects were given the complete battery of 
group tests and were divided into three groups on 
the basis of their achievement and intelligence test 
scores. An index of relative achievement was ob- 
tained by computing an Achievement Ratio for each 
subject.. The Total Research Group included all of 
the children in the fifth grade, regardless of IQ. The 
Selected Research Group included all the children 
with IQs that were average for the grade (105-127). 


The High vs. Low Achiever Group consisted of the 
top and bottom thirds of the Selected Research Group 
in Achievement Ratio. This group was then given 
the individual Rorschach. 


Conclusions 

1. In the Total Research Group, where the in- 
telligence level was from IQ 77-159, only the Family 
Maladjustment score of the Rogers test of Personality 
Adjustment correlated with Achievement Ratio at the 
statistically significant level of .05. Family prob- 
lems as measured by this test, and school work as 
measured by achievement tests, were related in 
this group. 

2. In the Selected Research Group, where the 
intelligence of the subjects was average for the 
grade, the children who appeared better personally 
and socially “adjusted” on the complete battery of 
group questionnaires and rating scales achieved 
more adequately. The multiple correlation of .33 
accounted for 10.6% of the variance and left 89.4% 
of the variance unaccounted for by the predictors 
used. 

3. In the Selected Research Group, the Winnetka 
Scale for Rating School Behavior and Attitudes, the 
California Test of Personality, Self and Social 
Adjustment, and the Family Maladjustment score on 
the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, all 
correlated with Achievement Ratio at a statistically 
significant level of .05. 

4. The high achievers could be discriminated 
from the low achievers on the basis of the scores on 
the California Test of Personality, Total, Social and 
Self Adjustment, and the Rogers Test of Personal 
Adjustment, Family Maladjustment. The differences 
between the means was statistically significant at 
the .05 level for the first three and at the .01 level 
for the last scale, and in each case the high achievers 
were better adjusted. 

5. The high correlation between the Self Adjust- 
ment and Social Adjustment scores on the California 
Test of Personality made it questionable that, for 
the children in this study, these two scores were 
measuring different aspects of adjustment. 

6. Family Maladjustment on the Rogers Test of 
Personality Adjustment was the only characteristic 
that indicated a statistically significant relationship 
between adjustment and achievement for all groups, 
regardless of intelligence range. 

7. An item analysis of the California Test of 
Personality, the Rogers Test of Personality Adjust- 
ment, Family Maladjustment, provided six questions 
that differentiated significantly between high and low 
achievers with average intelligence for the grade. 

8. The Rorschach was unable to discriminate 
between high and low achievers at a statistically 
significant level. The group paper and pencil per- 
sonality test scores had a relationship to achieve- 
ment while the individual projective technique did 


not. 
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THE INTERESTS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
IN RELATION TO THEIR NON-TEACHING 
FUNCTIONS 


(Publication No. 6661) 


Alton Leroy Lewis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study has a twofold purpose: (a) to deter- 
mine whether or not faculty members can be differ- 
entiated on the basis of their interests in the non- 
teaching functions of their college-connected work, 
and (b) to design a reliable and valid instrument for 
the assessment of these interests. 

The non-teaching functions consist of those duties 
and activities performed by a college teacher in 
connection with his college work that are not in- 
cluded in his classroom teaching and preparation. 
An analysis of these functions shows that they can be 
Classified according to the type of interest involved. 
These interests are of two types and may be defined 
as follows: 

(a) Subject-centered. This term describes the 
type of college teacher who shows a strong interest 
in the preservation, transmission (usually by writing 
and publishing) and extension of knowledge in his 
chosen professional field. 

(b) Student-centered. This term describes the 
type of college teacher who shows a strong interest 
in the student’s welfare over and beyond competence 
in a particular subject-matter area. 

Two factors make this study important: (a) the 
ever-increasing demands of specialization and (b) 
the tremendous increase in student enrollments. The 
former factor has led to an unusual emphasis upon 
scholarship and research as part of the service load 
of the individual faculty member. The latter, because 
of the steadily increasing diversity of the student 
population in higher education, has increased the 
demand for that type of college teacher who is largely 
interested in the welfare of the individual students 
apart from their academic pursuits. 

This study was based on a total population of 414 
college faculty members drawn from various col- 
legiate sources, and selected by qualified judges. 

The inventory, as finally constructed consisted 
of two scales which collectively contained 100 items 
representing a wide variety of non-teaching functions 
whose scope encompassed many aspects of subject- 
centeredness and student-centeredness. These two 
scales were used to assess faculty interests. A 
seven-choice list of responses was provided for ex- 
pressing the degree of one’s interest in each of the 
non-teaching functions listed in the two scales. 
Sixteen questions not directly related to this study 
were designed to elicit personal data about each 
respondent and were included in a separate part of 
the instrument. 

The conclusions arrived at in treating and inter- 
preting the data in this study are as follows: 

1. Both subject-centered and student-eentered 
scales were reliable for purposes of this study. The 
reliability of the two scales was determined by using 
the split-half method. Each scale was divided 








equally by two different methods and product-moment 
correlation coefficients were obtained for each scale 
as follows: 

Subject-centered scale r = .90 and .88 

Student-centered scale r = .95 and .94 

2. Both scales were valid to assess faculty inter- 
ests in subject-centered and student-centered aspects 
of the service load. The validity of the two scales was 
determined by calculating the bi-serial correlation 
coefficient for the relation between scale scores and 
the appropriate group of faculty selected by the 
judges. The results of the initial validation procedure 
were as follows: 


Subject-centered scale rpjc = .57 


Student-centered scale rpjc = .87 


The results of the cross-validation procedure were 
as follows: 


Subject-centered scale rpjc = .54 


Student-centered scale rpj, = .71 


3. College teachers differ in their interests 
toward those aspects of the service load which can 
be classified as subject-centered and student- 
centered. The possession of one type of interest 
does not preclude the possession of the other, but 
the evidence seems to indicate that, except in rare 
cases, one interest is predominant. 

4. The major determinants of a college teacher’s 
interest in relation to the service load appear to be 
his experience and nature rather than the external 
pressures of his particular job situation. 

5. Interest in educational administration was not 
shown to exist independently as a type of interest. 
It is definable only in terms of the other two types 
of interest. 
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PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT PUPILS 
IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS: A COMPARISON 
OF THE EFFECTS OF TWO METHODS 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPING ON ENGLISH 
MASTERY AND ATTITUDES 


(Publication No. 6671) 


Frank Mayans, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


In this study the following problems were inves- 
tigated: 

1. What is the effect of attitude of Puerto Rican 
migrant children toward the surroundings on their 
acquisition of English? 

2. What shifts in attitude toward the surroundings 
occur as the Puerto Rican migrants begin to learn 
the language? 

3. Which provides a better procedure for English 
language learning: maximum school security with 
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concentrated English instruction (“vestibule” 
classes), or a more “American” environment with a 
little formal English instruction (enrollment as a 
regular pupil)? ; 

The experimental group was composed of re- 
cently arrived Puerto Rican migrants who were 
entering their first continental school. Two junior 
high schools in the Spanish Harlem district of Man- 
hattan were involved. In each school two groups 
were formed: a “vestibule” class made up of all 
Puerto Ricans, anda “regular” group. This latter 
group of pupils was distributed among the usual 
classes. 

During the school term a curriculum common to 
the “vestibule” group was developed with the help of 
the teachers involved in the experiment. Each group 
remained with a single teacher throughout the school 
year. 

The pupils in the study were pre-tested with the 
Cooperative Interamerican Test of General Ability 
(Spanish form) and Test of Reading (Spanish form). 
In addition, an Attitude Toward the Surroundings 
Scale (Spanish) was developed and administered. 

At the end of one semester, the migrants were 
given the following post-tests: 

1. English reading (Cooperative Interamerican 
Test of Reading, in English). 

2. English oral vocabulary (Subtest I, Cooperative 
Interamerican Test of General Ability, in English). 

3. Attitude Toward Surroundings Scales (Spanish). 


Findings 

1. It is indicated that the more favorably a mi- 
grant views his surroundings, the more English he 
will learn. However, intelligence is related to atti- 
tude toward the surroundings as well as toward 
English mastery. When intelligence is partialed out, 
no significant differences exist between attitude 
score and English mastery. 

2. The “vestibule” group has virtually no change 
in attitude toward schoolmates, while the “regular” 
group has become significantly more favorable. 
Apparently close association with continental young- 
sters has led to greater acceptance of them. 

3. The “regular” group has more unfavorable 
attitudes toward school. Analysis of a group of 
American-born pupils of Puerto Rican origin indicates 
their attitudes are much more unfavorable toward 
school than the migrants. It is suggested the 
“regular” group has adopted the peer group’s values. 

4. Migrants enrolled as regular pupils score 
higher in all three tests of English mastery. Being 
placed with English-speaking groups is superior to 
separation insofar as English gains are concerned. 
It is suggested that greater exposure to English and 
a greater motivation to become part of the peer 
group are responsible for the superiority of the reg- 
ular group. 

At the end of a term controls were lifted. A 
follow-up study at the end of the school year indi- 
cates: | 

1. The original “regular” groups retained their 
statistical superiority in English oral vocabulary, 
but not in English reading. Being “stretched” to 


speak English, the “regular” pupils attained a 
greater initial impetus which continued to the end of 
the first school year. 

2. At the end of a school year, migrants have more 
favorable attitudes toward Americans and continen- 
tal schoolmates. No “class organization” grouping 
differences remain. 

3. Original “regular” pupils have made greater 
strides in becoming assimilated (make more friends, 
speak English more often with their friends). 

4. Those migrants preferring the “vestibule” 
group give reasons pertaining to better adjustment 
for their choice. Those preferring “regular” group- 
ing do so because they feel they learn more. 


Recommendations 

1. Immigrant youngsters will make faster strides 
in being assimilated when placed with American- 
born pupils. A restriction, perhaps, is that previous 
migrants form some part of the school body. 

2. Intelligent immigrants with good ability in their 
native language are good risks to learn the new 
language rapidly. They, of any of the migrant group, 
should be mixed with the American-born youngsters 
as soon as is feasible. 
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EDUCATION, TEACHER TRAINING 
SOME CHANGES IN STUDENTS DURING 
THE FIRST YEAR OF GRADUATE 
WORK IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 6649) 


Frederick Robert Korf, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Statement of the Problem 

This investigation proposes to examine the 
effectiveness of the first year of graduate work in 
science education for representative liberal arts 
college graduates. These potential high school 
science teachers have had little or no previous con- 
tact with the professional problems encountered in 
teacher education. This study attempts (1) to dis- 
cover whether these students gain or lose in their 
total science subiect-matter knowledge during the 
year, (2) to evaluate the effectiveness of the profes- 
sionalized portion of the students’ experiences by 
examination of changes in their opinions on educa- 
tional issues and problems, and (3) to discover other 
factors to which these changes may be related. 


The Sample 

The sample consists of 41 students who were 
enrolled in the Department of the Teaching of Science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University for the 
entire academic year 1951-1952. Approximately 
half of the students engaged in practice teaching 


during the year. 
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Types of Evidence and Procedures 
Used 

Subject-matter changes were measured by two 
administrations of a multiple-choice test consisting 
of 100 biological science items and 100 physical 
science items. Both of these subtests show reliabili- 
ties in the vicinity of .90. | 

Changes in opinions were measured by two admin- 
istrations of a 60-item opinion scale. Opinions to be 
tested were selected by the faculty of the Department 
of the Teaching of Science. At the end of the year, 
and independently of each other’s and the students’ 
results, the four professors of the Department were 
able to agree unanimously on the most desirable dir- 
ection of opinion change for most of the items. Thus 
student opinion changes could be measured against 
the judgments of educational specialists as to the 
kinds of changes which are most likely to result in 
Superior teaching. 

In addition to the objective evidence, subjective 
evidence of changes in subject-matter mastery and 
opinions was obtained from the students themselves 
and from their cooperating teachers. 


The Findings 

The findings indicate that, on the average, stu- 
dents with a conventional liberal arts background who 
take subsequent professional training in science 
teaching maintain or improve their subject-matter 
test scores. 

It was demonstrated that students taking physical 
science subject-matter courses made a significantly 
greater mean gain on the physical science section of 
the test than students who did not take such courses. 
An adviser of graduate students can feel confident, 
therefore, that his recommendations for subject- 
matter course work will, on the average, result in 
substantial improvement. 

The educational opinions and outlooks of the stu- 
dents became significantly modified in the direction 
of objectives which were unanimously agreed upon by 
the faculty. In the absence of criteria for predicting 
effective teaching, this result is one of the best 
available kinds of evidence for judging that teacher 
training is being carried on effectively. 

Faculty-endorsed opinion changes occurred to a 
greater extent in those students who enrolled for the 
greatest number of semester-hours during the study. 
This finding suggests that further research might 
show significant differences between full-time and 
part-time students who receive the same degree. 

Neither subject-matter gains nor opinion scores 
were related to academic achievement (as measured 
by average grades achieved during the study). This 
finding indicates that, in addition to prior grades, 
an evaluation of all other available information about 
a student may provide a more dependable estimate of 
his ability to profit by the experiences offered. 

The subjective measurements, obtained from the 
students and their cooperating teachers, serve to 


confirm the findings from the objective measurements. 
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TEACHERS’ CONCEPTS OF A SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


(Publication No. 5709) 


Margaret Elizabeth Nix, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1953 


The primary purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine how teachers’ concepts of a modern school 
health program agreed with the accepted criteria of 
such a program. Secondary purposes were to deter- 
mine whether length of teaching experience or type 
of professional preparation were factors in this 
agreement. 

Data were obtained by personal interview of a 
random sample of 100 teachers in grades four, five 
and six — 50 from the Toronto Public and 50 from 
the Montreal Protestant school systems. An inter- 
view schedule was constructed based upon the cri- 
teria of a modern school health program as reflected 
in recent reports and as judged by a jury of health 
and education experts. Thirty-one criteria relating 
to health teaching, healthful school living and school 
health services were stated. The questionnaire was 
pretested by interviewing experienced American 
teachers and subjected to eleven revisions before 
finally used. 

The data obtained were analyzed in terms of the 
frequency with which the various items were accepted. 
Significant extent of agreement was arbitrarily set 
at those points where 50 percent or more of the res- 
pondents answered questions denoting acceptance of 
the principle involved. The results were validated 
by extracting the lower and upper limits from a 
standard chart of 95 percent confidence limits for a 
random sample of 50. 

In order to determine the relationships of length 
of teaching experience and type of professional prep- 
aration to the acceptance of the various criteria, 
responses to certain questions relating to the three 
areas of the school health program were totaled 
according to the variables and the Student-Fisher t 
Test was applied. 

The major findings revealed that the majority of 
the Toronto respondents accepted 16 of the criteria 
while those of Montreal accepted 13. 

In the health teaching section, the teachers of 
both systems rejected those items that are consis- 
tent with the philosophy of education that considers 
the child in relation to his total school-community 
situation, and accepted those that were more teacher- 
centred. 

The teachers’ rejection of five of the eight criteria 
concerning the school’s physical environment appear 
to have been due to a lack of basic knowledge of a 
healthful physical environment. Of the six items 
regarding the nonphysical environment, the Toronto 
respondents accepted four: the causes and treatment 
of pupil conduct, flexibility in instructional policies, 
the importance of adequate teacher supervision and 
teachers’ maintenance of optimum physical and men- 
tal health. The Montreal respondents accepted the 
same criteria with the exception of flexibility in 
instructional policies. Both groups rejected flexi- 
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bility in the planning of class schedules and the in- 
clusion of exceptional children in regular classes. 

While the Toronto teachers accepted the criteria 
concerning the educational value of school health 
service and the schools’ responsibility for communi- 
cable disease control, both groups accepted the 
necessity of the schools’ providing health service 
facilities and the importance of the follow-up. 
Neither group accepted teacher participation in the 
health appraisal. 

Neither the length of teaching experience nor the 
type of professional preparation appears to be a fac- 
tor in the agreement with the criteria in the Toronto 
sample but there are indications that recency of 
training is of some significance in the Montreal 
sample. 

Although these results show a general lack of 
understanding of the comprehensiveness of a modern 
school health program, the fact that approximately 
half of the criteria were accepted by 50 percent or 
more of the respondents indicates that there is a 
substantial nucleus that could provide a “starting 
point” for future in-service training programs in 
school health in both school systems. 
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A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN STUDENTS PREPARING TO TEACH 
AND STUDENTS PREPARING TO ENTER 
OTHER VOCATIONAL FIELDS 


(Publication No. 6484) 


Elbert Floran Nothern, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1954 


The Problem 

The purpose of this study was to compare stu- 
dents who were preparing to teach with students who 
were preparing to enter other vocational fields. 


Procedure 

Six curricular groups of the University of Arkan- 
sas were selected to study. The curricular groups 
were: (1) Prospective Teachers; (2) students with 
majors in Agriculture or Home Economics; (3) 
students with majors in Business Administration; 

(4) students with majors in the Arts; (5) students 
with majors in the Sciences; (6) students with majors 
in Engineering. All of the students who were in- 
cluded in the study were graduated from the Univer- 
sity in June, 1951. 

Comparisons were made on the basis of intel- 
ligence, English proficiency, high school achieve- 
ment, college achievement, and certain personal 
factors. 

A total of 312 students were studied. The number 
of students included in the various groups ranged 
from thirty-two in the Arts group to eighty-six in the 
Business Administration group. There were 247 men 


and sixty-five women. 

The significance of differences between the means 
of the various groups on the variables selected was 
tested by using the analysis of variance technique 
and the t-test. The assumption of homogeneity of 
variances was tested by means of the Welch Test. 

The men of the Teacher group compared rather 
unfavorably with the men of the other groups. They 
ranked lowest on all variables except English pro- 
ficiency. The men of the Arts and Science groups 
were Significantly superior to the men of the Teacher 
group on all variables, the men of the Engineering and 
Business Administration groups on all variables 
except college achievement, and the men of the Agri- 
culture group on the basis of high school achievement. 

The women of the Teacher group compared rather 
favorably with the wamen of the other groups. The 
women of the Teacher group made the lowest mean 
scores on the intelligence test and English test, 
second highest with respect to high school marks, 
and next to lowest with respect to college marks. 
However, only the difference between the means of 
the Teacher and Arts groups on the intelligence test 
was Statistically significant. 

On the basis of mean scores for men and women 
combined, the Arts group received the highest over- 
all rating, followed by the Science, Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Engineering, Business Adminis- 
tration, and Teacher groups in that order. 

The three groups Teacher, Arts, and Business 
Administration were compared on the basis of com- 
posite scores obtained by combining scores on the 
intelligence and English tests, high school marks, 
and cumulative grade point average in college by 
means of the discriminant function technique. The 
Arts group was significantly superior to the Teacher 
and Business Administration groups. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of intelligence, English proficiency, 
high school achievement, and college achievement, 
students who were preparing to teach were found to 
be inferior to students who were pursuing work in 
five other curricular areas. 


Recommendations 

The results of this study suggest these recom- 
mendations: 

1. That students selected for admission to teacher 
training institutions be screened on the basis of in- 
telligence test scores, English test scores, high 
school achievement, and college achievement. 

2. That increased effort be directed toward at- 
tracting abler students into the teaching profession. 

3. That further study be made of selection and 
recruitment practices used by teacher training 
institutions. 

4. That college graduates who are teaching be 
compared with college graduates employed in other 
fields using as bases for comparisons the criteria as 
used in this study. 
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EDUCATION, THEORY AND PRACTICE 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ IDEAS WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN CONCEPTS RELATED 
TO CHEMICAL FORMULAS AND EQUATIONS 


(Publication No. 6624) 


Seymour Glassman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The Problem 

This study represents an investigation of the 
nature of the ideas concerning formulas, equations, 
and some related concepts which were held by cer- 
tain groups of high school science students; namely, 
a group of first semester chemistry students, a 
group of first semester physiography students, and 
a group of first semester general science students. 

The concepts with which it deals are: 

1. The Law of Conservation of Mass 

2. The nature of chemical equations 

3. The nature of chemical formulas 

4. The nature of molecules 

5. The nature of chemical change 

6. The nature of molecular weight 

The general aim of the study was to suggest ad- 
justments in teaching in view of the nature and merit 
of the ideas indicated in the students’ responses to 
essay questions on the concepts, at the start and at 
the end of the semester. 


The Procedure 

An essay test dealing with the specified concepts 
was given, at the start and at the end of a semester. 
Except for one question requiring a numerical 
answer, all responses to each question were ranked 
according to merit and assigned scores on the 
assumption that the scores would be distributed 
normally. 

Responses at different levels of achievement with- 
in each group were compared for both pretest and 
posttest. 

The difference between mean pretest score and 
mean posttest score of each group on each question 
and the difference between the means of the average 
pretest scores and the average posttest scores on 
five questions were tested for significance. 


The Findings 

The range of merit within each group was large 
on both the pretest and the posttest. 

The chemistry group’s achievement surpassed 
that of the other groups by a wide margin. Its super- 
iority over the physiography group was much greater 
at the end of the semester than at the beginning. The 
physiography group showed considerable superiority 
over the general science group on the pretest but 
much less superiority on the posttest. 

All groups gained significantly from pretest to 
posttest, the chemistry group’s being by far the 
largest and most widespread. 

Despite the gains, a large proportion even of the 
chemistry group responses at the end of the semester 
were vague and a large proportion contained miscon- 


ceptions. Such vagueness and misconceptions were 
present in responses in upper deciles in some ques- 
tions. These posttest chemistry group responses 
showed very little awareness of the quantitative as- 
pects of the concepts and, in the case of some ques- 
tions, very little awareness of the relation of the 
concepts to experiment and observation. The worst 
showing of the group was in the molecular weight 
concept. Its best showing was made in the concept 
of chemical change. 

Some evidence suggested a tendency for miscon- 
ception to arise in the general science course which 
obviously must be dispelled in the chemistry course. 


Conclusions and Implications 

The findings suggest that there is considerable 
need for improvement in developing and teaching 
these concepts. The weakness may be either with 
teaching, or textbooks, or the laboratory work, or 
the examinations given, or it may come from the way 
class, laboratory, and textbook work are coordinated. 
Possibly several or all are involved. Vagueness 
which was found in teachers’ ideas, and in textbooks, 
seems one likely cause of the deficiencies found. 
Hence it appears important that authors and teachers 
ascertain the best interpretations and practices and 
clarify these in their own minds before instructing. 

It is also important that teachers investigate the 
misconceptions their pupils may have already, so as 
to take measures to reduce these misconceptions 
and to avoid teaching which fosters them. 

More stress on quantitative and experimental 
aspects of the concepts appears necessary. 
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ASPECTS OF READABILITY IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Publication No. 6682) 


Eleanor Marie Peterson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


How can high school textbooks be made more 
readable? The high school teacher observes wide 
discrepancies between what the textbook says and 
what the reader comprehends. The military educa- 
tional officer notices the difficulties young men are 
encountering in trying to comprehend self-study 
texts. School guidance personnel are concerned 
about the negative attitudes developed by poor readers 
toward the traditional textbook curriculum and toward 
reading in general. 

Current research on readability has utilized 
mainly readability formulas. This investigation of 
the problem incorporated more comprehensive pro- 
cedures and analyzed intensively two significant but 
less frequently studied aspects of readability: 
interest and organization. Two questions were con- 
sidered: How well do students comprehend textbook 
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material? And what difficulties do they encounter in 
the reading? Comprehension was limited to five 
reading categories: understanding words in context, 
grasping the pattern of thought as a whole, noting the 
relationship of specific details, drawing correct in- 
ferences, and integrating the ideas expressed with 
experience. 

Social studies was chosen as the medium of in- 
vestigation because of its importance in the high 
school curriculum and its high verbal content. After 
considerable study, two one-thousand word passages 
were selected from a representative text, and their 
content was classified according to the five reading 
categories. An “Analytical” test was designed to 
measure comprehension in each reading category; 
and, to avoid any bias that might have arisen from 
having the same person construct the test and revise 
the passages, an “Experimental” test was constructed 
by an outside expert to yield one total comprehension 
score. The textbook passages were modified accord- 
ing to a definite plan intended to increase interest 
and to provide more logical organization. 

The subjects were ninety-nine students in three 
tenth-grade world history classes from three schools. 
On the basis of standardized reading scores they were 
matched into three nearly equal reading ability groups 
within classes and among schools. Each group was 
assigned to read one passage version: original, 
interest, or organization. All students were admin- 
istered the “Analytical” and “Experimental” tests, 

a free-response item, and a rating scale of reactions 
to passage structure and content. 

To determine how well students understood the 
textbook material, the results of the “Experimental” 
test were evaluated by analysis of covariance tech- 
nic. To locate difficulties students encountered in 
the reading, the data from the “Analytical” test and 
the freely-written response were analyzed quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. A study was also made 
of students’ introspective reports on their reading 
difficulties with the original passages. 

The findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. On the “Experimental” test, students who had 
read the passages modified as to interest and organ- 
ization comprehended the material significantly better 
than those who had read the original passages. 

2. On the “Analytical” test, students who had read 
the modified passages demonstrated significantly 
better comprehension of technical words, contextual 
inferences, relationships to current problems, and 
the over-all objectives of the passages. 

3. On the freely-written responses, students who 
had read the modified passages demonstrated signifi- 
cantly better comprehension of main ideas, related 
details, and technical words. They also integrated 
their ideas into a better organized response. 

4. On their rating scale judgments, students who 
read the interest modifications indicated that they 
enjoyed the passages more and understood them 
better than those who had read the other versions. 

0. On their introspective reports, students iden- 
tified these reading difficulties: logical development 
of the main ideas into an organized pattern and their 
relationship to each other; differences in the general 


and technical connotations of the same technical 
words, and the precision, potency, and total number 
of word definitions; the total number of details in- 
cluded and the clarity of their explanation; and the 
recognition of contextual clues such as paragraph 
headings, topic sentences, and key words, and the 
application of these inferences to each other and to 
current problems within the students’ experiences. 

Implications of these findings for the improvement 
of readability are based on the cluster of factors 
specifically developed and illustrated in the interest 
and organizational plans for revision of each reading 
category. Among the suggestions indicated for text- 
book writers are these: 

1. Main Ideas. Focus the passage by developing 
a straightforward approach which utilizes as far as 
possible the natural course of ideas. Highlight the 
familiar or dramatic experience to orient the reader 
to the more difficult concepts. Use a single frame of 
reference for several ideas. Maintain an orderly 
sequence of ideas and keep their relationship to the 
subordinate ideas clear. Use the emphatic positions 
of the passage to summarize main ideas. 

2. Technical Words. Include only essential tech- 
nical words whose relationship to the context can be 
made evident. Repeat the new words in a variety of 
settings to familiarize the reader with the configura- 
tion. Use colorful, active, familiar words and exact 
definitions to explain the new ideas. Intersperse 
familiar, pleasant ideas between the strange, dif- 
ficult concepts. 

3. Inferences and Relationships. Let the reader 
know why he is studying the concept. Measure the 
new facts against the known experiences of the reader 
and maintain a balance at his level. Suggest com- 
prehensible allusions which arouse the reader’s 
curiosity and which he has the background to inter- 
pret. Provide clues which direct his attention 
toward the inference or relationship to be grasped. 

4. Details. Insert only those details which clarify 
the main ideas. Place them strategically. Word 
them so that they arouse mental imagery and focus 
attention on the main idea. 

Social studies teachers may wish to utilize these 
suggestions in evaluating the readability of their 
classroom texts. The analysis will enable them to 
supplement textbook weaknesses with their own 
material and to assist the reader in utilizing the 
strengths of the book. The teachers can gain added 
insight on the difficulties inherent in the text and in 
student comprehension by having students react to 
passage material and to its interest and organiza- 
tional levels. And they can develop more favorable 
student attitudes toward the reading process by vary- 
ing their textbooks and assignments to suit the needs 
of each student. 

From a research point of view this study has 
shown the additional values of the qualitative analysis 
as well as a quantitative appraisal. And its pro- 
cedures have opened new avenues for exploring the 
problem of readability. 
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THE JUDGE AND THE EDUCATOR: 
STUDIED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE TASK OF THE EDUCATOR 


(Publication No. 6728) 


Donald Ritchie Van Cleve, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this study is to bring into relief 
the function, tasks and procedures of the educator 
against the background of the judicial process. 

We find that both educator and judge are problem 
solvers. They both are met characteristically with 
problems involving conflicts in attitudes, beliefs and 
opinion held by individuals and groups in society. 
They both seek the best use of knowledge, theory and 
reasoned inquiry in the solution of the problems con- 
fronting them. Exercising basic functions in society, 
they are hedged about with certain security of tenure 
and status. They are not free from the evaluation of 
the general public but the apparent intention of insti- 
tutionalized society is that that evaluation shall be 
mature and measured and not the by-product of 
evanescent doctrine or the pressures of faction. 

Despite these broad similarities there are dis- 
Similarities in purpose, function and technique which 
make the functions and practices and behavior of the 
judge and educator complementary rather than identi- 
cal. It is as much a mistake, therefore, to see the 
function of the educator in a legalistic light as it is 
to see the function of the judge as deliberately and 
characteristically educational. 

The judge, for example, is moved to action only 
on the basis of the infringement of the right of one 
person by another and even then awaits the appear- 
ance in court of the contending parties to reflect on 
their problem and make his decision. He alters, 
broadens, or destroys principles not directly but 
only through the case or series of cases before him. 
Furthermore, he seeks, as he works with principles, 
to narrow the issue and its effect on them to a com- 
mon denominator or zone of acceptability in the com- 
munity. This zone is found to be one of acceptable 
claims and acceptable solutions. Moreover, he bases 
his judgment on the most restricted rationale pos- 
sible and categorizes that rationale in “law” terms. 

It is in this respect especially that the educator 
exercises a function distinct though complementary 
to that of the judge. The educator, by virtue of his 
commitment to a scholarly tradition must in the 
deliberate exercise of his “craft” explore the edges 
of the zone of acceptability thus preparing for the 
judge broad common persuasions in society upon 
which he can base continually effective resolutions 
of conflict. The educator can take the decisions of 
the judge as clues but only as clues of what the 
present “common denominator” is. The judicial 
process provides in the adversary technique, the 
dissenting opinion, and, in the accretion of authority 
in the continuum of decisions, a medium through 
which the reconstructive process in which he and the 
educator are engaged is rendered experimental and 


responsive to the complementary task of the educator. 


Though the judge, through the definition of the 
issue and rationale, through the continuum of decis- 


ions, exhibits qualities of reasoned inquiry which 
might form a model for the educator, that model is 
only partial for it is conditioned by the distinctive 
functions exercised by the two. The judge exercising 
in dramatic fashion the full powers of the state exer- 
cises them only in a limited way, and his authority 
rests finally upon the same sanction as that of the 
educator: the sanction of an informed, sober, and 
mature popular judgment. The educator and judge 
perform their tasks on the foundation of the same 
public authority but operate at different stages ofa 
common process of securing and “authorizing” that 
which is best in society, its traditions and its future. 
The educator must assert, in the spirit of his 
scholarly tradition, the right to prepare for the judge 
and himself an ever expanding resource of sober and 
reasoned public judgment upon which both he and the 
judge may perform their tasks more effectively. 
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A COMPARISON OF TEXTBOOKS IN ORAL 
INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE, 
1760-1952, WITH REFERENCE TO PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 


(Publication No. 6734) 


Stanley Arnold Weintraub, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of the study is to discover whether 
principles and methods found in current college 
textbooks on oral interpretation of literature devel- 
oped during the contemporary period, or whether 
they were paralleled in earlier textbooks on the 
same subject, and, if so, how extensively. The 
“contemporary” period extends from 1915 to the 
present day; the earlier period covers three eras: 
(1) 1760-1827, (2) 1827-1870, and (3) 1870-1915. 

First, the writer analyzed American collegiate 
textbooks on oral interpretation published since 1915, 
for the purpose of (1) determining basic principles 
and methods and (2) finding agreements and disagree- 
ments among the authors concerning the principles 
and methods. Second, the writer studied carefully 
books which were closely related to the subject and 
which had been published between 1760 and 1915 in 
order to determine the extent of paralleling — 
whether total or partial — of the principles and 
methods. : 

Four principles were found totally paralleled 
throughout the early period. These are: (1) that 
oral interpretation is an art form, (2) that itis a 
process of thinking that includes recognizing and 
understanding the intellectual and (3) the emotional 
content of the printed page, and (4) that it requires 
good speech and flexible vocal and bodily agents. 
Another principle, (5) that it involves a process of 
assimilating, synthesizing, and revitalizing under- 
standing of the printed page both prior to and at the 
moment of reading aloud, was partially paralleled 
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until approximately 1870, but totally paralleled in 
some books published after 1870. The remaining 
principle, (6) that oral interpretation involves oral 
communication, which is dependent upon the inter- 
relationships between mental, physical, and emotional 
state, and oral expression, was partially paralleled 
until 1827, but totally paralleled after 1827 in some 
books. 

Methods were at least partially paralleled in all 
three eras. Only two methods, study of the pause, 
and analysis of punctuation and grammar were tot- 
ally paralleled in some books throughout the early 
period. Study of bodily movement was not totally 
paralleled until after 1827. Study of words, grouping, 
emphasis, literary forms and rhetorical devices, 
rhythm, and sensory imagery and imagination were 
not totally paralleled until after 1870. Study of the 
values of sound, and of voice and speech were only 
partially paralleled in the three eras. 

In summation, principles and methods were sub- 
stantially paralleled before 1915 even though in some 
areas total paralleling was limited to a few books of 
the later years, 1870-1915. Major approaches to 
oral interpretation that developed rested on certain 
principles that remained fixed and firm from 1760 
to the present day. Only two principles developed 
gradually from early fragmentary concepts to the 
more precise formulations contained in contemporary 


_ textbooks. These two principles tend to bridge the 


gap between the two phases of oral interpretation, 
impression and expression. The development of and 
change in methods may be described as follows: 
Methods developed from (1) simple, initial concepts 
which were gradually expanded into distinct and 
practical techniques, (2) artificial and overcompli- 
cated rules which were gradually discarded but from 
which certain basic elements were extracted and 
retained, and (3) attempts to apply those principles 
which brought impression and expression closer 
together. 

Though authors of contemporary textbooks have 
provided relatively little material that may be con- 
sidered “new,” they have made important contribu- 
tions. (1) The struggle between the extremes of a 
mechanical and a natural approach appears to have 
been resolved in favor of a pragmatic approach, but 
with the emphasis on the elements of impression. 
(2) There is an attempt to formulate principles and 
methods precisely and to provide a rational basis 
for their use. (3) There is a constant effort to 
evaluate and to expand existing methods, in the attempt 
to be helpful to the student. 
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MULTICOMPONENT DIFFUSION IN A 
CATALYTIC REACTION 


(Publication No. 6583) 


Niras Kumar Bose, Eng. Sc.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This work presents the results of experiments 
designed to study simultaneous diffusion and catalytic 
reaction in a tubular reactor with the catalyst on the 
wall. Under diffusion rate controlled mechanism in 
the reactor, the data are suitable for analysis of 
multicomponent diffusion. With slower catalytic rates, 
the kinetics of the surface reaction can be studied. 
The use of a catalytic reactor for studies in multi- 
component diffusion is a novel technique, and the 
present work makes available new experimental data 
in this field which is singularly lacking in such data. 

The experimental system used was, 2H9 + 09 
-» 2H90, ona platinum catalyst deposited on the wall 
of a pyrex glass tube. The temperature of the cata- 
lyst wall was found to be higher than the average gas 
temperature in the reactor, due to the liberation of 
heat of reaction on the catalyst surface. With in- 
creasing temperature of feed gases to the reactor, 
the surface reaction rate increased and gradually a 


diffusion rate controlled mechanism in the reactor 
was approached. 

Two reactors of dimensions 4.3 cm long, 6.1 mm 
i.d., and 5.2 cm long, 7.9 mm i.d., respectively, 
were used. The compositions of the feed gas to the 
reactor ranged between yo, = 0.0851.and 0.2051. 
The average gas temperature in the reactor ranged 
between about 140°C and 240°C, while the tempera- 
ture of the catalyst wall ranged between 140°C and 
325°C. The mass velocity of gases through the 
reactor were ranged between 22.6 x 107 jp. mole/ 
sec. (cm2) and 46.0 x 107° lb. mole/sec. (cm“). The 
feed compositions were adjusted by changing the flow 
rates of hydrogen and oxygen. 

From experimental runs in which diffusion pro- 
cess was a dominant step and using the theoretical 
equation for the tubular reactor, effective diffusi- 
vities were obtained by a method of extrapolation. 
The extrapolation yielded values of effective dif- 
fusivity to be expected if the surface reaction rate 
were infinitely large, a condition difficult to realize 
in experimental practice. 

A new expression for the effective diffusivity 
based on one component was developed from Stefan- 
Maxwell equation for general n-component diffusion 
system, in the form of a function of the individual 
binary diffusivities, the concentrations, and the 
relative rates of diffusion of the components. 
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For estimating the effective diffusivity in the 
reactor by the formula theoretically derived, the 
concentrations of the gases at the wall were used. 
These were calculated by two methods. The first 
assumed that the composition of the gases at the 
wall was produced by the complete reaction of the 
limiting component in the feed gas mixture, whereas 
the second assumed that the average hydrogen con- 
centration at the wall was determined by its rate of 
diffusion to the wall. The agreement between exper- 
imentally derived effective diffusivities and their 
values estimated by two methods was excellent in the 
range of conditions employed in the present work. 

For small reaction rates, with the temperature 
of the catalyst wall in the range 155°C to 200°C, the 
surface reaction rate constants were obtained, 
assuming a first order reaction with respect to the 
limiting component, oxygen. The energy of activation 
for the surface reaction in the above temperature 
range was found to be 16,500 cal/mole. 

It was concluded that the method of estimating 
diffusion in multicomponent catalytic systems de- 
veloped in the present work is suitable with nec- 
essary modifications for use in problems of similar 
nature. 
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VAPOR-LIQUID EQUILIBRIUM IN THE CRITICAL 
REGION: SYSTEMS OF ALPHATIC ALCOHOLS 
WITH PROPANE AND PROPYLENE 


(Publication No. 6797) 


Ralph Edgar Close, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


This research deals with the determination of 
isothermal equilibrium vapor and liquid concentra- 
tions of two-phase binary systems as a function of 
pressure at temperatures approaching the critical 
of the more volatile constituent. The systems which 
were investigated, and the temperatures at which the 
data were taken, include: 

1. Propane and 1-Propanol- 88, 93, 98, 108, and 
121°C 

2. Propane and 1-Hexanol- 88, 93, 98, and 111°C 

3. Propane and Methanol- 98 and 121°C 

4. Propylene and 1-Propanol- 98 and 121°C 

The propane-hexanol-1 system exhibited an 
immiscible region, with upper critical solution tem- 
perature of approximately 90°C. Miscibility was 
found to increase with decreasing molecular weight 
of either the alcohol or the hydrocarbon solvent. 

As the chain length of the alcohol is increased, 
the critical pressure of the system increases at the 
same temperature. 

Deviations from Raoult’s Law characterized all 
of the systems investigated, the deviations increas- 
ing in magnitude with pressure and decreasing with 
temperature. These deviations were expressed in 


terms of an “activity factor, A = y/xP, and activity 
coefficients. : 

The liquid-phase activity coefficients, calculated 
from the pressure-composition data, were found to 
conform exactly with the van Laar solution of the 
Gibbs-Duhem Equation. These results firmly estab- 
lished the thermodynamic consistency of the liquid 
composition data. 

Vapor-phase activity coefficients were calculated 
by the method of Smith and Watson (Chem.Eng.Prog. 
45, 494 (1949)) and verified the reliability of the 
vapor compositions found experimentally. 

Other thermodynamic properties obtained from 
the experimental data include the Thermodynamic 
Equilibrium Constant of Gamson and Watson (Nat’l 
Petr. News, 36, R554-62, Aug. 1944), the relative 
vapor pressure, and the relative volatilities. These 
properties provided additional means of extrapolating 
the critical loci of the hydrocarbon-alcohols systems 
to conditions beyond the safe operating range of the 
equipment. 

The consistency of the liquid-phase activity co- 
efficients permitted the calculation of reliable heats 
of solution for the propane-propanol and propane- 
methanol systems, the values of the latter being the 
greater. Heats of solution of both propanol and 
methanol were found to be greater in super-critical 
propane than in the sub-critical liquid. Heats of 
solution at infinite dilution for the supercritical or 
subcritical propane in alcohols were equal and 
practically independent of temperature over the 
range investigated. 

On the basis of the experimental data obtained for 
methanol, propanol, and hexanol, an attempt was 
made to predict the pressure-composition isotherms 
for the intermediate alcohols and propane. 

It was concluded that, although considerably more 
data are required to substantiate it, especially on 
ternary two-phase systems, the use of propane at or 
near its critical conditions as a third component 
offers distinct possibilities as a method of separating 
two temperature-sensitive compounds, due to the 
extreme non-ideality encountered under these con- 
ditions. 
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A STUDY OF THE BONDING AND COHESION 
ACHIEVED IN THE COMPRESSION OF 
PARTICULATE MATERIALS 


(Publication No. 6637) 


Coy lee Huffine, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The practice of compressing a powdered mater- 
ial in a die to form a coherent piece having some 
strength, and bearing the shape of the die, is one 
which is widely used in industry, but about which 
little fundamental knowledge exists. Tabletting, 
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pelleting, briquetting, and the other forms of this 
operation have developed largely as arts, and it was 
the purpose of this study to attempt an analysis of 
the action of a confined powder under pressure and 
to make a number of rather simple experimental 
studies which would verify this analysis. 

The basic experimental work consisted of meas- 
urement of overall volume of a confined powder as 
a function of the applied pressure. It was observed 
that within the range of pressures where there was 
evident a particulate nature, this volume could be 
presented as a simple logarithmic function of the 
pressure. 

The parameters of particle size, mixtures of 
sizes, moisture content, pressing rate, and die size 
were investigated and some eighteen different mater- 
ials were studied as well. The effect of die wall 
friction on the pressure-volume relation was analyzed 
by a series of similar tests made in different sized 
dies and with different amounts of powder. 

As a result of these studies, it was concluded 
that the compression of a powder mass proceeds in 
a series of reasonably well defined steps, these 
being, for the most common case, slippage of the 
particles without excessive deformation, elastic com- 
pression at the particle to particle contact points, 
plastic deformation at these points resulting in the 
development of contact areas, growth of these areas 
through further plastic deformation and breakage, 
gradual involvement of the particle as a whole when 
forces become great enough to cause massive de- 
formation, and finally, when the particulate nature 
has been entirely lost, elastic compression of the 
mass as a whole. Inasmuch as there seldom exists 
uniform pressure distribution within a die, however, 
the overall actions are not always so clear cut, but 
tend to overlap and obscure each other. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed that this sequence of actions is 
the correct one for any small segment of the mass, 
and the understanding of this is essential to the ana- 
lysis and control of the action as a whole. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE MAJOR DESIGN 

AND OPERATION VARIABLES ON THE 

ENRICHMENT BY THERMAL DIFFUSION 
OF AQUEOUS SUGAR SOLUTIONS 


(Publication No. 6366) 


Charles Leo Kingrea, Ph.D. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1954 


Continuous, liquid, thermal diffusion is a useful 
separation method which heretofore has been utilized 
primarily on a laboratory scale for accomplishing 
the separation of isotopes, azeotropes, and hydro- 
carbons of a particular series. 

Although the thermal diffusion effect, wherein a 
gradient of temperature in a body of fluid gives rise 


to a gradient of concentration, was discovered in 
1856, it did not become commercially feasible until 
1939 when Clusius and Dickel developed the thermo- 
gravitational procedure. In this method the tempera- 
ture gradient is applied in a horizontal direction to 

a vertical layer of liquid, and the convection currents 
set up by the concentration gradient thus established 
move the fluids of different concentrations in opposite 
directions; streams of different concentrations are 
continuously drawn off from the top and from the 
bottom of the apparatus. 

The important commercial application has been 
the separation of uranium isotopes contained in liquid 
uranium hexafluoride. This work was part of the 
Atomic Energy program; the results have not been 
published. One major oil company has carried out a 
detailed research and development program on the 
separation of petroleum fractions by liquid thermal 
diffusion. 

This investigation was concerned with developing 
formulae, methods of calculation, and empirical data 
necessary for designing commercial equipment 
utilizing liquid thermal diffusion. 

Vertical, concentric-tube, thermal diffusion 
columns were constructed which could be operated 
with a continuous feed and draw-off of liquid from 
the diffusion annulus. Steam or hot water was used 
as the heating medium and tap water was used for 
cooling purposes. The columns were assembled with 
a copper center tube through which the cooling water 
flowed, and a concentric glass tube which formed the 
hot wall of the diffusion annulus. This set of tubes 
was jacketed with a pyrex pipe to form a steam or 
hot water reservoir about the hot wall of the diffusion 
annulus. 

Aqueous solutions of sugar were used as the test 
liquid. Separation effects were observed in solutions 
where the initial concentration was between 0.5 and 
2.0 gram mols of sugar per liter. All tests were 
made under steady-state conditions and differences 
observed between the concentration of the bottom 
product and that of the top product varied from 0 to 
28.3 weight per cent sugar. Curves, together with 
specific and generalized formulae, were presented 
to indicate the effect of each of seven variables on 
the separation ration. 

The feed concentration was varied between 15 
and 55 weight per cent sugar, and the separation 
ration reached a maximum between 26.6 and 44.2 
weight per cent sugar. Heating fluid temperatures 
varying from 77 to 124 degrees centigrade were 
employed and the separation ratio increased linearly 
with the heating fluid temperature. Annulus width 
varying from 3.1 to 19.7 miilimeters were studied 
and the separation ration reached a maximum for 
widths between 13.0 and 16.7 millimeters. The sep- 
aration ratio decreased as the feed rate was in- 
creased from 3.0 to 248 milliliters per hour; how- 
ever, it increased as the ratio of the bottom draw- 
off rate to the feed rate was increased from 0.047 to 
0.916. The separation ratio reached a maximum 
when the feed port was located near the middle of the 
column. Maximum separations were obtained with 
a column length of only 24.1 centimeters; however, 
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for other column lengths from 54.2 to 114.3 centi- 
meters, the separation ratio increased slightly as 
the column length was increased. 

In addition to the desired temperature gradient 
across the liquid in the diffusion annulus, large 
temperature drops occurred in the glass wall of the 
diffusion annulus (19 to 23 degrees centigrade), and 
in the water film inside the copper, center tube (8 to 
16 degrees centigrade). 

Certain fundamental factors relative to continuous, 
liquid, thermal diffusion have been developed in this 
investigation. Further research should provide sim- 
ilar data for other liquid systems and for other 
column designs. This will enable the chemical engi- 
neer to design commercial apparatus for specific 
applications. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
MIXING OF PARTICULATE SOLIDS 


(Publication No. 6733) 


Sherman Sol Weidenbaum, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Despite the wide industrial use of the operation 
of mixing particulate solids there has been a lag in 
the development and general understanding of funda- 
mental ideas in this field. Vagueness and omissions 
in the literature in connection with the use of such 
terms as “degree of mixing” and “perfect mixing” 
point up the need for further study along these lines. 
If the random nature of the mixing operation is 
appreciated, meaningful and quantitative definitions 
of “mixing,” “theoretical equilibrium mixture,” and 
“degree of mixing” can be evolved from a logical 
model of the operation of mixing. The ratio of the 
“theoretical equilibrium” standard deviation to the 
experimental standard deviation can be considered 
the fraction of the way towards equilibrium the 
operation has proceeded and thus can serve as a 
degree of mixing. The model given for this was the 
change in frequency distribution of the compositions 
of samples removed from the mixture at different 
stages in the mixing operation. Relative frequency 
histograms were drawn from sampling data and 
compared with the theoretical frequency distribution, 
a binomial distribution provided only a small amount 
of the mixture is removed for sampling. 

a($) 
dt 
from these basic ideas and tested. The mixing 
equipment was a right angle cylinder rotated at 
approximately 45 rpm about a horizontal lengthwise 
axis; the materials mixed were -40/+50 mesh Ottawa 
sand and cubic salt crystals, initially loaded on 
opposite ends of the cylinder. The major sampling 
procedure consisted of removing 27 samples of 
approximately 140 particles each for analysis by 


A rate equation = k(1 -<), was derived 


particle counts. Some larger samples were taken to 
study the effect of sample size in determining the 
state of mixedness. 

For the systems tested, the aforementioned rate 
equation was found to hold only at the beginning of 
mixing. After the initial rapid mixing, a separating 
effect set in, causing an axial concentration gradient 
with the center portion ricler in sand than the ends. 
The segregating effect was attributed to differences 
in tumbling properties between sand and salt and an 
end effect. By hypothetically dividing the mixer into 
nine axial sections and computing both the experi- 
mental and theoretical section standard deviations 
after a long mixing time, it was shown that good dis- 
persion was achieved within each section, although 
overall mixing was incomplete because of the seg- 


regating effect. q 
Other rate equations besides s ~ 


- 0 
= k(1 ah 


were tried. It was shown that the same general form 
of rate equation yields a different type of graph if 
different quantities are used to express the degree of 
mixing. 

The method of sampling was shown to affect the 
value of standard deviation and the ratio of standard 
deviations. Therefore, information on the location 
of samples, number of samples, size of samples, 
method of expressing sample compositions, and 
fraction of mixer contents removed should be given 
as well as information on sample compositions and 
their standard deviations. Also, while an arbitrary 
criterion of mixedness may be used for a specific 
manufacturing operation, obtaining a satisfactory 
product should not necessarily be taken as evidence 
of “perfect” mixing. Recognition should be given to 
different aspects of studying degree of mixing. One 
is correlating some degree of mixing with product 
usefulness. Another is analyzing the performance of 
a mixer by tracing the course of the operation with 
a sampling plan and degree of mixing sensitive 
enough to detect significant changes, and developing 
the necessary theoretical methods for determining 
the meaning and measurement of “equilibrium mix- 
ture” and other states of mixedness. 
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ACID COPPER SULPHATE PLATING 
OF COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


(Publication No. 6773) 


Edgar Ewart Wrege, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Many advancements have been made in the field 
of metal electrodeposition from aqueous solutions. 
However, until the present, a commercially accept- 
able deposit of copper on steel had not been plated 
from the acid copper sulfate bath without the aid of 
a “strike” deposit from other plating solutions. The 
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electrodeposition of acid sulfate copper on a steel 
surface was the objective of this investigation. 

Electroplaters have considered the Cu++t-Fe® 
replacement reaction the primary cause preventing 
successful copper deposition on steel from the acid 
bath. Recognition of the real importance of the 
Ht-Fe replacement reaction (which in the past has 
been considered secondary in importance), and the 
parallel existing between these two replacement 
reactions and the surface reactions which take place 
in the corrosion of metallic surfaces, was an im- 
portant step toward the success of this research. 

Through the application of the electrochemical and 
local-cell theories of corrosion, and methods dis- 
closed in recent years for the control or elimination 
of corrosion, systematic research has developed 
surface preparation and plating practices for depos- 
iting copper from the acid sulfate bath directly on 
cold rolled strip steel without requiring a “strike” 
deposit from a different type plating bath. 
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A FURTHER STUDY OF THE RESPONSE 
OF AN ELASTIC CYLINDRICAL SHELL 
TO A TRANSVERSE SHOCK WAVE 


(Publication No. 6573) 


Melvin Leon Baron, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The response of an elastic cylindrical shell toa 
transverse shock wave was obtained by an expansion 
of the response into normal modes, neglecting ex- 
tensional effects, except in the dilational mode, 
n=0. An equivalent approximation was made ina 
formal solution of the problem using Fourier Trans- 
forms. 

The present paper uses the normal mode approach, 
but includes the extensional effects in all modes. 
Although these effects damp out ultimately, they are 
necessarily of importance very shortly after the 
arrival of the shock wave. While the largest stresses 
in the shell occur at late stages when the shell is 
fully enveloped, shock effects develop much earlier 
and their refined study is the main purpose of this 
presentation. 

The cylindrical shell is elastic, circular in cross 
section, homogeneous and infinitely long. It is sub- 
merged in an acoustic medium, i.e. one whose mo- 
tions conform to the linear theory of waves of ex- 
pansion. The shell is subjected to a plane shock 
wave, with its wave front parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. 

The response of the shell is studied by consider- 
ing the shell without the fluid as a separate structure 


responding to the dynamic forces exerted by the 
surrounding infinite acoustic medium. Using the 
modes of free vibration of the shell in vacuo as gen- 
eralized coordinates, its response is expressed in 
terms of the infinite number of these modes. The 
pressure on the shell is considered due to the shock 
wave, and to the waves reflected and radiated from 
the vibrating shell; the latter being governed by a 
velocity potential? . 

By means of an approximation, the potential of 
the diffraction and radiation is eliminated between 
the simultaneous equations which couple the gener- 
alized coordinates of the shell and the fluid. Asa 
result, pairs of second order linear simultaneous 
differential equations are obtained, linking the es- 
sentially inextensional bending modes of the shell 
with the essentially extensional modes. 

The solution is reduced in general to a sum of 
four definite integrals during the time of transit of 
the shock wave across the shell and, for a step shock 
wave, it can be expressed in terms of tabulated func- 
tions thereafter. 

The response is considered in detail for the pri- 
marily translational modes n = 1 and explicit for- 
mulas are given for the displacement, velocity, ac- 
celeration and direct stress, both during and after 
envelopment. The method for the integration of the 
response for higher modes is outlined. 

Numerical results are presented for the modes 
n = 1 for three physical cases; a neutrally buoyant 
shell, a light shell, and a neutrally buoyant body con- 
sisting of a light shell with an added mass M. The 
numerical results indicate that the peak acceleration 
for n = 1 is substantially affected if the extensional 
effects are neglected. 
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PROBLEMS OF A VISCOELASTIC 
FOUNDATION 


(Publication No. 6664) 


Harold Goetz Lorsch, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Part A: An elastic beam of constant moment of 
inertia, supported by a linear viscoelastic founda- 
tion of either the Maxwell (relaxing) or the Kelvin 
(after-effect) type, is analyzed under the action of 
various time-independent loads. The foundation is 
represented by a series of independent, visco- 
elastic elements. Bearing pressures and deflections 
are obtained as product functions f(x)-g(t). 

The initial state of the beam on a Maxwell founda- 
tion is the beam on an elastic foundation; the final 
state is that of the floating beam. It is made up of 
two phases: (1) a uniform settlement due to the 
average load, (2) the elastic deformation of the beam 
due to the difference between actual and average 
load. In order to prevent infinite stresses in the 
beam, loads in which the load system (2) causes in- 
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finite moments in an elastic beam must be excluded. 
The single concentrated load is among these excluded 
loads. 

The initial state of the beam on a Kelvin founda- 
tion is the beam on a rigid foundation, the final state 
is the beam on an elastic foundation. The final states 
for beams on both the Kelvin and the Maxwell founda- 
tion are reached fast, if the viscous behavior of the 
foundation is very pronounced compared to its elas- 
tic behavior, and if the stiffness of the beam is large 
compared to that of the foundation. 

Numerical examples for a beam on a Maxwell 
and a Kelvin foundation are given, complete with 
graphs for foundation pressures, bending moments, 
and deflections. 

The extension of the results to time-dependent 
loads and finite beams is discussed. 

Part B: Stresses and displacements in a linear 
viscoelastic solid can easily be obtained by the use 
of the elastic viscoelastic (Alfrey) analogy, if the 
boundary conditions are on stress alone or on dis- 
placements alone. For the mixed boundary problem 
of plane strain under time-independent boundary 
forces it is found that, for a compressible visco- 
elastic solid, the o ,-stress becomes time- 
dependent. For the Kelvin solid the initial value of 
0 7 equals the negative sum of 0x and gy. An 
exponential function describes the transition to the 
final, elastic value. For the Maxwell solid the initial 
value equals the elastic value, and the final value is 
equal to one-half the sum of 0, and gy, reached 
asymptotically. 

The problem of a moving line load on a linear 
Maxwell solid is analyzed for coaditions of both plane 
stress and plane strain. In the l1..tter case, a residual 
stress is left in the body after the load has been 
taken off. This stress is gradually relaxed, causing 
a strain recovery. A numerical example shows that 
the residual, horizontal boundary displacements vary 
linearly in plane stress, exponentially in plane strain, 
and that they relax completely in the latter case. The 
residual, vertical boundary displacements are sym- 
metrical for plane stress, unsymmetrical for plane 
strain, and they relax to three-quarters of the plane 
stress values. 

An outline of the problem of an elastic beam on 
a viscoelastic continuum is given. 
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ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL 
ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS OF SAMPLED- 
DATA CONTROL SYSTEMS 
(Publication No. 6642) 
Eliahu Ibrahim Jury, Eng. Sc. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The object of this thesis is to devise an exact 
method of synthesis of sampled-data control sys- 
tems, and to obtain useful design information and 


criteria that can be rationally applied to the design 
of such systems. 

Based on the Z-transform method of analysis of 
sampled-data control systems, which was originally 
introduced by Hurewicz* and further extended by 
Ragazzini and Zadeh’, this thesis introduces certain 
techniques that make possible the application of this 
method to system synthesis and design. The contri- 
bution of this work to the analysis part lies in the 
unification, clarification and further extension, 
wherever possible, of the Z-transform method. In 
particular, it is shown that the equivalence of the 
two different forms (the infinite summation and the 
closed form) of sampled-data system transfer func- 
tion is obtainable by contour integration in the right 
as well as the left half of the complex frequency 
plane (WY). Furthermore, the important character- 
istics of this transfer function are extensively 
studied and utilized. Conditions for initial and final 
value theorems in the Z-domain, which can be util- 
ized for evaluating the asymptotic behavior of such 
systems, are developed. The extension of the list 
introduced in Table I is of importance in readily 
obtaining the sampled-output response of sampled- 
data control systems when subjected to different 
forms of input. Stability and mapping theorems which 
are discussed in the literature are further clarified 
and extended with special emphasis on the Nyquist 
plots of the system transfer loci in the Z-plane. 

Applying the circle locus method of mapping the 
system transfer function in the Z-plane, the problem 
of shaping becomes much more simple and straight- 
forward. Furthermore, confining the shaping of 
transfer loci only to the insertion of linear networks 
in the loop of a sampled-data control system, a ra- 
tional method of shaping and synthesis can be applied, 
In particular, when T (the repetition period) is large 
compared to the linear system time constants, the 
problem of shaping is straightforward and system- 
atic. This is due to the fact that the possible shapes 
of the system transfer loci are limited to two or 
three forms. Furthermore, in the synthesis part of 
this thesis, it is shown that sampled-data control 
systems tend to be unstable due to the insertion of 
both lead and lag networks. Also, it is shown that 
such systems can oscillate at frequencies equal to 
wr* 

2 


but less than 


the effect of multiple poles of H(s)G(s) at the origin 
on sampled-data transfer function HG(z) as to stabil- 
ity and error closure for certain inputs is thoroughly 
studied and investigated. 

In correlating the graphical-mathematical rela- 
tionship between the shape of the overall transfer 
loci to the transient response of sampled-data con- 
trol systems, a relationship between the maximum 
of frequency response and the maximum of the time 
sequence response of second order systems is devel- 
oped and tabulated for different values of the system 
constants. This relationship is of importance in the 
design of such control systems. In extending this 
relationship to general order control systems, the 
correlation between the pole and zero location of the 
overall transfer function and the response to step 


and also at other frequencies different from 


Finally, in this part of the thesis, 
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. input was thoroughly investigated. This study indi- 
cates that under a certain condition on the pole and 
zero location, the time-sequence response may be 
approximated by a single dominant term. A method 
of ascertaining from the pole and zero location 
whether this condition exists is given. Based on the 
dominant-term approximation, the method of syn- 
thesis and design of second order systems can be 
extended to general systems. Furthermore, in the 
design part of this thesis, the output as a continuous 
function of time is briefly treated, and a qualitative 
criterion for minimizing the output ripple in the 
Z-domain is developed. Finally, combining the 
transient response effect and the output ripple, an 
overall design objective which can be applied to 
most sampled-data control systems is introduced. 


4, Reference 4, 
7. Reference 7. 
*W implies the repitition frequency of the system 
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DESIGN CRITERION FOR STABILITY 
OF SAMPLED-DATA ON-OFF 
SERVOMECHANISMS 


(Publication No. 6693) » 


Frederick Arthur Russell, Eng. Sc.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Of growing interest is a class of non-linear 
servomechanisms which may be termed “sampled- 
data on-off feedback control systems.” The error 
signal is in the form of a train of equally spaced 
pulses, and the amplitude of each pulse determines 
whether the full corrective effort shall be applied or 
whether no corrective action shall occur during the 
intervals between pulses or “samples.” 

Sampled-data linear systems have been analyzed 
in such papers as “The Analysis of Sampled Data- 
Systems” by J. R. Ragazzini and L. A. Zadeh and 
“Sampled-Data Control Systems Studied Through 
Comparison of Sampling with Amplitude Modulation” 
by W. K. Linvill. Continuous-data on-off systems 
also have been treated in papers such as “A Fre- 
quency Response Method for Analyzing and Syn- 
thesizing Contactor Servomechanisms” by Ralph J. 
Kochenburger and “On Some Non-Linear Phenomena 
in Regulatory Systems” by L. C. Goldfarb. However, 
virtually no work is available on the combination of 
sampled-data and on-off control. 

In the design of any feedback system a problem 
of prime importance is that of stability. For design 
purposes the frequency-response methods have 
proved useful for linear systems and non-linear 
systems. In this dissertation, based on the work of 
Ragazzini and Zadeh for sampled-data systems and 
the work of Kochenburger on on-off systems, a 
graphical method is presented which formulates with- 
in engineering accuracy a stability criterion for the 
design of sampled-data on-off systems in terms of 
transfer functions. Employed are the usual form 


of transfer function for the linear portion of the sys- 
tem and the so-called “linearized” describing func- 
tion, based on the fundamental component of the 
contactor output, for the sampler and on-off device. 
Separate plots of amplitude vs frequency and phase 
vs frequency are drawn for both the linear transfer 
function and the describing function. A simultaneous 
intersection of amplitude and phase plots is indica- 
tive of a set of conditions for which the Barkhausen 
criterion is satisfied, and hence a set of conditions 
for which the closed loop will be unstable. 

The criterion established has the advantage of 
providing a design procedure analogous to the fre- 
quency response method currently in use which 
employs the so-called “Bode” diagram, and is applied 
to linear systems. It is found that, in general, an 
unstable system has several unstable “modes,” more 
than one of which may be at a single frequency. 
However, a pattern is established by which these 
equilibrium points may be avoided without determin- 
ing their presence and location in detail. 

A simple example of various methods of stabiliz- 
ing an unstable system is given to illustrate the 
utility of the method, and a few examples of stable 
and unstable systems are analyzed by a point-to- 
point transient analysis using Laplace transform 
methods, in order to check the accuracy of the design 
criterion. 

Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 166 
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OPTIMUM SIGNAL DETECTION FOR 
INCOMPLETELY SPECIFIED SIGNAL 
AND NOISE 


(Publication No. 6603) 


Ricardo de Sobrino y de la Sierra, Eng. Sc.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Following a brief introduction and biography, 
three main problems are stated. 

The first problem deals with the determination 
of the impulsive response W(t) of an optimum linear 
filter when the form of the input signal is not spec- 
ified and the only data are the power spectrum of 
the noise and the energy of the signal. The form of 
an optimum signal to be used with the above men- 
tioned filter is also sought. 

The criterion of optimization used is equivalent 
to the maximization of the signal to noise ratio, as 
defined by North. The filter is required to be phys- 
ically realizable, and to have a finite memory. 

A system of two equations is obtained. The first 
is North’s criterion which appears, for the case of 
non-white noise and physically realizable filter, 
when the energy content is the only restriction placed 
on the signal. This is a conclusion of theoretical 
importance which has been established here for the 
first time. The second equation is a homogeneous 
integral equation of a modified Fredholm type. The 
equation is solved by using spectrum shaping tech- 
niques, and a general explicit solution for the im- 
pulsive response of the filter is obtained in the form 
of a sum of exponentials. Impulse type functions of 
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several orders may also appear in the solutions in 
some cases. 

The general solution is shown to be not unique, 
and methods that permit the determination of all 
solutions are developed. 

A second problem deals with the determination 
of the impulsive response of an optimum filter in 
- the same conditions as before, but restricting further 
the signal by requiring it to be periodic and spec- 
ifying the period in addition to its energy content. 

It is found that this further restriction leads toa 
system of an infinite number of integral equations. 
North’s criterion does not appear in this case. 

By the use of spectrum shaping techniques, the 
system of integral equations is reduced to a linear 
homogeneous system of algebraic equations in the 
coefficients of the Fourier expansion of the signal. 
The solution is also not unique in this case, and the 
number of solutions obtained equals the number of 
Fourier terms that are taken to represent the signal. 

The third problem deals with the determination 
of an optimum filter in the case where the noise 
spectral density is given in statistical terms. A 
theorem is given which permits the design of the fil- 
ter on the basis of minimum average mean square 
value of output noise. The procedure can be applied 
also in the cases stated previously, and a method is 
devised which permits the solving of the integral 
equations approximately with an error as small as 
desired. 

Examples of practical interest are solved to 
illustrate the theory. 
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ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 


THEORY OF OPERATIONAL DESIGN 
(Publication No. 6713) 


Martin Kenneth Starr, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


An attempt to formulate a useful theory of design 
must construct a broadly-based hypothesis which can 
be expected to develop a wide range of symbols and 
concepts. Further, it is necessary to require that 
all levels of human behavior will be observed as a 
part of the design process. A theory should treat 
the differences which exist among individuals, and 
permit the inclusion of history as a significant fac- 
tor. It is with these requirements in mind that a 
Theory of Operational Design has been written. 

Input stimuli are developed as a system of cues 
which receive symbolic interpretation by the individ- 
ual within three matrices — the relational, cognitive 
and conceptual — which deal respectively with dimen- 
sion, meaning and value. Conditioning is considered 
as it relates the cue and the symbol within the frame- 
work of the instinctual, inferential, and self-activating 





regions of response. A model is developed to permit 
the entire process to be viewed as a means of trans- 
mitting and transforming information. The messages 
are relayed by sensory stations to the signal center, 
which is the brain. Within this center, an association 
process takes place, whereby the many separate 
signals are integrated with an historically dependent 
frame of reference to yield a set of messages which 
permit the organism to predict, pass judgment, and 
take action. The characteristics of the association 
process are developed as an analogue to present- 
day physiological interpretations of neuron networks. 
A standard organism is proposed whose culture-set 
determines the existence of association stations, and 
establishes the propensity for association linkage 
between these stations. 

The likelihood that a station whose counterpart 
appears in the input will enter into association with 
any other station is postulated as a function of the 
relative frequency with which the two nodes appear 
together in the environment. At the same time, the 
intensity with which the two or more stations assoc- 
iate will decrease as the absolute frequency with 
which an input stimulus appears in the environment 
increases. 

A measure of configurational arrangement is 
developed, which is based on the ‘information content’ 
of a design. Lying on an entropy continuum, it gives 
rise to an expression of redundancy which relates 
the initial impressions of a design with those which 
persist after the design has been studied. The fre- 
quency with which a range of such measure appears 
in-the environment is considered to be a character- 
istic of the culture. 

Considering each individual as a unique associa- 
tion matrix, the acceptance of one culture-matrix in 
preference to another is treated as a stochastic 
process. A measure of the cultural amorphousness 
of an individual or set of highly similar individuals 
would be determined by the number of cultures into 
which the set could be mapped. Other measures 
which emerge are the density or cohesiveness and 
stability of a set, and the probability that a particu- 
lar culture-set will grow or diminish. 

An approach to data collection is found by an 
examination of the frequency with which certain 
words and combinations of words appear in the 
language. The data and the configurational measure 
are then related with the system model where the 
design of a chair is analyzed. The associations of 
this chair are carried through to the cognitive matrix 
of the standard or ‘normal’ operator, and a hypo- 
thetical — mathematical game is played by the de- 
signer against the culture. The designer may intro- 
duce a sequence of designs which deviate to differing 
extents from the conventional or expected pattern 
of the culture. The problem is to determine the 
designer’s optimal strategy in his attempt to intro- 
duce new design form. 
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ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF 
THERMALLY ACTIVATED MOISTURE 
MIGRATION IN GRANULAR MEDIA 


(Publication No. 6610) 


Raymond Eisenstadt, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This project was undertaken because of seeming 
disagreements among previous investigators as to 
the basic mechanisms involved in thermally activated 
moisture migration, and the lack of an all-inclusive 
theory which would embrace all of their findings. 
The purpose of this investigation is to shed some 
light on this phenomenon and to provide additional 
moisture migration data. 

In this research a one-dimensional thermal grad- 
ient was applied axially to horizontal cylindrical 
specimens. Glass beads, 0.01 in. in diameter were 
utilized, simulating fine beach sand. Predetermined 
quantities of distilled water carrying small amounts 
of a dissolved radioactive salt were mixed thoroughly 
with the glass beads to form the specimens. Special 
techniques were developed to assure uniform distri- 
bution of moisture within each specimen. The salt 
was cobalt chloride and the radioactive carrier was 
cobalt 60. The presence of this salt could be de- 
tected at all times by a lead-shielded Geiger tube 
and its counter without dismantlement of the appara- 
tus. The Geiger tube, could be positioned above any 
point along the axis of the specimen by moving it 
along horizontal rails. | 

Specimens were 21.25 in. long and 1.50 in. in 
diameter. A specimen was loaded inside a lucite 
pipe having a 0.125 in. wall, surrounded by a Dewar 
jacket. Enveloping this was a 0.0625 in. copper 
jacket and a 1 in. layer of polystyrene foam insula- 
tion. (See Fig. 16, page 20 in thesis.) 

If the moisture moved in the liquid state the 
counts per minute registered by the Geiger counter 
were directly proportional to the moisture content 
within the cylinder at that location. If the moisture 
moved in the vapor phase there was no change in the 
radioactivity with time but there was a change in 
the moisture distribution observed by weighing, 
drying, and reweighing samples at the conclusion of 
a run. 

The most important conclusion is the existence 
of a critical moisture content, apparently hitherto 
unrecognized that controls the mode of thermal 
moisture migration. This critical seems to be re- 
lated to that amount of moisture required to merge 
adjacent rings of liquid formed at the grain contacts. 

Moisture contents of from 1 through 12 percent 
by weight were utilized, corresponding to 5 through 
60 percent saturation, respectively. The tempera- 
tures applied at the hot end were from ambient to 
140 F while at the cold end were from 10 F to 40 F. 

A rise in radioactivity in the zone at or near the 
hot source coupled with a drop in radioactivity in the 
zone immediately adjacent was obtained in all runs 
in which the moisture content was above critical. 


At breakdown it was determined that there was little 
or no change from the original moisture distribu- 
tion. These observations provided evidence of a 
circulation involving movements of vapor away from 
and liquid toward the hot source for this granular 
medium when it was above the critical moisture 
content. Below the critical, convection was not ob- 
served, and the moisture migration was coupled 
with a drying effect near the hot end, indicating 
vapor motion only. 

At the cold end, experimental data indicated no 
moisture migration in the liquid state under condi- 
tions where the moisture content was above critical 
and the cold-end temperature was unfrozen. Freez- 
ing conditions brought about a steady pronounced 
rise in moisture content in the zone where freezing 
conditions existed and a decrease in moisture con- 
tent in the section adjacent to this. The radio- 
activities corresponded to the moisture contents as 
obtained by weighing and drying samples at the con- 
clusion of a run and indicated that this moisture 
movement was in the liquid phase. Below 4 percent, 
moisture migration was observed whether the cold 
end was maintained below or above freezing. Appar- 
ently the migration was in the vapor phase as there 
was no radioactive change with time. 

It is hoped that the data and their interpretation 
as presented in this work will be of interest in the 
fields of underground electrical power transmission, 
soil engineering, design of ground coils for heat 
pumps, and agriculture. 
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A QUANTITATIVE METHODOLOGY 
FOR DECISION-MAKING IN PLANT 
LAYOUT 


(Publication No. 6704) 


Melvin F. Shakun, Eng. Sc.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this dissertation is to develop an 
operational quantitative methodology for decision- 
making in plant layout, that is, to develop operational 
quantitative criteria for choosing among alternative 
plant layouts. 

In order to do this, the plant layout problem is 
viewed as an integral part of a larger reality — in 
particular, the larger reality of the whole industrial 
organization which is considered as a feedback sys- 
tem. The relationship of plant layout to strategical 


and tactical goals is discussed. 


Following this, there is a development of plant 
layout criteria, namely, expected investment and 
expected loss. The method for determining these 
criteria from the physical plant layout operation is 
given. In this, the distribution of error with respect 
to manufacturing stated quantities of commodities 
plays a central role. 

While for the sake of brevity the details cannot 
be included in an abstract of this type, the following 
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points can be noted: 

1. Stochastic variables are used and the role of 
experimentalism and statistical control in insuring 
operationally verifiable results indicated. 

2. The following conception of plant layout is used: 
Plant layout is an arrangement of elements in space 
so that transformations of some of the elements may 
be accomplished in accordance with sets of restric- 
tions. The elements include men, tools, materials 
etc., and are divided into two classes, transform- 
ables and nontransformables. Those elements on 
which transformations are made are called trans- 
formables. In this development, the transformables 
are considered to be materials which are to be manu- 
factured (transformed) into finished products. The 
transformations are considered to consist of (a) 
physical, chemical, assembly, etc. transformation 
processes and (b) spatial transformation processes 


FINE 


THE LOTHIAN MORGAN BIBLE: A 
STUDY IN ENGLISH ILLUMINATION 
OF THE EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


(Publication No. 6685) 


John Henry Plummer, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study in late XII and early XIII century paint- 
ing in England centers around an elaborately illum- 
inated Bible, Pierpont Morgan Library 791. As this 
analysis proves, the manuscript was written and 
illuminated in the famous scriptorium of St. Albans 
and probably was finished in 1208. At this time the 
abbey was in close touch with intellectual and art- 
istic movements on the continent; this contact pro- 
duced a minor renaissance in the abbey and the 
associated school of Dunstable, where the most im- 
portant figure was Alexander Neckam. The Bible 
remained in St. Albans at least until the XIV or XV 
century when a now very faint press mark was 
added to one of its first folios. On the gold leaf of 
the frontispiece is a “signature” and date, 1578, 
which were apparently made by “Dr.” John Dee 
after the Dissolution of the monasteries in Great 
Britain. Shortly after it may have been owned by 
Brian Twyne, the famous Oxford antiquary. When it 
came into the possession of the Lothian family is not 
certain; it remained there until its sale in 1932. In 
1935 it was acquired by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

The date of the manuscript can be approximately 
determined by a comparison of the script, the text, 
and the illuminations with other examples from St. . 
Albans and elsewhere — these indicate a date of about 
1210. A quotation of Alexander Neckam refers to him 
in such a way as to date itself before 1213. Adding 
to this a colophon which was written in a year when 
the feast of St. Benedict fell on Friday, we arrive at 
1208 as the overwhelmingly probable date for the 
Bible. 

An analysis of the variant readings of the text 


as performed by conveyors, fork-lift trucks, etc. 
Non-transformation systems such as tool crib, main- 
tenance, etc. are also considered. The restrictions 
include specification of tactical goals, Technological 
Production Routing, Spatial Transformation Routing, 
etc. which are developed in detail. 

3. Consideration is given to the common type 
layouts, line and functional, as well as combinations 
of these. 

At the end of the presentation the applicability 
of the methodology to two alternative layouts for 
flywheel production is demonstrated including 
numerical treatment. It is suggested that the method- 
ology developed provides the basis for program- 
ming a machine computer. 
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establishes that it is in a St. Albans textual tradition 
and where among these changing texts our Bible is 
distinctive of St. Albans, and a study of such details 
as the order of the books and their prologues allows 
us to “measure” the degree of similarity with the 
other important Bibles of the period, both in England 
and on the continent. 

Having been able to fix the origin of the manuscript, 
it becomes useful for reconstructing the poorly stud- 
ied history of painting in this transitional period be- 
tween the Romanesque and the Gothic, between the 
XII and XIII centuries. In the decade following 1200 
there appear to be two styles current in St. Albans, 
the first is a continuation of the Byzantinized style of 
the last quarter of the XII century, the second is the 
newer style of the Lothian paintings. This latter 
style is basically new since it rejects the earlier 
monumental style based on normative proportions, 
articulated and strongly modeled figures, and postural 
variety — the human figure was even the norm for the 
vegetal decoration. The new style — it is similar to 
that of other English works as well as of ones of 
northern France from the abbey of St. Bertin—is a 
narrative and encyclopedic one. 

The full-page frontispiece is the only painting 
dealt with in detail iconographically. It is dominated 
by a unique image of the Trinity which embodies 
certain philosophical and theological ideas current 
in England and France in the XII century, especially 
in the School of Chartres. The rest of the page 
raises other thematic problems — such as the Fall 
of the Angels, the Passage of the Holy Ghost and 
precreation matter, the Creation of Light, the cos- 
mological conceptions in the images of the world. 
There are tables correlating the iconographic 
themes of the whole Bible with a large number of 
other Bibles of the XII and XIII centuries. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN IRAQ: 
ITS GEOSOCIOLOGICAL AND 
GEOPOLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


(Publication No. 6567) 


Mohamed Abdel-Aziz Agamia, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Socially, economically, and politically, petro- 
leum has become recently of great importance to 
Iraq. The Government revenues coming from pe- 
troleum offer a unique opportunity for social and ec- 
onomic planning. Besides being an important source 
of income, fuel, and raw material it is certainly a 
source of international conflicts. Hence the purpose 
of the present study is to examine, analyze, and 
evaluate the petroleum industry in Iraq, and thereby 
to determine the major economic geographic ad- 
ministrative and legal facts in this giant industry. 
From these, geosociological and geopolitical infer- 
ences and conclusions are drawn. 

The investigation falls into three major divisions. 
The first is devoted to the study of the petroleum in- 
dustry itself especially those aspects which affect 
the social and political structure of the country. The 
method of research used is in part historical and in 
part mathematical. The former consists of the ob- 
jective examination and careful footnoting of facts 
and ideas drawn from existing documents; the lat- 
ter consists of statistical analysis and measurement 
of various compilations of data. 

The second part of the investigation consists of 
study designed to identify and understand the geoso- 
ciological facts and implications of the petroleum 
industry. In most of this portion major dependence 
is placed upon the historical or documentary method 
of research in analyzing and sifting the various re- 
ports, documents and plans available. To a certain 
extent, this has been supplemented by use of the 
geographic method, which in this instance consisted 
in extensive travel and direct field observation, at 
least in reconnaissance manner. Also in this por- 
tion theoretical analysis is employed to evaluate and 
expound the already discussed material. 

The third and last part deals with geopolitics of 
petroleum. Here the historical method is employed 
in examining the concessions, and to study the moves 
of power politics made in obtaining them. Geo- 
graphical analysis is employed in making interpreta- 
tions. Philosophical or theoretical research is used 
to extend the facts and formulate a policy for petro- 
leum exploration. This is supplemented to a limited 
degree by the sociological method of direct inter- 
views with authorities on petroleum. : 

It has been found that petroleum is of paramount 
importance in the Kingdom of Iraq. Any projects 
for the economic and social development of that 
country must depend on the money coming from pe- 
troleum. It has been found that over a period of 


somewhere between 13 and 15 years the cultivated 
land could be doubled. As for industry, petroleum 
and its by-products could supply the capital and con- 
stitute the power and raw material for several mod- 
est industries for which there is even now a real need. 
If some of the income from petroleum were devoted 
to planned extensions of agriculture and industry 
there could be created somewhere between 130,000 
and 260,000 independent yeoman farmers and tens of 
thousands of industrial technicians and laborers over 
a relatively short period. If the new class is pro- 
vided with education, health care, cooperative socie- 
ties, agricultural extension services and other facili- 
ties it would constitute a strong middle class. The 
actual situation, however, seems to be developing 
along different lines. Also it has been found that at 
the present time the country is not ready to finance 
and operate the industry by itself and in order to 
eliminate nationalization, the industry should use the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf basing- 
point price quotations rather than arbitrary prices in 
calculating final profits; also it should invite the Iraq 
Government to participate in owning at least 19 per 
cent of the capital and management of the industry. 

Geopolitically, petroleum has become the major 
environmental factor in Iraq and most of the other 
states of the Middle East. At the same time the re- 
gion has been developing toward a condition where it 
will become the world’s petroleum center of gravity. 
Hence the United States and the United Kingdom have 
become increasingly interested in the region and have 
acquired 67 per cent of the petroleum concession. It 
must also be mentioned that any defense arrangement 
in the region should place petroleum at the core of all 
strategy. 

In a word, any social, economic or political de- 
velopment in Iraq has to depend largely on petroleum. 
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THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE SOVIET FAR EAST 


(Publication No. 6499) 


Martha L. Corry, Ph. D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The Soviet Far East, as defined, comprises the 
USSR’s eastern territory bordering Manchuria and 
Korea, Primorskii and Khabarovskii Krai, south of 
the 55th parallel. The area includes approximately 
375,00G square miles and 3 million inhabitants, about 
a third of the land and 90 per cent of the people in 
these provinces. 

From its acquisition in 1858-60, the region has 
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been strategically significant, the base of expanding 
Russian power, and a source of conflict particularly 
with Japan. Besides Vladivostok’s excellent natural 
harbor and other ports, the territory has large tim- 
ber, fish and mineral resources, a milder climate 
than adjoining northern regions, and agriculturally 
suitable land. 

These advantages inspired hope of large coloni- 
zation and a well-developed economy, with Soviet 
emphasis on industrialization and self-sufficiency. 
Development was inhibited by distance from western 
Russia and consequent lack of facilities. Since 
World War II, early Five Year Plan goals, e. g., 
operation of Komsomol’sk’s steel mill, are accom- 
plishments. Chief economic activities, however, are 
oriented to the extractive-industrial complex -— fish, 
lumber, and minerals. 

Focusing on the type, location, distribution and 
interrelation of production, this study also includes 
detailed analysis of physical features and population. 
Systematic treatment precedes regionalization, which 
culminates in the definition of seven economic re- 
gional types. Generalizations of physical and eco- 
nomic geography were applied: their modification by 
local conditions, forced and planned economic de- 
velopment, and strategic considerations are noted. 
Patterns of distributions and regions, their coinci- 
dence and divergence, are analyzed. These show 
greatest correlation with landforms, to be expected 
with a predominately mountainous area, an immature 
economy and under-developed transportation system. 

The area is transitional in every sense. Colder 
than places of similar position, the climate exhibits 
continental and maritime characteristics modified 
by topography. Extreme winters with thin snow 
cover affect agriculture, building and transportation 
adversely. Heavy summer precipitation, poor drain- 
age and frequent fogs are also disadvantageous. 
Eleven climatic regions are based mainly on sum- 
mer conditions. 

Mixed broad-leaved and coniferous forests are 
the outstanding vegetative feature. Two-thirds 
wooded country, the area’s forest reserves amount 
to 100-150 million acres. Valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals, e. g., sable and squirrel, furnish 30 per cent 
of the Soviet Union’s fur catch. Podzolized soils are 
most common, although brown forest soils and al- 
luvial soils similar to chernozems, offer good agri- 
cultural possibilities, climate permitting. 

Population is concentrated chiefly along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, where densities average 
from 10-25 per sq. km., and to a lesser extent along 
the river valleys and coast. Location of economic 
activity of course follows this pattern. Besides gold, 
the region produces coal (8-12 million tons), oil 
(5-7 million barrels), iron ore, tungsten, molybdenum, 
tin, lead, zinc, graphite, etc. The fishing industry 
contributes one-third of the Soviet Union’s produc- 
tion, and the lumber industry 3.5 per cent of the to- 
tal sawed timber. Southern Sakhalin’s well-developed 
pulp and paper industry was added in 1945. 

The Soviet goal, “an economically balanced, 
first-rate industrial region,” is to guarantee secu- 
rity and relieve the transportation burden. Agricul- 


ture suffers climatic hazards and competition with 
industry for labor. The Zeia-Bureinsk Plain and 
Pri-Khanka lowland are major cultivated regions. 
Total sown acreage reached 2.25 million acres, three- 
fourths occupied by grain. The area is noted for rice, 
sugar beet and soy bean production. 

Industries include shipbuilding, aircraft and auto- 
mobile assembly, manufacture of mining and agricul- 
tural machinery and local industrial equipment. 

Chief centers are Khabarovsk and Vladivostok, both 
krai capitals. 

The regional pattern reflects raw materials pro- 
duction, the drainage system, and forced develop- 
ment. Economic regional types are: (1) agriculture, 
along the Amur-Assuri valley; (2) lumbering, im- 
mediately adjacent; (3) fishing, lumbering and gar- 
dening along the lower Amur, Japan Sea coast and 
southern Sakhalin; (4) mining and lumbering in the 
interior valleys; (5) fishing and gardening along the 
southern coast; (6) deer herding and hunting in the 
northern interior; (7) mining, fishing and forestry on 
Sakhalin. 

These types, their extent and characteristics il- 
lustrate the main features of the economy and indicate 
that the area is still essentially in a pioneering stage 
of economic development. 
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THE LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATION 
STATUS OF CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 6643) 


Julius Kaikow, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study presents the dominant reasons for 
conservation and the need for conservation education. 
Aims and objectives are cited, and the philosophical 
and social principles involved are set forth. The 
realm of conservation is assumed to fit best into the 
field of the geographer, inasmuch as it studies the in- 
terrelationship of the environment, its resources, 
and man. Man’s active influence on the first two and 
the resultant effects, which are the factors that neces- 
sitate conservation, constitute the very essence of 
geography. 

All the states, territories, and possessions of the 
United States were canvassed in order to ascertain 
the official legal and administrative status in each. 
By the beginning of 1953 eleven states had enacted 
some sort of mandatory legislation covering conser- 
vation education. Of these, six require that all re- 
sources be covered in the conservation instruction; 
four require that only some specified phase of con- 
servation be taught. An eleventh state has since 
abandoned its legal requirements. The letter of the 
law is not always followed, and the consequent re- 
sults are not always desirable. On the other hand, 
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some states in the second category mentioned exceed 
the letter of the law with very gratifying results. 
Twenty-five states and one territory have some kind 
of official administrative policy with regard to con- 
servation education. While in some instances the 
policy lies largely on paper, in others it has been 
strongly activated and the conservation education 
program made meaningful. Eighteen states, terri- 
tories, and possessions have no official policy what- 
ever regarding conservation education. In some 
cases this is due to indifference on the part of the 
state administrators; in others the state constitu- 
tion places these responsibilities on the local school 
boards. In those states such matters lie outside the 
jurisdiction of the state education officials. Under 
such provisions, the status of conservation education 
varies with each community. Conservation education 
is most poorly developed in the territories and pos- 
sessions. In a number of states the burden for the 
promotion of conservation education is carried 
largely by departments other than those which ad- 
minister education. Conservation departments and 
fish and game departments are primarily involved 

in this type of function. 

Private or voluntary organizations are responsi- 
ble, to a large extent, for the present nature of con- 
servation education. They are a major force in 
conservation education today. Many of these organi- 
zations have a definite point of view, which they want 
emphasized; or dealing with some particular re- 
source or phase of conservation, as they often do, 
they insist on the teaching of their particular inter- 
ests to the neglect of other phases, so that all as- 
pects of conservation fail to be presented adequately. 
The exhaustible resources are largely neglected, in- 
asmuch as virtually all of these organizations repre- 
sent the interests of the renewable resources. 

Content of conservation instruction was studied 
wherever possible. The greater bulk of such in- 
struction treats only the renewable resources, the 
exhaustible or mineral resources being neglected to 
an excessive degree. Hence, a balanced presenta- 
tion of all important resources is rare. Ecological 
considerations, where man and his activities fit into 
such considerations, is even more rare. A high per- 
centage of the material presented as conservation 
would more appropriately fit into the category of na- 
ture study. The relation of modern industry and 
technology to conservation of resources is largely 
lost sight of. More than a small part of the con- 
servation instruction is based on emotional appeal 
rather than on reason. The geographic approach or 
point of view is quite uncommon, especially in the 
South, where Resource-Use Education is the usual 
approach to conservation. 


Insufficient difference exists between the conser- 
vation instruction in rural and urban schools. Such 
instruction is geared largely to the comprehensions 
and backgrounds of rural children. Another impedi- 
ment to effective conservation education is insuffi- 
cient teacher training and preparation. 
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MAN-LAND RELATIONS IN SALEM COUNTY, 
NEW JERSEY: A STUDY IN QUANTITATIVE 
GEOGRAPHIC REGIONALIZATION 


(Publication No. 6744) 


Leonard Zobler, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The need for evaluating agricultural resources 
from a total viewpoint which includes natural and 
cultural conditioning factors at both a general and 
local level has been pointed out. Because resource 
analysis must be locational for planning purposes and 
for the understanding of geographic relationships, a 
method has been presented and tested statistically for 
the delimitation of agricultural regions that function 
in a distinctive way. 

The agricultural resources of Salem County, New 
Jersey, were submitted to a detailed functional areal 
analysis by this method. Three kinds of regions, 
physical, cultural and geographice, were delineated. 
It was found that each of these differed from the 
other, and offered different ways of viewing the 
county. But to appreciate the man-land relationship 
as an interaction of the cultural and natural environ- 
ment, geographic regionalization offered the most 
fruitful approach. It was also found that this method 
provided a means for detecting, locating, and evaluat- 
ing underdeveloped agricultural resources in differ- 
ent parts of the county. 

This study is presented in the hope that its meth- 
odology may find application in other parts of the 
United States and the world where geographers are 
concerned with the problem of the evaluation of total 
agricultural resources and with planning for their 
more efficient utilization by private or government 
agencies. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE SHAWINIGAN 
MAP-AREA, CHAMPLAIN AND 
ST. MAURICE COUNTIES, QUEBEC 


(Publication No. 6788) 


Jacques Béland, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The Shawinigan map-area is on the north side of 
St. Lawrence river, 20 miles northwest of Trois 
Riviéres, Quebec. It is partly within the Laurentian 
uplands and partly within the St. Lawrence lowlands. 
The consolidated rocks in the portion within the 
Laurentian uplands are Precambrian and belong to 
the Grenville series and associated plutonic igneous 
rocks. The portion within the St. Lawrence lowlands 
is largely covered by Pleistocene unconsolidated de- 
posits. 

The Grenville series is made up at the base of 
pyroxene and/or hornblende-andesine gneisses over- 
lain by quartz-biotite-feldspar paragneisses in which 
are intercalated carbonate rocks, in part silicated, 
and metaquartzites. One type of paragneiss is a 
quartz-biotite-sodic andesine gneiss and another a 
sillimanitic and garnetiferous quartz-biotite-micro- 
cline gneiss. The igneous plutonic rocks comprise a 
group of intermediate to acidic intrusive and meta- 
somatic rocks which occur as conformable sheets 
and lenses. The rocks of this group appear to be the 
oldest igneous rocks emplaced in the Grenville se- 
ries. The most common member is a fine-grained, 
gneissic granite tentatively correlated to the Tremb 
bling mountain granite gneiss. Another group of ig- 
neous rocks, considered to belong to the Morin se- 
ries, includes gabbroic anorthosite, anorthositic gab- 
bro, ilmenite-magnetite gabbro, pyroxene diorite, 
pyroxene granodiorite, and granite. The gabbroic 
anorthosite, anorthositic gabbro, ilmenite-magnetite 
gabbro, and pyroxene diorite form a large U-shaped 
mass which appears to be a downbuckled sill and 
within this sill a differentiation seems to have taken 
place resulting in the gabbroic anorthosite being laid 
down at the bottom and overlain by successively an- 
orthositic gabbro and ilmenite-magnetite gabbro. 
Within the ilmenite-magnetite gabbro layer, ilmenite 
and magnetite are at places concentrated into small 
lenses of iron-titanium ore. The pyroxene grano- 
diorite and granite are found together and in the 
southwestern part of the area form a mass which is 
part of a large granite batholith which extends out of 
the area. The granite of this batholith is tentatively 
correlated to the Pine Hill granite. 

The pyroxene and/or hornblende-andesine gneis- 
ses at the base of the Grenville series may have 
been originally limy or dolomitic sediments, impure 
sandstones, basic volcanic flows or may represent a 
complex of gabbro sills related to the basic facies of 
the Morin series. Derivation from limy or dolomitic 
sediments is suggested by the occurrence in the 


gneisses of thin layers of silicates-carbonate rock. 
On the other hand, some sills of metagabbro altered 
to hornblende-plagioclase rocks, in the gneisses, 
point to an igneous origin. The quartz-biotite-sodic 
andesine paragneiss has been probably derived from 
an arkosic graywacke and the garnetiferous and silli- 
manitic quartz-biotite-microcline variety from argil- 
laceous sediments. The garnetiferous and sillimanitic 
facies may also represent a metasomatized facies of 
the quartz-biotite-sodic andesine paragneiss. 

The gneisses and paragneisses of the Shawinigan 
area generally dip gently. A northerly and north- 
westerly trending and southerly pitching, tightly 
folded synclinorium, however, occurs in the south- 
western part of the area. Within the synclinorium in 
the isoclinal folds are minor folds which may be 
shear folds or indicate an earlier folding. In the 
gently dipping gneisses are small tight recumbent 
folds partially obliterated by shearing along subhori- 
zontal planes. These folds may be shear folds or be 
related to the earlier folding above mentioned. The 
gneisses and paragneisses are at places lineated. 

The lineation is consistent and parallel to the axes of 
the isoclinical folds in the synclinorium but shows in 
the area of gently dipping gneisses and paragneisses 
a pattern difficult to interpret in terms of regional 
stresses. The gently dipping gneissosity has been 
Seemingly induced by orogenic stresses leading to a 
subhorizontal shearing of the rocks. 

The Pleistocene deposits consist of tills, marine 
clay (“Leda clay”), fluvio-glacial gravel deposits, 
sand, and silt. One till underlies and another overlies 
the marine clay. The till over Leda clay points toa 
re-advance of ice after the Laurentide ice sheet had 
liberated the area. This re-advance of ice is further 
confirmed by structural features of some of the fluvio- 
glacial gravel deposits. In the sand are found bog 
iron deposits. Iron hydroxides concretions are also 
found on the bottom of a shallow lake in the lowlands. 
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THE LEAD-ZINC ORES OF THE 
SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


(Publication No. 6628) 


Carlyle Gray, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Shawangunk Mountain is a linear ridge formed by 
Silurian sandstone and conglomerate in southeastern 
New York. Five occurrences of lead and zinc ores on 
the mountain between Fort Jarvis and Ellenville were 
studied for this report. The center of the district is 
about 75 miles from New York City. All of the 
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occurrences have been worked intermittently in the 
past. Latest operation was in 1918. 

The stratigraphy of the Silurian rocks was stud- 
ied in some detail. The Shawangunk formation, con- 
sisting of quartz conglomerate, sandstone, and some 
interbedded shale, thickness from 522 feet at Ellen- 
ville to over 900 feet at Guymard. The overlying 
High Falls formation has a maximum thickness of 
180 feet near Ellenville and thins gradually to less 
than 10 feet at Otisville. The next younger forma- 
tion, the Binnewater sandstone, changes from quart- 
zitic sandstone at Ellenville to interbedded sand- 
stones and shales at Otisville. The Binnewater is 
believed to grade into the red beds of the Blooms- 
burg formation southwest of Otisville. The veins 
occur in the Shawangunk formation, and the Binne- 
water sandstone. 

Structural control of the mineralization, which oc- 
curs in fissure veins, is important. Shawangunk 
Mountain is a monocline with an average strike of 
about N35°E. The principal mineralized areas are 
near local changes of the strike of the monocline. 
Two of the mineralized veins are located on reverse 
faults which parallel the strike of the beds, two are 
located on cross fractures, and one is on a reverse 
fault which makes a small angle with the strike of 
the bedding. The faults formed openings and brec- 
cias which were filled and cemented by the sulphide 
mineralization. Only minor replacement of the sand- 
stone wall rock occurs. 

The principal ore minerals are sphalerite and 
galena, and the principal gangue is quartz. Chalcopy- 
rite and pyrite are also abundant, but are not present 
in commercial quantities. The paragenetic sequence 
is simple, only one epoch of mineralization is indi- 
cated. The metal ratios in the ore show a regional 
zoning, zinc being relatively more abundant than lead 
in the northeast. Local vertical zoning is also pres- 
ent, the zinc-lead ratio increasing with depth. 

The ores are believed to have been formed at the 
time at which the rocks were folded — probably the 
Appalachian Revolution. The temperature of deposi- 
tion was moderate, possibly as high as 350°C. At the 
time of formation the veins were buried under at 
least 8,500 feet of sedimentary rocks. The ore so- 
lutions are concluded to have been hypogene. 
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A QUANTITATIVE GEOMORPHIC STUDY OF 
DRAINAGE BASIN CHARACTERISTICS 
IN THE CLINCH MOUNTAIN AREA, 
VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE* 


(Publication No. 6674) 
Victor C. Miller, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Quantitative study of stream length, basin area, 
drainage density, basin circularity, bifurcation ratio, 


valley-side slopes, and hypsometric curves was made 
of two kinds of topography in the Clinch Mountain area 
of Virginia and Tennessee: (1) Clinch Mountain, a 
homoclinal ridge whose lithology is constant, but 
whose dip changes along the strike. (2) Three ma- 
turely dissected areas of homogeneous topographic 
facies and dendritic drainage, one of which is under- 
lain by Copper Creek dolomite, a second by sand- 
stones and shales of the Athens formation, a third by 
the shaly Pennington formation. Samples of the form 
elements were taken from large-scale topographic 
maps and air photographs, checked by field observa- 
tions. Significant differences in sample means were 
determined through analysis of variance. 

Along the southeast (dip) flank of Clinch Mountain 
first and second order stream lengths and basin 
areas show, on the whole, good inverse correlation 
with dip, whereas neither drainage density nor basin 
circularity is consistently related to dip. Hypsomet- 
ric curves yield significantly lower mean integrals 
where dips are higher. By contrast, on the northeast 
(scarp) flank of the ridge these same form elements 
show surprisingly little influence of changes in dip. 
Tendency for stream lengths and basin areas to clus- 
ter about a mean value may explain the general even- 
ness of ridge crest, without the necessity of postu- 
lating peneplanation in an earlier cycle. 

Among the three homogeneous areas, both stream 
lengths and basin areas show significantly larger val- 
ues for the dolomite area than for either area of 
clastics. Drainage density, correspondingly, shows 
Significantly lower value in the dolomite area and is 
highest in the shaly area. These relationships are 
expected because dolomite would infiltrate precipita- 
tion freely through solution passages, at the same 
time resisting stream corrasion, whereas the shaly 
rocks are both less pervious to infiltration and more 
easily corraded into small valley units. Basin circu- 
larity and bifurcation ratio, both dimensionless prop- 
erties, show remarkable uniformity in the three areas. 
Valley-side slopes have almost identical means in 
the clastic rock areas but differ significantly from 
the mean of the dolomite area. A distinctive, strongly 
inflected hypsometric curve form characterizes the 
dolomite area whereas hypsometric curves of the 
clastic areas are of normal, moderately inflected 
type. 

*Technical Report No. 3. 
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EROSIONAL PROCESSES AND LANDFORMS 
IN BADLANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


(Publication No. 6709) 
Kenneth Grant Smith, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Small-scale erosional features in the Big Bad- 
lands of South Dakota result from semi-arid climate, 
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absence of vegetation, torrential rainfall during the 
summer months, and the weakness of homogeneous 
Oligocene clays. 

Miniature mountain ranges and pediments de- 


velop abundantly in parts of the Big Badlands. 
Within areas as small as 5000 square feet the writer 


mapped complete miniature mountain ranges with 
well-developed pediments, pediment embayments, 
and pediment passes. The morphology resembles 
that of mature mountainous desert regions of the 
southwestern United States. 

Miniature badland pediments have steeper gradi- 
ents than large-scale pediments of the arid south- 
west, but the angles of the mountain fronts are about 
the same for both, averaging approximately 35°. 

As in the deserts, there is an abrupt reduction of 
slope where the miniature mountain front meets its 
bordering pediment. The miniature mountains differ 
from large-scale forms in that the drainage is not 
well-integrated, but instead consists of closely 
spaced rill channels having the same gradient as the 
mountain slope. 

No evidence was observed of small-scale pedi- 
ment formation by lateral corrasion of discrete 
streams swinging back and forth over the pediment 
surface. Instead the pediment is extended headward 
at the expense of the retreating miniature mountain 
front by erosion at the margins of spreading sheet 
wash. The escarpment itself retreats by disaggre- 
gation through absorption and desiccation and by rill 
erosion. 

Topographic texture in the Big Badlands varies 
with differences in erosional character of the under- 
lying bedrock. Topography developed on the Chadron 
formation would be classed as fine textured; that on 
the Brule formation as ultra-fine textured. Badlands 


drainage is typically dendritic in pattern. Drainage 
basins tend to develop in an orderly pattern with fin- 
gertip tributaries bifurcating regularly in accordance 
with Horton’s law of stream numbers. 

Differences between the topography developed in 
areas underlain by the Brule formation and that in 
areas underlain by the Chadron formation are easily 
seen in the field. The mean maximum angle of slope 
of a sample taken in typical Chadron topography is 
26.2°, with estimated standard deviation of 4.2°, as 
determined by frequency distribution of 90 slope 
readings. In the Brule formation mean maximum 
slope angles of 56°, 49.5°, and 51° were obtained from 
samples of 18 to 78 readings taken in three areas. 
Standard deviations were 4.8°, 5.7°, and 6.0° respec- 
tively. A “t” test of differences between means of 
Brule and Chadron slope samples revealed that the 
differences are significant. 

Each slope mean is interpreted as representing 
an equilibrium condition in which the slope has been 
adjusted to achieve a steady state between the re- 
sistivity of the material to erosion and the intensity 
of erosional processes tending to reduce the slope 
angle. The Chadron formation consists chiefly of 
spongey clays and silts which tend to flow readily 
when saturated, forming low, rounded hills. The 
Brule formation, by contrast, consists of massive 
clays and nodular clays, lenticular sandstones, and 
dense ash beds, which form steeper slopes because 
they offer greater resistance to run-off erosion and 
are less susceptible to flowage when wet. 
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HISTORY, GENERAL 
DEFERMENT FROM MILITARY SERVICE: 
A WAR DEPARTMENT APPROACH TO 
THE SOLUTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


(Publication No. 6580) 


Albert Alexander Blum, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


During World War II, the armed forces, agricul- 
ture and industry all turned to the Selective Service 
System to bid for their share of a continually dwind- 
ling supply of manpower. In this struggle for man- 
power, the War Department found itself in an odd 
position. While some officers constantly called 
upon Selective Service to ship more men, particu- 
larly young men, to induction centers, other War 
Department officials urged local boards to defer es- 


sential workers. This seemingly dichotomous attitude 


reflected the vital concern which the Army had in 
both fighting and production. No better example of 
this conflicting yet connected interest can be given 
than the Army’s steady concern with the workings of 
the Selective Service System. 

As a result of this steady concern, the Army 
helped formulate many of the deferment policies car- 
ried out throughout the war. By 1943, it became con- 
vinced that a manpower shortage was hampering in- 
dustrial production and helped create the West Coast 
Manpower Program and the special certification pro- 
gram which followed in its wake. This special certi- 
fication program meant that the Army as well as 
other agencies had to certify to the needs for specific 
workers of industries under contract to the Army. 

The War Department favored a strict deferment 
policy. Though sympathetic to the needs of certain 
industries for essential workers, the Army opposed 
blanket deferments of any group - except for air- 
craft workers. It therefore opposed the ease with 
which farmers were deferred mainly as a result of 
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the Selective Service System bowing down to the de- 
mands of the farm bloc. The Army also opposed de- 
pendency and student deferments. Yet, the War De- 
partment was willing, though not anxious, to return 
soldiers to work in industry and agriculture if they 
were needed. The War Department was ready to 
threaten workers with the draft if they did not enter 
essential work or if they continued on strike ina 
needed plant. To the War Department, the best cure 
for manpower problems during World War Il was na- 
tional service. This would have meant that the Se- 
lective Service System, or some other agency, would 
have the power not only to determine who should en- 
ter the service but also who should work in industry 
and where he should work. All other attempted so- 
lutions to the wartime manpower problems, were 
mere palliatives to the Army. Over this issue, as 
over many other issues, the War Department dif- 
fered from the War Manpower Commission — the 
civilian agency in charge of manpower during World 
War II, 

Two things stand out in the deferment story: 
first, that there was no clear policy concerning how 
to handle industrial deferments; and, second, the 
permeating influence of deferments on the national 
life. In any future full-scale mobilization, the 
Army’s role should be to use the men given to it by 
an agency controlled by civilians so that each group 
can do the job for which it is suited. Modern war- 
fare requires no less. 
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THE REGIONS OF NEW YORK 
IN THE ELECTION OF 1828 


(Publication No. 6687) 


Harry Stuart Price, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Fundamental economic and social changes in 
progress in 1828 were the major reasons for Jack- 
son’s close victory over Adams in New York State. 
Supported by two cooperating political machines 
(Tammany Hall and the Albany Regency), the Jack- 
son party was well organized. The Adams party, 
however, was not strong and Clinton’s support of 
Jackson further disorganized the party. The death 
of Clinton early in 1828 simplified the problem for 
Adams. The patronage was well handled by the 
Jacksonians, and Adams’s honesty was a real handi- 
cap to his party. 

The newly formed Anti-Masonic Party aided the 
strong Adams party in Western New York. The 
former, a Yankee movement, represented the bal- 
ance of power in the West, but showed little strength 
elsewhere in spite of the state-wide dispersion of 
New Englanders. Neither New England origins nor 
Anti-Masonry were decisive factors. 

One of Jackson’s strongest assets was the belief 


that he stood for “Democracy,” but in the newly set- 
tled semi-frontier areas the majority voted for his 
opponent. The “Corrupt Bargain” story was a strong 
asset for Jackson, for it added a crusading fervor to 
his campaign, but it was not decisive. 

Two of the three principal economic groups in the 
State (the farmers and the industrialists), generally 
favored the Tariff of 1828, the third group, commer- 
cial men, concentrated near New York City, bitterly 
opposed it. Because the Regency supported an agri- 
cultural tariff and Tammany opposed all tariffs, the 
Jacksonians were able to straddle this issue and 
gained votes from it. 

More important than the tariff issue was the ef- 
fect of the completion of the Erie and Champlain 
Canals upon the economy of the individual counties of 
the State. Some counties gained heavily from the 
canals while other counties suffered severe losses. 
This pattern seemed to guide the voting. Those 
counties which had suffered loss from the canals gen- 
erally supported Jackson, while those which had 
gained usually favored Adams. Resentment was felt 
against Adams because of presumed support given to 
him by an “Erie Interest” while Jackson gained by 
the support the Regency gave to the unsuccessful 
fight in 1826 for the road across the Southern Tier. 

No evidence was found to indicate that either or- 
ganized labor or business men as a group supported 
either candidate. The prosperity of a region usually 
dependent upon the accessibility to a canal was the 
principal factor in determining voting. A mild de- 
pression which struck New York, particularly New 
York City, was a complicating factor. 

The producers of specific products reflected their 
prosperity in the voting. The major grains producers 
before 1825 had been hurt by the canals and usually 
supported Jackson. The main center of cotton and 
woolens manufacture, the Hudson Valley, supported 
Jackson, while Columbia, Oneida, and the lesser man- 
ufacturing counties supported Adams. The presence 
of iron works in a county did not appear to affect the 
voting to any extent. Counties with large increases in 
population generally favored Adams. However, the 
number of industries to be found in a county did not 
offer as reliable a guide to the voting as did the gen- 
eral prosperity of a region. 

While political and social matters did play a part 
in determining the results of the election, economic 
matters, principally canals and relative prosperity 
were the most important influences upon the election. 
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HISTORY, ANCIENT 


STUDIES IN THE COINAGE OF MARC ANTONY 
(Publication No. 6793) 


Theodore Vern Buttrey, Jr., Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


This dissertation is an attempt to understand 
more fully the implications of the coinage of Marc 
Antony, which up to now has been generally cata- 
logued but which has been the subject only of limited 
specific treatment. The first study handles the much 
discussed question of the dating of his four impera- 
torships, collating the numismatic and literary evi- 
dence to demonstrate that they fell in 448, 38, 36, 
and 32/1 B.C. The dating of the British Museum 
Catalogue is rejected, as is that of Bahrfeldt. 

The second study reéxamines the bronze coinage 
of the fleet praefects, assigned to Sicily and to the 
years of the war against Sextus Pompey by Bahrfeldt, 
and so interpreted now by Grant (From Imperium to 
Auctoritas). The dating of the third imperatorship 
arrived at above precludes the possibility of their 
issue in any year but 35, after the war, and, along 
with the notices of provenance, shows that the coins 
must have been struck in the East. The portraiture 
of Octavia is notable in proving that Antony’s virtual 
divorce from her was not publicized yet in 35, The 
bronze is taken to be an attempt to render Roman 
silver fractionable in the East for small purchases. 

The final study considers a tetradrachm of An- 
tony and Cleopatra said to have been struck at An- 
tioch in Syria. A consideration of the evidence shows 
that it actually was issued in Phoenicia, in the year 
34. More important, the coin portrait has always 
been taken as a representation of Cleopatra as Isis — 
the legend reads “Thea Neotera” -, but it is now 
shown that in fact she is portrayed a Seleucid queen, 
being entitled “Cleopatra Thea II” after the original 
Cleopatra Thea of a century earlier. 

A general conclusion points to three phases of 
Antony’s attitude toward his position in power, as 
expressed in his coinage. First, he uses IMP in the 
Caesarian sense, thus claiming to be the heir of the 
dictator. Second, already by the end of 43 his titles 
have been expanded and formalized, the power of 
IMP being weakened by the wealth of other titles. 

By 35 at the latest, IMP has become the regular Re- 
publican IMP . TER. Finally, the appearance of 
Cleopatra, and of his son, on his coinage, as well as 
the fragmentizing of the formal titles, proves that 

by 34 Antony had definitely broken with Rome. Cleo- 
patra’s inauguration as Seleucid queen with his as- 
sistance portends the revival of the kingdom of Al- 
exander, and foreshadows the great struggle against 
Rome. 

An Appendix demonstrates statistically that the 
fleet bronze was struck to two standards (pace BMC) 
comparable to the Roman quartuncial and octuncial. 
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CONTACT BETWEEN ROME AND CHINA 
(Publication No. 6662) 


Samuel Lieberman, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The problem of Sino-Roman contact in antiquity is 
investigated by examining all the sources, Greco- 
Roman, archeological, and Chinese, from the Augus- 
tan era, date of the first extant references, to the 
reign of Justinian, when the silkworms were intro- 
duced. 

The Greco-Roman sources indicate that the grow- 
ing importation and use of silk in the Roman Empire 
led to increased information and contact reaching a 
highpoint in the second century A.D. While silk was 
generally known to be a Chinese product, only in the 
second century was its silkworm origin definitely es- 
tablished in Roman writers. That China had expanded 
into Central Asia was known as early as the Augustan 
era, but writers were not yet then clear about her 
eastern borders. By the first century A.D. informa- 
tion increased to the point where China’s general out- 
lines were known and a major city, probably the Han 
capital, was named by the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea. The second century marks the highpoint in 
Greco-Roman knowledge about China with Ptolemy’s 
most detailed description of her geography. The 
identification of the Seres as Chinese can be accepted 
in every reference except one which, however, deals 
with a non-Chinese people in the Chinese Empire. 

About characteristics of the Chinese, however, the 
Romans knew very little, their impressions being 
largely idealizations influenced by Hellenistic utopi- 
anism and earlier romanticizing of distant peoples. 

The increasing accuracy in most categories of in- 
formation must be based on actual travel, evidence 
for which is found in Ptolemy’s report of two trips to 
the Chinese Empire undertaken ca. 100 A.D. 

After the second century there is no increase in 
information and even some retrogression. No further 
visits are recorded until the reign of Justinian when 
the silkworms were brought from China to Byzantium. 
At this time there are indications of some awareness 
of the prevailing disunity of the Chinese Empire. 

The sources also indicate that the role of silk in 
Roman wars with the Parthians and Persians was of 
considerable significance. 

Archeological evidence, still too small in quantity 
for definite conclusions, nevertheless indicates that 
articles of Greco-Roman manufacture or influence 
arrived in the Chinese Empire along the trade routes 
by land and sea. The fewer Chinese products found 
in the Roman Empire consist of several fragments of 
silk and three problematical vases. As finds in the 
Chinese area were all accidental, more specifically 
directed digging may reveal more. 

In the Chinese sources the major problem is the 
identification of Ta Ch’in, west of “the western sea,” 
from which three visits to China are reported to have 
been made between A. D. 166 and 290. If Ta Ch’in is 
the Roman Empire, then the visitors were Roman 
subjects. 

The geographical conception of Ta Ch’in in the 
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Chinese sources appears to be based on impressions 
about the Roman Empire to which still adhered the 
traditions of the legendary west and of a more east- 
erly Ta Ch’in of earlier times. To this were added 
some details more properly characteristic of lands 
south of the Roman Empire. 

Further, while the reported products of Ta Ch’in 
are mostly typical of the Roman Empire, the de- 
scription of its government and people has been gar- 
bled by second-hand reporting and interpretation on 
the basis of Chinese stereotypes. The probability 
that the name, “An-tun,” of the Ta Ch’in “king” of 
166 A.D. is based on the cognomen of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus also points to the Roman Empire. 

It may therefore be accepted, with the above 
reservations, that Ta Ch’in is the Roman Empire, 
and thus the Chinese sources supply evidence for di- 
rect contact continuing into the third century A.D. 
Such direct contact was probably commercial though 
there are indications on both sides of some desire 
for diplomatic relations. 
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THE TURKISATION OF THE TARIM BASIN UP 
TO THE QARA-QYTAY: A PRELIMINARY 
SURVEY OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


(Publication No. 6696) 


William Samolin, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The dissertation is an attempt to examine, at 
least in a preliminary manner, the factors involved 
in the Turkisation of the Tarim Basin, a region which 
was Indo-European in speech from pre-Han time un- 
til well after the seventh century of our era, and 
then in a relatively short time became Turkisised. 

The method of examination is suggested by the 
following chapter headings: (1) Geographic Sketch 
of the Tarim Basin; (2) Historical Ethnography of 
the Tarim Basin; (3) Political Survey of the Tarim 
Basin; (4) Archaeological Survey of the Tarim Basin; 
(5) Uyyur Culture, the problem of transition from 
nomadism; (6) Turkisation of the West and South, 
the Qarakhanids; (7) The Qara-Qytay; (8) Summary 
and Conclusions. 

Since an examination of this sort bristles with 
controversial problems at every turn, it was neces- 
sary to relegate detailed consideration of the more 
involved questions to a series of appendices. These 
are listed as follows: (1) North Iranians, Scythians, 
Sakas, Sarmatians; (2) Tokharians, Hephthalites, 
White-Huns; (3) Yiieh-chih, Kusanas, Kaniska, 
Kidarites; (4) Altaians, Hsiung-nu, Huns, Turks; 

(5) The Avar Problem. 

The principal points made in the final chapter are 
the following: 

1, The dominant population in the territory ex- 
tending from Liang Chou and Tun-huang to the north- 


east were Issedones, who are considered to be speak- 
ers of a centum Indo-European language. These peo- 
ple were wedged between Scythian tribes who were 
Iranian in speech and tribes who may have been 
Altaians. 

2. The “Climatic Cycle” was not a factor in the 
history of Eastern Turkistan during the period under 
examination. There is no evidence of any significant 
change in climate from the time of the Han up to the 
present. 

3. The Uyyurs assumed the dominant part in the 
Turkisation of the North and East while the Qarak- 
hanids were mainly responsible for the Turkisation 
of the South and West. 

4. The processes of Turkisation and Islamisation 
are not to be identified. Turkisation was practically 
complete by the time of the Qara-Qytay, while the 
region was not completely Islamised until well after 
Mongol times. 

9. In spite of extended periods of Chinese politi- 
cal domination and constant Chinese cultural pres- 
sure, the region was and remains predominantly 
Iranian in culture. This is likewise true of the basic 
racial stock. 
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HISTORY, MEDIEVAL 
THE TUNG-LIN ACADEMY AND ITS POLITICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(Publication No. 6587) 


Heinrich Busch, Ph, D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


During the later Ming dynasty (c. 1500-1644) shu 


yuan PY, (translated as “Academies” or “Col- 
leges”), or places where the scholars convened pe- 
riodically for the discussion of Neo-Confucian 
philosophy, were very popular. The most famous 
of them was the Tung-lin shu-yuan R tk & f 4 in 
Wu-hsi (4 4# , Kiangsu, erected in 1604, by Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng 44 % i, and his friends with the as- 
sistance of the local authorities. This paper at- 
tempts to describe the organization of the Academy 
and to give an account of the political and philosophi- 
cal activities of which it was the center during the 
period from 1604 to 1626. 

The purpose of the meetings held in the Academy 
and their organization are expounded in the Statutes 
of the Tung-lin Meetings and the Rules of Procedure, 
both composed by Ku Hsien-ch’eng. A summary of 
the former and a full translation of the latter are in- 
cluded in this paper. 

Ku Hsien-ch’eng and most of his friends were ex- 
officials who had fallen victims to the struggle going 
on at Court between the Grand Secretariat and the 
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so-called “righteous circles,” or the officials 
strictly upholding the Confucian principles of govern- 
ment and, in particular, fighting for a clean civil 
service. Ku and his friends continued their political 
criticism and agitation from the Tung-lin Academy, 
which became a rallying point for the “righteous cir- 
cles.” The enemies of the latter charged, therefore, 
that the Academy was the center of a nation-wide 
faction which tried to interfere with the central gov- 
ernment, and coined the name “Tung-lin Party.” 
This label was then attached to all those who shared 
the political views of the Academy circle. When un- 
der Hsi-tsung (1620-27) the Tung-lin Party was per- 
secuted by the powerful eunuch Wei Chung-hsien 

> 44 (1568-1627), around whom its enemies had 
rallied, the Tung-lin Academy and other academies 
associated with it were also demolished by imperial 
decree (1625-1626). 

The Tung-lin Academy played also a considerable 
role in the intellectual history of this period, particu- 
larly as a center of reaction against tendencies of 
emancipation from traditional Confucianism and 
against Buddhist leanings, prevalent in the radical 
wing of the school of Wang Yang-ming. But there 
was some difference among the group with regard to 
their attitude towards the two rival schools of Neo- 
Confucianism. While Ch’ien I-pen Ax — A. and Sun 
Shen-hsing 1% $4} criticized the distinction be- 
tween ideal and material nature, fundamental in the 
school of Chu Hsi, Ku Hsien-ch’eng and Kao P’an- 
lung s ES were critical of Wang Yang-ming and 
more or less followers of the Chu Hsi school. How- 
ever, Ku and Kao were also influenced by Wang 
Yang-ming, particularly in the important question of 
spiritual cultivation. In our treatment of the “Tung- 
lin School of Thought” a synopsis on the school as a 
whole is followed by a more detailed account of the 
thought of Ku Hsien-ch’eng and Kao P’an-lung, who 
were successively in charge of the Academy during 
this period, 

Notes at the beginning and the end of the first 
chapter sketch the history of the Tung-lin Academy 
before and after the period of 1604-1626. Appendix I 
contains biographical notes on 27 members and 
friends of the Tung-lin Academy, in appendix II the 
relations are discussed which, according to a mod- 
ern author, existed between the Tung-lin Academy 
and the Catholic Church. 
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HISTORY, MODERN 


THE FEDERALISM OF JAMES A. BAYARD 
(Publication No. 6581) 


Morton Borden, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


James A. Bayard was the progenitor of Dela- 
ware’s most famous political family, a family which 
has remained active in national affairs to the present 
day. This thesis deals with his life and congres- 
Sional career, excluding his ministerial post from 
1813-1815. It is a study of middle-Atlantic Federal- 
ism, since Bayard was the most important Federalist 
in Congress outside of the New England-New York 
region. The study documents his familial ties, 
touches on the internal politics of Delaware, but con- 
centrates on the national scene. 

Bayard always maintained a partiality towards 
England, a mistrust towards France. In his feelings 
regarding the relative strength of the federal govern- 
ment and its relations with the State governments; in 
his attitudes towards commerce and agriculture, tar- 
iffs and taxes, and the Bank of the United States; in 
his hatred of Jefferson, his defense of common law 
principles and the judiciary, etc., Bayard’s actions 
were those of a Federalist partisan. 

Nevertheless, when measured against the extrem- 
ists of his party, he was moderate, independent enough 
to disagree with them on key issues. The highlight is 
the changing of his vote to Jefferson in the election of 
1801, against the unanimous desire of all other Fed- 
eralists in Congress to stick to Aaron Burr. Other 
evidence of this independence of mind stamps Bayard 
as more than a mere partisan conformer. When he, 
for example, refused to join other Federalists in de- 
nouncing Samuel Smith for the latter’s remarks on 
the XYZ affair; when he — begrudgingly and be- 
latedly — approved the new mission to France in 1799; 
when he attempted to modify certain provisions of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts; when he refused to agree 
with Gouverneur Morris and Rufus Griswold, that the 
act repealing the judiciary act of 1801 should in turn 
be declared unconstitutional; when he rejected the ma- 
chiavellian plan of Alexander Hamilton to rebuild the 
Federalist party; when, in the years after 1805, he 
frequently disagreed with the Essex Junto. His ac- 
ceptance of the Ghent mission, at which point this 
thesis ends, is based on the Delawarean’s hope that it 
might allay disunion sentiment in New England. 

The Essex Junto never accused Bayard (as they 
did John Quincy Adams) of being a proselyte to Re- 
publicanism. The Jeffersonians always regarded him 
as a political enemy. Yet, when selected as minister 
to Russia (Ghent mission), the Republicans paid tribute 
to his independence. Country always came before 
party with Bayard, especially when that party threat- 
ened disunion. 

Bayard was a pleasure-loving man, fond of his 
wine and his whist. He was a family man, and the 
feeling of warm affection for his wife and children 
runs throughout his letters. He was an excellent law- 
yer, and law brought him wealth and prestige. He 
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was friendly and jovial, and the sternness of John Q. 
Adams repelled him, while with a stalwart Republi- 
can like Caesar A. Rodney he remained lifelong 
friends. He was ambitious, but ambition was never 
the sole nor primary motivation of his political ca- 
reer. He was independent enough to stand by his 
basic beliefs, moderate enough to be capable of 
changing his mind. Upon his decease in 1815, 
America lost a man of patriotism, high intelligence, 
tact and common sense who had served his country 
well. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST ATTACK ON THE 
FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC, 1919-1533 


(Publication No. 6479) 


Pearle Elizabeth Quinn Bradley, Ph. D. 
Stanford University, 1947 


Throughout the life of the Weimar Republic, the 
National Socialists relentlessly attacked all aspects 
of the foreign policies of the successive Govern- 
ments. In thus seeking to undermine the confidence 
of the German people in the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
Nazis were clearly bidding for power. At the same 
time, they were giving publicity to the policies which 
they might be expected to pursue if they succeeded 
in winning power. A study of their attack on the 
policies of the Weimar Republic is therefore a pre- 
view of policies to be followed by the Third Reich. 

The general philosophy which permeated the 





Nazi movement emphasized the “folkic world outlook,” 


the “workers” as a group distinct from those who 
lived directly from the proceeds of capital, anda 
“socialist” attitude which placed the interests of the 
group before the welfare of the individual. From 
the beginning, National Socialism opposed all mani- 
festations of internationalism, which it asserted was 
a scheme of the “international Jewish finance capi- 
talists” to enslave Germany and the rest of the 
world, The “mission” of Hitler, which he constantly 
reiterated, was to save his fellow Germans from 
this evil conspiracy. 

The settlements embodied in the Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain were obvious points of 
attack by a party so committed to a program of na- 
tional resurgence. The Nazis therefore attacked 
every effort by the Weimar Republic to fulfill obli- 
gations incurred by those treaties, and particularly 
the payment of reparation and the limitation of Ger- 
man armaments. Equally, the Nazis attacked pro- 
posals for German participation in international ef- 
forts to provide collective security. They decried 
all proposals which failed to offer Germany distinct 
advantages and ridiculed any policy which failed to 
recognize the “law of nature” that the strong were 
destined to rule the weak. 


While attacking the policies of the Republic, the 
Nazis promised to obtain agreements with foreign 
countries by unilateral proposals rather than by com- 
promise, advocated force if necessary rather than 
slow evolutionary processes as the means to alter the 
unsatisfactory status quo, and asserted that Germany 
could become powerful again by the union of all Ger- 
mans in one Reich and by the acquisition of lands to 
the east. The Nazis sought to concentrate the resent- 
ment of their fellow Germans against France in the 
west and against the Soviet Union in the east. They 
advocated cordial relations with Great Britain and 
Italy, going so far as to court the British conserva- 
tives in the hope of dividing Great Britain from 
France and to acquiesce in the sacrifice of the Ger- 
mans in South Tyrol in order to win Italy as an ally. 
Alliance with Russia, however, Hitler repeatedly de- 
clared, would bring only war and disaster. There 
were German populations in Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia, and these Hitler promised would be united with 
their fellow Germans in a greater Reich; but he saw 
Poland and Lithuanis only as enemies who would 
thwart German aspirations. 

The Nazi attack upon the foreign policies of the 
Republic, together with the wide publicity which they 
gave their own prescription for regaining for Ger- 
many a position of preeminence upon the continent, 
produced results. As early as December, 1929, the 
Nazi-Nationalist coalition polled almost six million 
votes in opposing the Young Plan even before the plan 
was debated in the Reichstag. The impact of the eco- 
nomic crisis of 1930-1933 added to popular discontent, 
and the voters drifted toward the extreme right or 
left. To what extent the Nazi promises of a Greater 
Germany which would confront and confound its for- 
mer enemies may explain the preference of the voters 
for the extreme offered by the Nazis as against that 
presented by the Communists is a matter for conjec- 
ture. In 1933, the Nazis harvested the victory, the 
seeds of which they had sown among a people disillu- 
sioned by defeat; and went forward to mould foreign 
policy along the aggressive and nationalist lines which 
they repeatedly advocated while attacking the policies 
of the Weimar Republic. 
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KIRK, CROWN, AND COVENANT; A STUDY 
IN THE SCOTTISH BACKGROUNDS OF 
THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS 


(Publication No. 6586) 


Sidney Alexander Burrell, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study is an examination of certain aspects of 
the Covenanting revolt against Charles I that began in 
Scotland during the years 1637-38. Its primary pur- 
pose is to show that this overturn, which preceded the 
calling of the English Long Parliament by three years, 
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was actually the event that triggered the whole move- 
ment of events leading up to civil war in England. 
Moreover, it is also intended to demonstrate that the 
reasons for the Scottish revolution were to some ex- 
tent less complex that those that ultimately led to the 
English rising against the Stuarts and were more di- 
rectly traceable to religious causes. 

The theme developed in the early chapters (II-VI) 
is that Scottish society in the earlier seventeenth 
century was essentially very different from that of 
England in a number of conspicuous ways. First, be- 
cause its ties of trade, its religious interests, and 
many of its cultural connections with the continent —- 
particularly with the Netherlands —- were at least as 
strong as those with England. Second, because, for 
a variety of reasons — one of the most important of 
which was an endemic national poverty — Scottish 
political and social traditions had developed certain 
institutional forms and practices very different from 
those of England. As a result of these divergences, 
the motives that led to the Scottish rising of 1637-38 
were not quite the same in all respects as those that 
later led Englishmen to take up arms against the 
crown. Lacking a strong parliamentary tradition, 
Scotsmen made use of the church because it was the 
only nationwide institution broadly based and perva- 
sive enough in its influence to serve as the instru- 
ment through which a permanent revolutionary set- 
tlement could be achieved. For that reason the 
revolt of 1637-38, though initiated by the Scottish 
nobility and gentry to a large extent, took the form 
of a religious movement in defence of the traditional 
presbyterian polity and liturgy of the Scottish church. 
In this way it also became something of a national 
movement, because the nobility and gentry entered 
into alliance with the churchmen and the merchants 
in order to achieve their ends. The landed classes 
were not completely successful in establishing their 
predominance, however, because the church was too 
strong and too independent an institution to be used 
permanently as an instrument of political power by 
avery small group. Within a short space of time 
after 1638 Scotland took on the aspects of a theocracy 
largely controlled through the machinery of the 
church and directed by leading churchmen such as 
Alexander Henderson and laymen who shared the 
church’s views. 

The extent to which this Scottish revolt was 
dominated by certain religious ideas can best be 
seen in the two great documents that set forth, in one 
instance, the reasons why the rebels originally took 
up arms and, in the other, the reasons why they later 
embarked on what may be called a religious crusade 
that was intended to extend the blessings of the Re- 
formed (Presbyterian) faith to all Britain and even 
beyond. Though both these documents -— the National 
Covenant of 1638 and the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant of 1643 — contained references to a compact or 
contract idea that had for long been part of secular - 
ized political theory in western Europe, there is no 
denying the decisive influence that Reformed theol- 
ogy from Calvin onward exerted in their formulation. 
Chapters VII and VIII are, therefore, devoted to a 
discussion of this theological influence. The con- 


cluding chapter (IX) is an attempt to draw together 
the thread of argument in such a way as to explain 
why the Covenanting revolt took on the peculiarly 
religious form that it did and what its importance 
was in the larger context of British rather than Scot- 
tish history. 
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AMERICAN REACTIONS TO ITALIAN 
FASCISM, 1919-1933 


(Publication No. 6589) 


John Booth Carter, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this study is to determine the 
opinions, attitudes, and behavior of the American 
people with regard to Italian Fascism from its origin 
in March, 1919, to March, 1933, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Adolph Hitler pushed Mussolini and 
Italy into the background. The approach is by way of 
examining the reactions of various groups, and the 
chapters are organized on that basis. Groups include 
the Italian-Americans, business, labor, agriculture, 
religious organizations and institutions, Masons, the 
American Legion, and the Ku Klux Klan. While people 
in the fields of education, the arts, and the professions 
reacted primarily as individuals, they showed com- 
mon tendencies and are considered as members of 
groups. 

Sources used include newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, and books published in this period. A 
number of the publications represent the special in- 
terests of these groups and include official journals 
and proceedings of meetings. Approximately forty 
outstanding daily newspapers representing various 
sections of the country were examined. In addition a 
chapter on the press, books, movies, and radio deals 
with the particular reactions of these communication 
groups. Finally, the attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment was studied through the use of government 
publications and files of the Department of State. 

In general each group saw Italian Fascism in the 
light of its own particular interests. American fi- 
nancial and industrial interests favored the Fascist 
regime in Italy because it represented success in 
their terms. American labor was united in its oppo- 
sition because Italian Fascism represented a threat 
tolabor’s interests in Italy and inthis country through 
its importation or imitation. Both the matters of 
importation and imitation became important corol- 
laries in the debate on Italian Fascism. Between the 
almost unanimous favor of business interests and the 
undivided opposition of labor were groups divided in 
their reactions. 

Many Italian-Americans were interested in the 
prestige of Italy. Other Italian-Americans were in- 
terested almost exclusively in the ideology of Fas- 
cism. Many Italian-Americans were an influential 
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part of American labor. Religious groups were prin- 
cipally influenced by the attitude of Fascism toward 
Catholicism. Among Catholics there was a differ - 
ence of opinion on this attitude. Some felt that the 
Fascist government was sincerely friendly to the 
Catholic Church; others that its policy was a matter 
of expediency. Protestant groups, after initially 
thinking that Mussolini’s well-known anticlericalism 
might mean gains for Protestantism in Italy, even- 
tually decided that Fascism was a negation of liberty 
and democracy. It was on this basis that some Cath- 
Olic opinion opposed Fascism. 

People in the fields of education, the arts, and the 
professions looked at particular contributions of 
Fascism. Sometimes their verdicts were limited to 
those particular contributions; sometimes their ver- 
dicts, based on these particulars, were more inclu- 
Sive. While these various factors influenced reac- 
tions, a fundamental factor was a difference in 
philosophies of government. 

On one side were those who placed major empha- 
sis on authority, order, and material achievements. 
On the other side were those who placed first such 
intangibles as freedom, equality, and democracy. 
The former constantly cited the tangible achieve- 
ments of Fascism in terms of trains running on 
time, clean streets, and the absence of beggars. 

The latter just as constantly pointed to the restraints 
enforced by the Fascist government, and to the de- 
structive nature of these restraints. In American 
life the conflict between these philosophies of gov- 
ernment has been continuous, and nowhere is it 
better revealed than in the debate over Italian Fas- 
cism. Sometimes the philosophy of authority is 
dominant; sometimes the philosophy of freedom. In 
the nineteen-twenties the philosophy of order and 
discipline was in the ascendancy, and Italian Fascism 
and Mussolini were among its beneficiaries. 
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THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE: A STUDY OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PROPAGANDA 
AND PUBLIC CONTROVERSY 


(Publication No. 6436) 


James Robert Constantine, Ph. D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The abolition of the African slave trade was a 
project of major public interest in England during 
the decade which followed the Peace of Paris in 1783. 
It is the aim of this study to analyze and classify 
the propaganda which was responsible for that in- 
terest and to discover, wherever possible, the ori- 
gin and significance of the arguments set forth by 
the abolitionists and their powerful adversaries — 
the slave ship owners, the West Indian planters, the 
sugar refiners and a whole host of manufacturers 
and artisans who gained their livelihood through the 
“man-trade.” 


For more than a century the English government 
had given every possible encouragement and protec- 
tion to the African trade, through legislation, diplo- 
macy, and executive action. Mercantilist writers 
seemed never to tire of describing the trade to Africa 
as “the backbone” or “the mainspring” of British 
commerce. The number of people who profited di- 
rectly or indirectly from the slave trade was very 
large, and its defense was well-financed and directed 
by men with long experience in “getting the ear” of 
members of Parliament. In addition to the emphasis 
placed on the economic importance of the slave trade 
and the “absolute necessity” of Negro labor in the 
West Indies, pro-slave trade propaganda constantly 
assured Englishmen that the African Negro was bet- 
ter off, spiritually and materially, in Christian slav- 
ery than he would be if he were allowed to remain in 
his native land, that England’s abolition of the slave 
trade would merely result in her abandoned share be- 
ing appropriated by other nations, that the abolitionists 
were a pack of Jacobins intent on bringing the subver- 
Sive principles of the French Revolution to England, 
that the West Indians would follow the example of the 
American colonists if their “right of property” were 
violated. All these ideas and many more made up the 
“arsenal” of pro-slave trade arguments which, it was 
hoped, would neutralize the onslaught of the abolition- 
ists. 

The battle against the slave trade was waged on 
several levels, ranging from appeals based on the 
philosophy of natural rights to emotionally charged 
stories in comparison with which Mrs. Stowe’s mas- 
terpiece becomes extremely moderate. Religion, 
humanitarianism, reason, and morality were enlisted 
in the abolitionist cause, as was the concept of the 
Noble Savage. If the slave trade interests were aided 
by such events as the American and French Revolu- 
tions, similar circumstantial support attached to the 
abolitionist effort through the benevolent and humani- 
tarian tendencies of the century. 

While the Slave Trade Question attracted special 
attention near the end of the eighteenth century, a 
controversy over that issue had raged in varying de- 
grees of intensity from as early as the Queen Anne 
period. William Wilberforce’s generation set forth 
pro- and anti-slave trade arguments which were cur- 
rent in Daniel Defoe’s time. Establishing contact be- 
tween the two eras is one of the principle purposes 
of this dissertation. 
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THE GENTLE CRAFT: A NARRATIVE 
OF YANKEE SHOEMAKERS 


(Publication No. 6629) 


John Philip Hall, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


There are two main themes to this study: 

1. Narrative and description of the life, work and 
thought of the shoemakers of Northeastern Massa- 
chusetts up to the time of the completion of mechani- 
zation in the shoe industry, that is, from the first 
settlements to about 1900. The interest is in the 
shoemaker as a craftsman, therefore no attempt is 
made to study his life when he became a machine 
tender. 

2. Examination of the organizations of the shoe- 
makers, from the gild to the craft unions of the 
1890’s, in order to trace the development of the idea 
of trade unionism through experiments with several 
types of organization and through many theories of 
purpose and method. 


Chronological summary: 

1. Colonial period. The Boston Gild of Shoemak- 
ers, (1648). Handicraft production for direct sale to 
an individual customer. The itinerant cobbler. The 
settled shoemaker. Extra sale work; the beginning 
of production for a larger market and of interven- 
tion of a retailer or wholesaler between the crafts- 
man and the customer. Information derived largely 
from account books and journals kept by individual 
shoemakers. 

2. Early phases of the Domestic Stage. Putting- 
out system. Craftsmen sold their product to mer- 
chants — retail or wholesale — and gradually be- 
came dependent upon them for an outlet for shoes. 
This dependence extended as merchants began sup- 
plying stock. 

3. The central shop, forerunner of the factory. 
Some specialists employed at piece-work on certain 
operations. The rest of the work done by putting out 
to men who worked in their own shops. The Mutual 
Benefit Society of Journeymen Cordwainers and their 
weekly papers, the Awl and True Workingman. 
(Lynn, Mass. 1844-6) Experiments with cooperation 
and with politics. The labor organization as one 
branch of the movement of humanitarian reform, 

4. The introduction of machinery and the factory. 
The McKay sewing machine and its successors. The 
Knights of St. Crispin, first national union of the 
trade. The unsuccessful attempt by the workmen to 
control apprenticeship and to restrict employment 
on the machines to fully-trained shoemakers. 
Strikes of the 1860’s and 70’s. Collapse of the Cris- 
pins. Best sources: local newspapers, trade papers, 
a few union records. 

0. The Knights of Labor. Mechanization almost 
complete, except in lasting and fancy cutting. Fur- 
ther experiments with cooperation. The Knight of 
Labor, weekly shoemakers’ paper. (Lynn, 1885-6) 

6. The last stage of the fight against the machine. 
The Lynn Lasters’ Union and its efforts to keep out 
the lasting machines, as recorded in the minutes of 











the executive board of the union from 1897-1901. 
Strong socialist influence in the union: struggle be- 
tween the socialists and the trade-unionists for con- 
trol. Breakdown of the A.F.L. union and beginning of 
the independent unionism which has characterized the 
industry in the 20th century. 

The problem of organization throughout was one of 
experiment with many methods: mutual improvement, 
moral uplift and general reform, crossing over into 
schemes for the revolutionary reorganization of so- 
ciety; consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives; poli- 
tical action; organization to resist or control techno- 
logical change and changes in the structure of the 
industry; and finally, trade unionism with attention 
focussed upon the wage bargain and upon workers’ 
control of working conditions in the shops. 
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N. G. CHERNYSHEVSKY ON CAPITALISM AND 
RUSSIA’S SHORTCUT TO SOCIALISM 


(Publication No. 6650) 


Alexander Kucherov, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


N. G. Chernyshevsky (1828-1889) was an outstand- 
ing representative of the radical wing of the Russian 
intelligentsia in the late 1850s and early 1860s. The 
present dissertation examines his economic views, 
i.e., his account of fundamental economic laws and 
principles, his description and evalutaion of socialism, 
and his views on economic conditions, present and fu- 
ture, in capitalist Western Europe (with occasional 
reference to the United States) and in his own coun- 
try. An attempt has been made to apply to Cherny- 
shevsky’s ideas the test of clarity and internal con- 
sistency, but no attempt has been made to verify the 
correctness of his ideas by reference to external fact. 

The Introduction contains a brief account of Cher- 
nyshevsky’s life and work, as well as an examination 
of his views on history, which provide a key to the un- 
derstanding of his economic thought. 

Part I opens with an examination of Chernyshev- 
sky’s critique of major economic schools and their 
representatives, and of his views on the nature and 
methods of political economy. It goes on to examine 
those economic laws and principles which Cherny- 
shevsky deemed applicable to all types of economies 
and at all stages of economic development — laws 
and principles having to do with such matters as labor 
and other factors of production, the problem of popu- 
lation and the food supply, the measurement of value 
and productivity, and the nature and extent of legiti- 
mate government interference in economic life. Fi- 
nally, Part I examines the general socialist ideals 
toward which Chernyskevsky wished all existing so- 
cieties to strive; his ideals called for a society con- 
sisting of largely self-sufficient working people’s co- 
operatives with a large degree of autonomy. 
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Part II deals with Chernyshevsky’s critique of the 
Western European system of private enterprise — 
chiefly in its advanced, capitalist form. It examines 
Chernyshevsky’s thoughts on the historical origin 
and development of Western private enterprise, on 
capitalist competition, capitalist distribution, and 
capitalist exchange. It concludes with an examina- 
tion of the process by which Western Europe was to 
pass, in his opinion, into socialism. 

Part III deals with Chernyshevsky’s description 
and evaluation of economic conditions in the Russia 
of his time, and with the process by which Russian 
society could, in his opinion, achieve a direct tran- 
sition from a largely pre-capitalist form to social- 
ism. This part of the dissertation is devoted largely 
to the analysis of Chernyshevsky’s argument that 
(a) as a result of advancements in production meth- 
ods, Russian agriculture and industry are liable to 
assume a capitalist pattern, but that (b) it is desir- 
able to avoid that pattern, and it is possible to do so 
if wise and timely action is taken, in the form of the 
preservation and development of communal landhold- 
ing and the introduction of industrial cooperatives. 
The Russian land commune could be developed, 
Chernyshevsky felt, into a socialist production unit 
through (1) emancipation of the serfs with generous 
land allotments on easy terms, and nationalization 
of these allotments, (2) temporary co-existence of 
state-owned and privately owned land, (3) gradual 
extension of the scope of state ownership and com- 
munal tenure, and (4) transition from cultivation by 
separate households to collective farming. 

The author of the dissertation comes to the con- 
clusion that the interest and importance of Cherny- 
shevsky’s economic thought for the historian lies not 
in any major contribution which it made to the analy- 
sis of economic conditions or the development of 
economic science, but in the fact that in Russia it 
greatly stimulated belief in the possibility and de- 
sirability of a direct transition from predominantly 
pro-capitalist conditions to socialism. 
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CHINESE REACTION TO FOREIGN 
ENCROACHMENT: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE FIRST SINO-JAPANESE WAR AND 
ITS IMMEDIATE AFTERMATH 


(Publication No. 6652) 


Sung-ping Kuo, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


China did not launch her tzu-ch’iang (self- 
strengthening) undertakings until the 1860’s after a 
series of civil and foreign wars. These undertak- 
ings included the establishment of the Kiang-nan 
Arsenal, the T’ung-wén College and the Foochow 
Shipyard, and the modernization of part of the army 
and navy. With them the ruling circles of China 





hoped that in the future some people might acquire 
the superior skill and knowledge needed for the manu- 
facture of modern armaments and war-vessels, so 
that foreign encroachment could be forestalled once 
and for all. 

These undertakings never enjoyed smooth sailing. 
First of all, the highest authorities had neither the 
character nor the knowledge to formulate an inte- 
grated program and carry it through to fruition. Then 
the interests of the imperialist Powers did not let 
China develop her destiny freely. Again, not only did 
the undertakings face the staunchest opposition and 
obstruction or indifference from the ultra-conserva- 
tive, ethnocentric and economy-minded elements in 
China, but they were entrusted to a group of people 
who sought only selfish, pecuniary ends. In the eyes 
of many Chinese of the period, the most deplorable 
thing was, that when Japan stepped up her Western- 
ization programs, the House of the Manchus not only 
remained self-complacent but diverted huge sums of 
national revenue from maritime defense to build the 
luxurious Summer Palace. 

The generation prior to the outbreak of the first 
Sino-Japanese War proved the futility of the tzu- 
ch’iang endeavors. This was shown in the alienation 
of China’s tributary states and outlying areas and 
constant infringements upon her sovereign rights. 
The severest test of the tzu-ch’iang process did not 
come until the war. During the war China was ad- 
ministered a series of defeats by her small Eastern 
neighbor, which had only recently Westernized. A 
number of Chinese literati advanced fantastic pro- 
posals, such as the storming of Japan by a few thous 
and crudely armed fishermen or the bribing of lead- 
ing Western Powers with about twenty million taels 
to induce them to fight for China. The war itself re- 
flected fully the social facts of corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and the general apathy of the public and the 
officials. 

At the end of the war, a number of influential of- 
ficials and outspoken literati, disgusted by the about- 
face of the British, veered toward Russia which was 
regarded as a friend in need in the Tripartite inter - 
vention that brought about the restoration of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula. Many suggested that a secret alliance 
should be concluded with Russia. This took place long 
before Li Hung-chang’s mission to St. Petersburg. 

The postwar years saw a Serious process of ap- 
praisal of China’s peril and a search for a way out, 
Some among the Chinese literati woke up to the fact 
that the strength of the foreign Powers, including 
Japan, lay not in their knowledge of science and en- 
gineering but rather in their political systems. The 
parliamentary form of government greatly appealed 
to them. After the disclosures of the designs of a 
few leading Powers in their battles for indemnity 
loans and concessions and in their scramble for 
leaseholds, the young Manchu Emperor Kuang-hst 
was swayed to the views of the group of the reform- 
ists led by K’ang Yu-wei, a literatus par excellence. 
This group stood for drastic reform through West- 
ernization, stressing people’s sovereignty and in- 
dustrialization. They maintained that short of thor- 
ough reform, China’s house could not be put in order 
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and her race and culture would face inevitable 
extinction. 

This avalanche of events gave rise to the ill- 
gated Hundred Days’ Reform in 1898, the climax of 
years of demands for reform, in the hope that China 
could become strong and wealthy. However, as the 
contemplated reform touched vested interests at 
every turn and contradicted traditional, Chinese and 
Manchu thinking, it became a life-and-death matter. 
A relentless struggle went on until the coup d’état 
engineered by the Empress Dowager Tz’u-hsi and 
her reactionary group put a tragic end to the endeav- 
ors of the reformists. The reformists failed largely 
because they had rallied no substantial popular 
support. 

Through an extensive, selective use of Chinese 
source materials which have remained largely un- 
explored, the author hopes to give a faithful picture 
of the contemporary mentality of the Chinese literati 
as regards their reaction to foreign encroachment, 
an understanding of which should help to illuminate 
historical facts and issues and may shed some light 
on the background of Chinese events of the past sixty 
years. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND LABOR CONTROLS FROM 1865 TO 1922 


(Publication No. 6653) 


Hyman Kuritz, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study attempts an analysis of state institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania devised to deal with labor 
problems, particularly in the steel and mining indus- 
tries. Emphasis is placed upon the controls exer- 
cised by the state to meet the contingencies of 
strikes, rather than upon those aspects of police 
power crystallized in legislation designed to protect 
and to regulate the health, safety, and general work- 
ing conditions of the workers of the state. State la- 
bor policies were influenced by the philosophy of 
laissez-faire which limited the exercise of state po- 
lice power in the economic field. Industrial con- 
flicts, however, made it increasingly difficult for 
the state to fit itself into this mold. 

Labor unrest increased after the Civil War for 
many reasons. Industrial development in the United 
States and the emergence of a national market cre- 
ated unprecedented problems, The extentions of the 
factory system gave rise to a powerful manufactur - 
ing class whose progress was aided by laissez-faire 
doctrines which retarded the development of labor 
organizations. Antagonistic relations existed be- 
tween the coal operators and the miners. Job secu- 
rity diminished in a violently fluctuating economy. 

Law enforcement agencies were not particularly 


efficient during this period. In 1867, two acts were 
passed by the state legislature in an effort to curb 
crime in Schuylkill County, but these laws were only 


partially effective in reducing crimes. County sher- 
iffs found themselves overwhelmed by the massive 


scale of strike actions, and employers, alarmed at 
the inability of the sheriff to protect their interests, 
turned to private police as a supplementary law en- 
forcement device. The Coal and Iron Police, first 
established in 1866, were employed in this manner 
during the “Long Strike” of 1875, and were so used in 
every major strike thereafter. 

The “Long Strike” of 1875 also witnessed one of 
the most dramatic trials in labor history when John 
Siney and Xingo Parks, the leaders of the coal miners, 
were tried for criminal conspiracy. Criminal con- 
spiracy indictments had been revived during the Civil 
War, and in Pennsylvania alone, there were at least 
eighteen cases between 1869 and 1891. An anti-con- 
spiracy law, enacted in the latter year, finally elimin- 
ated such indictments as an important factor in labor 
disputes. 

The passage of such legislation indicated that the 
state government was responsive to labor pressures. 
Labor had turned to organization to improve its bar- 
gaining status with the employers. Organization also 
enabled the workers to win from the state legislature 
laws favorable to the growth of the labor movement. 

Labor unrest of the post-bellum period culminated 
in the railroad strikes of 1877. The destruction of 
property during these strikes revealed serious short- 
comings in the ability of the state bureaucracy to 
maintain order during industrial disturbances. Asa 
result, in the next few years, the discipline and or- 
ganization of the National Guard was tightened. In 
1905, a State Police Force was created to help main- 
tain order during industrial disturbances and toallow 
the National Guard to carry out its original purpose 
as a reserve of the Army. 

After 1877, the courts began to intervene more 
frequently in labor disputes as litigation arose in- 
volving property rights and freedom of contract. By 
the 1880’s, these concepts, as interpreted by the 
courts through the medium of the labor injunction, 
severely circumscribed the actions of unions. Dur- 
ing the World War I era the courts contributed to re- 
strictions of the freedom of speech and assembly of 
organized labor by sanctioning decisions of municipal 
authorities and acts of the state legislature which 
hampered the development of the labor movement. It 
was not until the eve of the New Deal that a new phil- 
osophy began to take shape which radically changed 
the position of organized labor in society. 
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THE EARLY CAREER OF 
WILLIAM E. BORAH, 1865-1917 
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William E. Borah was born in Fairfield, Illinois in 
June, 1865. He grew up on his father’s farm, was 
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educated in Illinois public schools and attended Kan- 
sas University in Lawrence for two years. Ill health 
forced him to leave college, and during recuperation 
he read law in the office of Ansel Lasley, his brother- 
in-law, and was admitted to the bar of Kansas two 
years later. After a short association in the Lasley 
law firm he left Kansas in 1890 and headed for the 
west coast. 

Upon reaching Salt Lake City the young lawyer 
discovered he had only enough money to reach Boise, 
Idaho by rail, a place recommended to him by fellow 
passengers as abundant in opportunity. Borah soon 
established a law practice there which prospered at 
a pace with the new mining and timber corporations es- 
tablished within the state. He alsobecame active in 
local politics but was defeated in his first two candida- 
cies for city attorney, (1892) and United States sena- 
tor (1902). In the now famous Wallace labor riots 
case (1899) and the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone trial 
(1906-7) Borah acted as special prosecutor for the 
state of Idaho, thereby gaining national prominence 
as an attorney. Meanwhile, in the state elections of 
1906 he was successful in winning the nomination 
and was elected to a seat in the United States Senate 
by the Idaho legislature in January, 1907. Before as- 
suming his new post in Washington, he stood trial 
for timber frauds in Idaho on a federal indictment 
and was acquitted by a Boise jury. 

Arriving at Washington late in the second ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt, Borah showed 
some inclinations to align himself with such Progres- 
sives as LaFollette, Beveridge and Cummins. He took 
a leading part, during the Taft administration, in 
steering through the Senate the two bills later to be- 
come amendments to the Constitution providing for 
the direct election of senators and the income tax, 
but he failed to side with the Progressives in the 
struggle against the Payne-Aldrich tariff and for the 
Canadian reciprocity agreements. 

In 1911 Borah took part in the pre-convention 
campaign supporting the candidacy of Theodore 
Roosevelt for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. He served as spokesman for the Roosevelt 
forces up to the bolt from the Republican convention 
at Chicago but refused to follow Roosevelt out of that 
convention and declined to participate in the Bull 
Moose campaign of 1912. In that presidential cam- 
paign Borah spoke neither for Roosevelt or Taft, the 
regular Republican candidate whose nomination he 
denounced as a theft. In the Idaho state campaign, 
in which he was again a candidate on the regular Re- 
publican ticket, Borah was successful in securing 
reelection to the Senate, an accomplishment all the 
more remarkable in the light of his ambiguous stand 
in the national campaign of that year. 

During the first Wilson administration Borah 
carried his position as a member of the opposition 
party to an extreme, voting against all the important 
measures proposed between 1912 and 1916 except 
the Adamson Child Labor Law later declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 

He was extremely critical of the administration 
policy toward the Panama Canal tolls issue with 
Great Britain and what he called a “vacillating” 


policy toward the Mexican government. At times 
Borah seemed to favor armed intervention in Mexico 
to avenge her disregard for the rights of American 
citizens in that distracted country, but when Wilson 
ordered the military expedition to Vera Cruz, Borah 
accused the administration of imperialistic motives 
in Latin America and prophesied that the march of 
troops under the American flag would not stop short 
of the Canal zone. 

In the presidential campaign of 1916, Borah sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, Charles E. Hughes 
and delivered numerous campaign speeches in his be- 
half throughout the middle and far West during the 
summer and early fall of 1916, but his speaking cam- 
paign was cut short when he collapsed from overwork 
and fatigue while delivering a speech at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

With the reelection of Wilson and the imminence of 
America’s entry into the European war, Borah tem- 
pered his former partisan conduct and supported the 
administration’s foreign policy. When it became clear 
that America could no longer pursue a policy of 
“peace with honor,” Borah joined the majority of 
those who voted for America’s entry into the first 
World War. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH 
FRENCH REPUBLIC, 1944-1949 


(Publication No. 6684) 
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Columbia University, 1953 


By employing material from the surveys of the 
Institute Francais d’Opinion Publique for the period 
between August 1944 and January 1949 this investiga- 
tion attempts to demonstrate the value of opinion- 
attitude data to the historian. 

The desirability of cooperation between the poll- 
taker and the historian in planning meaningful in- 
quiries is emphasized. Certain areas in which his- 
torians are concerned with attitudes are pointed out. 
Among these areas are those in which (1) the climate 
of opinion of an era is described; (2) events which 
are clearly influenced by short-term opinion pat- 
terns are explained; (3) events which are less clearly 
identified with short-term opinion patterns are ex- 
plained; (4) trends, or events which influenced by 
long-term opinion patterns, are explained; and (5) 
elections and political behavior are explained. Each 
of these areas is illustrated and briefly discussed. 

Chapter One recapitulates the important postwar 
political developments in France. It stresses the 
principal occurrences, problems and personalities 
which are referred to in the chapters which follow. 

The first major unit of the study, comprising 
Chapters Two, Three and Four, considers French 
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party politics. In Chapter Two the structure of po- 
litical parties and inter-election alterations in voting 
preferences are discussed. Beginning with a review 
of scholarly thinking on party stratification, the 
study proceeds to show how information on the sex, 
age, occupational and socio-economic status and on 
the religious practice of the voters illuminates our 
knowledge of party structure. The problem of party 
changes is then outlined and the stability of French 
political preferences is considered. Changes in vot- 
ing intention are analyzed to show the possible fluc- 
tuation between parties and between the basic tend- 
encies of Left and Right. 

Chapter Three first deals with the postwar de- 
velopment of party discipline and examines party 
solidarity from the standpoint of satisfaction with 
party platforms, issue loyalty, delays in voting de- 
cision and changes in decision. The second major 
topic is the structure of opinion concerning General 
Charles de Gaulle. Lastly, this chapter discusses 
opinion on the R.P.F. platform to demonstrate the 
relationship between issues and party affiliation. 

Chapter Four investigates past and present dif- 
ferences between the Left and Right and attempts to 
locate the followers of each party in the political 
spectrum. Constitutional questions, attachment to 
the parliamentary regime and to democratic liber- 
ties, social and economic problems, international 
relations and religious issues are all discussed. 

Chapter Five and Six form the second principal 
unit of the study, which focusses attention on the re- 
flection and formulation of public opinion. In Chapter 
Five past studies of newspapers as expressions of 
public opinion are examined to reveal the need of 
the corroborative evidence provided by opinion sur- 
vey data. Several basic questions regarding the 
press and public opinion are then investigated: 

(1) How many French voters bought and read news- 
papers regularly? (2) Did the average reader prefer 
a paper whose politics were in agreement with his 
political sympathies? (3) What was the measureable 
influence of the French dailies on their readers? 

Chapter Six considers the relationship between 
events and public opinion. The creation of opinion 
by a “fait accompli” is analyzed and the problem of 
expectation is introduced. This chapter also re- 
views the voters’ knowledge of political issues, im- 
portant events and personalities. 

There are fifty-one tables within the body of the 
work and six in the Appendix. A bibliographical es- 
say is also furnished. 
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NAPOLEON III AND THE BONAPARTIST 
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The primary thesis of this dissertation is that the 
clique that made up the ruling coterie during the Sec- 
ond Empire exercised in varying degrees an influence 
on the policies adopted by Napoleon III. There are 
several corollary theses. One, although the Bona- 
partists clique used its political authority for many 
purposes, it came more and more to adopt measures 
designed solely to keep the group in power. Two, in 
spite of the fact that this ruling elite had the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the people and in 
spite of the fact that they controlled the government 
of France during a relatively prosperous era, they 
permitted their authority to decline, concession by 
concession, because they had neither the will, the en- 
ergy, nor the ability to act otherwise. Beginning with 
an abundance of goodwill, they allowed their power to 
deteriorate to the point where they no longer retained 
effective control over the government. Three, inter- 
nal authority was impaired by the mismanagement of 
and the failures in foreign affairs. Four, failures in 
foreign ventures resulted from the confusion and in- 
decision growing out of Napoleon III’s personal con- 
tradictory desires, his divided counsel, and the gen- 
eral stagnation of the administration under the 
deadening hand of Eugene Rouher. 

In the course of presenting the evidence to sub- 
stantiate the above theses, this dissertation also of- 
fers biographical material on the leading members of 
the Bonapartist clique: Auguste de Morny, Jean de 
Persigny, Eugene Rouher, Eugene de Maupas, Gen- 
eral St. Arnaud, Marshals Randon and Niel, Georges 
Billault, Jules Baroche, Drouyn de Lhuys, Louis 
Thouvenel, Comte de Walewski, Emile Ollivier, and 
the Empress Eugenie. There is no attempt to write 
individual biographies of these people. Rather, the 
biographical material is arranged to show the interac- 
tion of the personalities of these people on each other 
and especially on Napoleon III. Biographical material 
on Napoleon III is fitted in with that of the others, 
again for the purpose of showing how the interrelation- 
ships within the ruling group affected the course of 
events, 

For the purposes of structural framework, this dis- 
sertation is divided into five chapters dealing with, 
respectively, the preparation to seize political power, 
the seizure, consolidation, and use of political power, 
the administration of political power, the use of po- 
litical power in international power politics, and the 
loss of political power. Inasmuch as this work is 
more a study in political power than an histoire, the 
material is not presented chronologically, although 
wherever necessary to indicate change over the years, 
chronology has been observed. But the aforemen- 
tioned structural division is designed to offer a com- 
prehensive picture of the Bonapartist utilization of 
their political authority. 
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Since the rule of Napoleon III and his clique was 
essentially benevolent, there is in the last two chap- 
ters a persistent concern with why their authoritarian 
regime did not last, blessed as it was with many fav- 
orable circumstances. With this concern in mind, 
the biographical material is arranged to show that 
the failure of the Bonapartist brand of authoritarian- 
ism was fundamentally a failure of the Bonapartists 
themselves, not necessarily a failure of authoritari- 
anism per se. However, because authoritarian gov- 
ernments tend by nature to be personal governments, 
the ruling clique is responsible for the success or 
failure of a regime. From this viewpoint, then, a 
study of the persons around Napoleon III in a politi- 
cal power situation is essential to an understanding 
of all that happened during the Second Empire. The 
conclusions reached as the result of this study are 
those that are stated in the first paragraph of this 
Abstract as the theses of this dissertation. 
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In the last 70 years, the intellectual and political 
traditions of the western world have been attacked 
by a large number of intellectuals, recently called 
“conservative revolutionaries.” Despite differences 
among themselves, these conservative revolution- 
aries had a common basis in the struggle against 
the rational view of man, the liberal tradition in poli- 
tics, and the idea of human progress. Within this 
European movement, there developed a German 
wing, here identified as the “Germanic” ideology. 
This ideology, fully formulated and widely popular - 
ized before 1914, was directed against the specifi- 
cally modern elements of German society and their 
defenders: urbanism, industrialism, liberalism, 
rationalism, and Jewry. It demanded the destruc- 
tion of the present and the creation of a “Germanic” 
future, of a spiritually united, idealistically dedi- 
cated folkish community. 

This study deals with the three leading figures of 
the “Germanic” ideology. Paul de Lagarde (1827- 
1891), an orientalist at the University of Géttingen, 
criticized German education and Protestantism, and 
called for a new Germany, infused with a “Ger- 
manic” religion, strengthened by imperial conquests, 
governed by a Ftihrer and a refurbished aristocracy, 
and purged of Jews and liberals. Julius Langbehn 
(1851-1907), wrote the literary sensation Rem- 
brandt als Erzieher (1890), in which he condemned 
modern intellectualized culture, and preached the 
supremacy of art over science, mysticism over 











rationality, uneducated Volk over modern intelligent - 
sia. Although a foe of German culture, he envisioned 
a great imperial future, justified by Germany’s unique 
cultural mission. Arthur Moeller van den Bruck 
(1876-1925), as a pre-war litterateur, attacked liber- 
alism and rationalism and vilified imperial Germany; 
after the triumph of liberalism in 1918, he emerged 
as the leading conservative revolutionary in Germany. 
His Das Dritte Reich (1923) marked the culmination 
of the “Germanic” ideology and became the most 
powerful myth of the political Right. 

The life and thought of Lagarde, Langbehn and 
Moeller and their relation to German politics and cul- 
ture are fully discussed. It is suggested that these 
men define a new cultural type. The distinct quality 
of this type arises from the fact that their thought 
was primarily reflective of the tension between their 
lives and their culture. Hence their common bio- 
graphical characteristics and the cultural factors 
which affected their lives are analyzed. The three 
men had a lonely childhood, a formal education which 
they abhorred, and professional careers marred by 
disappointment. They became discontented intellec- 
tuals, alienated from their society, uprooted from 
past intellectual traditions and from organized re- 
ligion, and adrift in German politics. Out of this 
personal experience of cultural despair and isolation 
they constructed an ideology which aimed at the res- 
toration of a unifying faith and a disciplined, authori- 
tarian society. As revolutionaries, they sought to 
destroy the existing culture, and as conservatives, 
they wanted to establish a society in the image of an 
idealized past. 

The roots of this ideology were personal, not in- 
tellectual. It is, therefore, wrong to ascribe to the 
“Germanic” ideologists an important intellectual heri- 
tage. They themselves acknowledge no intellectual 
influence, and the quality of their minds made close 
dependency on intellectual traditions unlikely. Within 
this limitation, their relationship to past thinkers, 
especially to the Romanticists and to Nietzsche, is 
discussed. 

The “Germanic” ideologists anticipated both the 
content of National-Socialist ideology and the type of 
malcontent who would be won by it. Furthermore, 
they transformed cultural despair into a political 
ideology and thus historically prepared the way for 
its political manipulation by the Hitler movement. In 
the person of Moeller, the “Germanic” ideology came 
closest to National-Socialism, but they diverged again 
quickly. The “Germanic” ideology represents a cul- 
tural force which, politically exploitable at times of 
crisis, has a deep and continuous life of its own, and 
its analogues outside Germany. 
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This study is an analysis of the so-called “Ethi- 
cal Policy” in Dutch colonial administration, its ori- 
gins, underlying ideas, operations and results. The 
first chapter provides an insight into the preceding 
phases of Dutch colonial policy from the days of the 
East India Company, through the Napoleonic and 
English interim administrations to the advent of 
Liberalism in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The “Ethical Policy” was a reaction to the 
laissez-faire exploitation of the Liberal era and the 
men who formulated it were desirous of improving 
Indonesia’s economy to the extent that the Indonesian 
himself would come to benefit from Western develop- 
ment of the country’s resources. Politically the 
“Ethical Policy” meant the granting of greater 
autonomy to Indonesia and the preparation of ulti- 
mate autonomy. Socially and culturally it meant 
educational emancipation and a “Westernization” of 
native life and manners. 

Chapters 2 and 3 deal with the parliamentary and 
administrative aspects of the “Ethical Policy” in 
Indonesia, with the establishment of a representative 
body, the Volksraad, with the broadening of regional 
autonomy and with the development of political par- 
ties. Here the emphasis falls on the inability of the 
Dutch authorities to channel Indonesian nationalist 
aspirations in a manner which would be in accord- 
ance with the government’s wish to give Indonesia 
autonomy within the Netherlands Empire. While re- 
gional and local councils of administration saw their 
powers increased, the Volksraad’s authority tended 
to be restricted by various conservative governors- 
general, with the result that Indonesian political life 
developed outside of and in opposition to the emanci- 
pation schemes initiated by the government. 

Chapter 4 is an examination of the cultural and 
social consequences of the “Ethical Policy,” in par- 
ticular as regards educational developments. In 
this chapter is shown the inadequacy of the educa- 
tional system, the resentment of trained Indonesians 
at being barred from the higher offices in private 
and public life and the widening cleavage between 
Indonesian intellectuals and the European elite in 
colonial society. An analysis of current colonial 
belletrism is provided since it gives meaningful in- 
sights into the ideological and cultural conflicts be- 
tween Indonesian and European elites. 

The fifth chapter deals with the social and eco- 
nomic achievements of the “Ethical Policy,” with 
the expansion of estate enterprise and of industry, 
with the development of the natural resources and 
the Indonesian’s share in this development and with 
the socio-economic and welfare services launched 
during this period by the Dutch colonial government. 
An attempt is made to show, that while during the 
“Ethical” period national income rose, the Indone- 
sian’s share was far out of proportion to his labor 














potential and to his participation in the production 
process. The uneven balance in trade between Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands is analyzed. The chapter 
concludes with an analysis of the welfare services es- 
tablished in this period, in so far as they relate to the 
Indonesian economy. 

The sixth and final chapter is concerned with the 
balance sheet of the “Ethical Policy,” primarily with 
the reasons for its failure. Political conservatism, 
economic self-interest, and unwillingness or inability 
to undertake large scale and intensive emancipation 
schemes are seen as the chief reasons of the policy’s 
failure and as contributing factors in the ultimate 
loss of Indonesia by the Netherlands. 
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This dissertation is a study of the economic, 
ideological, political and social forces which gave 
rise to a distinctively British formulation of social- 
ism by the Fabian Society in the years from 1884 to 
1890, and of the evolution of Fabian theory and policy 
in that period. The major contemporary sources 
which have been utilized are the manuscript minute 
books and the files of the Fabian Society, Fabian 
tracts, reports of Fabian meetings and writings of 
Fabians and other British socialists contained in 
such periodicals as The Christian Socialist, The 
Practical Socialist, Our Corner, and To-Day. 

The introductory chapter aims to single out the 
economic, political, and social factors which im- 
pelled some Englishmen to search for new social 
creeds in the decade prior to the foundation of the 
Fabian Society in 1884. 

The second section of the work is a detailed ex- 
amination of the ideological sources of Fabianism. 
Two chapters assess the role of Jeremy Bentham 
and such Benthamites as Edwin Chadwick and John 
Stuart Mill in promoting and justifying various forms 
of collectivist intervention which the Fabians later 
equated with socialism. In succeeding chapters there 
is an analysis of the extent of the influence on the 
Fabians of such thinkers as Carlyle, Comte, Ruskin, 
Herbert Spencer, W. S. Jevons, and Henry George. A 
detailed treatment of the Fabians’ reaction to the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx and the policies of the Marxist 
Social Democratic Federation, and an analysis of their 
rejection of the essentials of Marxism, follows. The 
discussion of the ideological sources of Fabianism is 
concluded in a chapter on the ethical idealism of 
Thomas Davidson and the formation of the Fellowship 
of the New Life in 1883. 

The final section of the work traces the evolution 
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of Fabian thought and policy from 1884 to 1890. Dur- 
ing this period the Fabian Society passed from its 
initial period of vague aspirations for social reform, 
through a brief flirtation with revolutionary Marx- 
ism, to the adoption of a doctrine of evolutionary, 
constitutional socialism and a policy of attempting to 
permeate all sections of public opinion with collec- 
tivist sympathies. The publication of the Fabian Es- 
says in 1889 marked the culmination of the search 
for a form of socialism which would appeal to the 
British workers and middle-clase alike, and the Es- 
says crystallized the major features of Fabian eco- 
nomic and political theory. 

The Fabians were influenced by the many voices 
which had been raised throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury in protest against the social results of indus- 
trial capitalism, and they learned much from Henry 
George and Karl Marx, as well as from their own 
observations of the poverty and social inefficiency 
of London in the ’eighties. But it is a conclusion of 
this study that the Fabian formulation of socialism 
was predominantly an outgrowth of the Benthamite 





and utilitarian heritage, and that the most influential 
of the intellectual progenitors of Fabianism were 
Jeremy Betham and John Stuart Mill. The Fabians 
thought of themselves as the Benthamites of their 
day, doing the sort of work in the economic realm 
which the utilitarians had done in the political in the 
early part of the century. Using Bentham’s touch- 
stone of utility, the Fabians assayed the economic 
system and found that it did not promote “the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number.” The remedy 
they singled out was the Benthamite formula of the 
artificial identification of conflicting interests 
through the use of legislation. The use of legisla- 
tive power in a democratic state, they held, could 
“rear the fabric of felicity” by municipalizing or na- 
tionalizing the land and the basic means of production 
and distribution. 
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STRUCTURE OF MYTH IN THE POETRY OF 
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Both William Blake and W. B. Yeats were poets 
who sought to develop personal mythologies, sys- 
tems of symbolic presentation to which they could 
turn in a world of multiplicity. Even a century of 
time could not erase their common bond. Among 
the poets, of all influences upon Yeats, Blake was 
probably the greatest, but I have not sought to docu- 
ment that influence. Instead I have compared and 
tentatively evaluated the achievements of both poets, 
hoping that Blake and Yeats together will illuminate 
each other and much modern poetry as well. 

My approach to Blake and Yeats has been through 
their symbolism, the total pattern of which is for 
each poet his “structure of myth.” I have sought 
not only to bring these structures into comprehen- 
sible wholes but also to view them in the light of 
the aesthetic principles presented in the prose of 
each poet. The first chapter on Blake is devoted to 
his theory of art in so far as it applies to literary 
art. In following chapters I have studied the shift- 
ing and complex symbolism of his prophecies. I 
have not attempted to exhaust the prophecies for 
the relationships between symbols — the work on 
Blake must be a communal effort — but I have at- 


tempted to contribute to the study of Blake a frame- 
work for more complete interpretations of his poetic 
method. 

With Blake looming large in the background I 
have dealt with Yeats’s idea of symbolism, his study 
of Blake himself and of the theatre. I have examined 
Yeats’s early poems for significant themes to be de- 
veloped or changed in his later poems. In Yeats’s 
later poetry the building up of symbols resulted in a 
framework of archetypes very much like Blake’s. 
This archetypal symbolism is central to Yeats’s 
strange prose work, A Vision. I have sought to in- 
terpret A Vision so that it may be useful to the stu- 
dent of Yeats’s symbolism. 

Two highly significant differences between the 
work of Blake and Yeats appear. The first has to do 
with point of vantage. In an age of science more ad- 
vanced than Blake’s Yeats dramatized the human di- 
lemma with himself as scapegoat — a creature 
trapped in a world of time and space and matter, re- 
alizing his plight but unable by rational thought and 
action to overcome it. On the other hand Blake 
dramatized himself as the artist who sees things be- 
yond the walls erected by our fallen forms of per- 
ception. Thus Blake and Yeats saw the same world 
in different but both highly illuminating ways. 

The second important difference between Blake 
and Yeats arises out of the appearance of both Blake 
and Yeats as actors on their own stages. Blake’s 
identification of himself with his hero Los was an 
inevitable step which, given the nature of Blake’s 
imagination and the shortness of human life in this 
world, was very nearly disastrous for his poetry. 
It hampered an already difficult problem of 
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communication, and it brought Blake dangerously 
close to the kind of allegory he so hated. On the 
other hand Yeats seems to have been successful in 
the dramatization of himself as searcher. He was 
able to move from the personal to the macrocosm 
evading the Blakean pitfalls. 

In a sense, therefore, Blake and Yeats stand op- 
posite - “Daimon” or “Spectre” — to one another; 
but within this conflict they join to perpetuate the 
myth of the great “poetic genius.” In a world of 
multiplicity these two men kept alive a tradition of 
mythic ideation. 
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This dissertation traces the development of bur- 
lesque humor throughout the period of the chansons 
de geste (approximately 1100-1400). Burlesque — an 
important aspect of the esprit gaulois — can be de- 
fined as: 











A generic term for poetry, fiction, and drama in 
which customs, institutions, persons, or literary 
works — individually or as types — are made to ap- 
pear ridiculous by incongruous imitation. The comic 
effect is produced by a deliberate “disproportion be- 
tween the style and the sentiments” (Johnson), pre- 
senting the trivial with ironic seriousness (high bur- 
lesque) or the serious with grotesque levity (low 
burlesque). 


The element of criticism in most of the burlesque 
episodes studied reflects the desire of medieval 
jongleurs to deride persons, character types, ac- 
tivities, customs, or themes familiar to their audi- 
ence. However, the importance of burlesque humor 
should not be overrated; it is a minor factor in the 
epic genre and usually is found in isolated and epi- 
sodic passages. 

The principal victim is the knight, whose exag- 
gerated victories and unrealistic perfection cause a 
“modest revolt.” Highborn barons, who engage in 
comical activities foreign to their position in the 
rigid social hierarchy of epic poetry, are occasion- 
ally depicted as cowards, spies travestied in various 
disguises, magicians, unruly monks, or as boastful, 
vain, and amorous adventurers. During their en- 
fances, or youthful exploits, some of these nobles 
become involved in burlesque situations because of 
their ignorance, naivete, unchivalrous accouter- 
ments, reactions to the precepts of bourgeois foster 
parents, or arrogant and impudent behavior. The 
“hero of low degree” or comic villein is the burlesque 
counterpart of the hero. Rude in demeanor and ap- 





pearance and extraordinarily powerful, he carries a 
huge unchivalrous weapon and is the principal actor 
in numerous comic episodes. Burlesque adversaries 
are Saracens, Lombards, or women who by some 
form of distortion present a comic contrast to con- 
ventional heroes. 

In addition to the burlesque of character types, we 
find parodies of conventional themes and activities: 
the code of chivalry, offers of rewards, the virtue of 
largesse, heroic boasts, missions and defense of the 
weak, the ceremony of adubbement, equestrian ability, 
displays of jousting, imprisonment, and epic enumer- 
ations. The all-important military pursuits of the 
knight and his equipmentare also parodied. Burlesque 
struggles are characterized by incongruity in the se- 
lection of the opponents, ludicrous defensive armor, 
and offensive arms such as the great clubs of the 
comic villeins. 

Religious parody is based primarily on mockery of 
the paynim deity Mahomet. Christian rites and re- 
ligion are rarely parodied, although the ceremony of 
the baptism is distorted. Priests are derided when 
they prove cowardly in military situations. 

Verbal irony, which is close to burlesque, is ex- 
pressed by taunts aimed at a vanquished foe or, less 
frequently, at a friend in difficulties. 

This study has indicated that the twelve poems of 
the early period of the French epic — from 1100 to 
1165 — are richest in burlesque humor; the fourteen 
epics dated between 1170 and 1199 are weakest in 
this respect. The forty-six works of the thirteenth 
century show a return of interest to burlesque moti- 
vation, but not to the degree of the first period. There 
is a slight increase again in the sixteen poems of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but not to the level 
of the period 1100-1165. 

These burlesque elements, which have appeared 
to some critics to be a contamination of the heroic 
spirit, are in reality the outcropping of something 
fundamental in the French character. The ability to 
see oneself and laugh — the esprit gaulois — is a gift 
in which the French take pride. It was apparent in 
the fabliaux and the farce; it was also present, toa 
degree not fully realized, in the noblest of genres, 
the epic itself. 
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FRANCIS BACON AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING: A STUDY OF THE IDEA OF 
SCIENTIFIC LEARNING, ITS PROGRESS IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES, AND ITS RELATION TO 
BACON’S PROPOSED HISTORY OF LEARNING 


(Publication No. 6592) 


Rexmond Canning Cochrane, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The present work is an effort to present certain 
aspects of the problem and progress of learning, 
scientific and classical, in the momentous forms 
they assumed in England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It is written, as far as possi- 
ble, from the point of view of Francis Bacon, as a 
study for that Historia literaria or “History of 
Learning” which he affirmed to be wanting in the 
Advancement of Learning of 1605 and in the De aug- 
mentis of 1623. The Introduction presents this ar- 
gument, defines and distinguishes between “learning” 
and “knowledge,” and examines criteria established 
for such distinctions. 

The essay is confined to those parts of literary 
history which are concerned principally with the 
conflict between the “pure knowledge of nature and 
universality,” as Bacon called his new learning, and 
“proud knowledge,” as he termed the classical 
study of man. The nature of the essay requires 
some concern also with the idea of learning in gen- 
eral, with the meaning and purpose that have been 
placed on the acquisition of natural and human knowl- 
edge, and with the ascendancy of Bacon’s kind of 
learning in modern times, in the manner and for the 
reasons he predicted its triumph. 

The first chapter, “Elizabethan Learning and 
Legend,” presents the state of learning in Bacon’s 
age, both as he with some prejudice saw it and as 
we with better perspective now recognize it. The 
learning of his time, Bacon felt, was in the keeping 
of three classes of scholars, the ecclesiastics, the 
humanists, and the so-called men of science, who 
had erected obstacles to any further advancement. 
But even then there were forces both in and outside 
the scholarly realms working to free learning from 
the dictatorship of the ancients and to diffuse and 
disseminate it through every level of society. 

The second chapter, on “The Promise of Francis 
Bacon,” examines Bacon’s principal philosophical 
works and the reactions of the early seventeenth 
century to his program for ameliorating the lot of 
man and enlarging his human estate through science. 

In the third chapter, the epistemological prob- 
lem raised but not answered by Bacon is examined, 
and brief studies are made of the philosophers and 
philosophical poets who sought to determine man’s 
capacity for knowledge and his ability to compre- 
hend anything of the truth of himself or the world of 
nature around him. 

The fourth and fifth chapters, on “Philosophical 
Transactions” and “Satire on the New Learning,” 
are studies, first, of the Baconians in the seventeenth 
century, those working in science and literature after 














the method of Bacon, especially in or on the periphery 
of the Royal Society; and secondly, of the satirists 
who either found hateful the Baconian program or 
found ridiculous the good-intentioned but naive opera- 
tions of its adherents. 

The last two chapters, on “The Modest Pursuit of 
Knowledge” and “Attitudes Towards Science and 
Learning in the Later Eighteenth Century,” are con- 
cerned with the academic rather than active interest 
in science, particularly pure science, inthe eighteenth 
century; with the influence of Bacon-inspired ideas 
in the century; with the reevaluation of the idea of 
learning; and finally, with the anticipation in that cen- 
tury of the outburst of scientific discovery in the next 
age. 

Bacon’s triumph was not in the method he pro- 
posed for science to follow, but in the hope he raised 
that through science alone mankind could raise itself 
to new heights of well-being, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. 
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Contemporaneously with the Norman Conquest, 
English lyric poetry abandoned its traditional prosody, 
the essence of which was afusion of natural Germanic 
accent and metre with alliteration in continuous, 
loose, unrimed long-lines, and adopted quite a differ - 
ent rhythm in which stress alternated regularly with 
unstress and the lines were shorter, rimed, and com- 
monly organized into stanzas. This dissertation, by 
an investigation of the contributions of Latin, Pro- 
vengal, and French to the earliest Middle English 
lyrics (1150-1325) as regards content and music as 
well as form, attempts to discover the source of this 
prosodic change. 

A strict structural analysis of Latin, Romanic, 
and English lyrical form reveals definitively that the 
greatest formal influence, indeed the source of form, 
in the Middle English songs was the liturgical Latin 
poetry of the Church. This poetry was familiar to 
all Englishmen from childhood, who, even if they 
could not understand the meaning of the Latin text, 
could sing the hymns and enjoy the singing of the se- 
quences and other musically elaborate tropes. The 
poets who composed the pieces which have come 
down to us were almost without exception clerics, and, 
if R. H. Robbins is correct, friars. These would, 
therefore, know the fundamental principles of rhyth- 
mic Latin prosody well enough to adapt it to their na- 
tive tongue. Furthermore, this origin in liturgical 
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Latin was paralleled in other genres (viz., the drama), 
in other fields (viz., music), and in other literatures: 
indeed, the source of the Romanic lyrics — Provengal 
and French — was principally quasi-liturgical trop- 
ing in Latin. 

The affinity of the Middle English lyric for Medie- 
val Latin was not due merely to the similar natures 
of the languages with regard to accentual rhythm, 
nor merely to the chronological and geographical ac- 
cident that the contact with Latin was earlier and 
closer than that with French and Provengal, but was 
due above all to the fact that the old, native, literary 
tradition was maintained, albeit feebly, through the 
era of the Conquest by a religious tradition, basic- 
ally homiletic, centered in the West Midlands, a tra- 
dition in which the influence of religious Latin poetry 
was paramount. From these facts we can now better 
understand the importance of the religious lyrics in 
early Middle English literature. They established 
the lyric pattern and the lyric tone — a pattern and 
a tone from which the earliest secular lyrics did not 
radically depart when they entered the literary tra- 
dition about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The secular love-lyric, for example, did not create 
a new and original poetic tradition or school of Eng- 
lish trobadors. There was no need. It adopted the 
form and the manner, as much as was possible, of 
the religious lyric, which was itself a fusion of na- 
tive and Latin elements. The difference in the Eng- 
lish lyrics from the lyrics of the Provencal troba- 
dors and the French trouvéres, which has struck all 
literary historians, is thus accounted for — by their 
assimilation to the sincerity and ingenuousness of 
their religious prototype. 

What Romanic influence there is on the Middle 
English lyrics of the first period is secondary, work- 
ing in the first place through Latin contrafacta and 
imitations of the vernacular, and directly only toa 
much less degree. French literary habits and French 
forms appear to have been adopted directly into the 
Middle English lyrics relatively late. 

Upon reflection the results of this study are just 
what we should expect from the literary and social 
history of England in the period. The alternative 
view of Romanic preponderance is too facile a solu- 
tion, predicated on the alleged death of all Anglo- 
Saxon culture and on the contemporaneous political 
Conquest of England by the Normans. Actually the 
twelfth century in England was outstandingly one of 
Latin literature, written in England and on the Con- 
tinent by Englishmen of the clerical school. Their 
Latin habits and their Latin forms were transposed 
bodily into Middle English when Englishmen of the 
same clerical school began to write extensively in 
their native tongue towards the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 
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The usual view of the relationship between Diderot 
and Sterne has been largely centered on plagiarism 
and influence. Because Diderot admitted to borrow- 
ing some ideas from Tristram Shandy for Jacques le 
fataliste, critics from the eighteenth to the twentieth 
century have stressed his debt to Sterne. This dis- 
sertation endeavors to re-examine their relationship 
in the hope of illuminating it by considerations more 
substantial than charges of plagiarism. 

Chapter One sets forth the background of Diderot 
and Sterne in relation to each other and in relation to 
their times. Both men were familiar with the great 
works of English and French literature and thought; 
both were sufficiently aware of cultural environments 
to realize that they were differing from many con- 
temporary practices and attitudes; both, consciously 
as well as unconsciously, were breaking with current 
vestiges of neo-classicism and arriving at modes of 
literary expression and creation that lead to romanti- 
cism and the modern era. Through their respective 
interpretations of the empirical tradition, which pro- 
vides the basis for their kinship, they were clearly 
working independently of each other, although often in 
a parallel fashion. Using their common literary and 
philosophical interests as a springboard, Sterne and 
Diderot were to help to add another dimension to fic- 
tion; but their concurrent development takes on in- 
dividual directions for each writer because of his 
personality, intellect, and cultural heritage. The sub- 
sequent chapters of this dissertation are concerned 
with studying the development and bifurcation of the 
parallel between Diderot and Sterne through an ex- 
amination of certain basic aspects of their work. 

Chapter Two deals with the role of sensibility in 
the writings of Sterne and Diderot. Starting with 
their common derivation from the tradition of the 
“Man of Feeling,” it traces their initial agreement 
and gradual divergence. As Diderot’s thought pro- 
gressed, he came to distrust increasingly the rule of 
feeling. Sterne, who had not interpreted sensibility 
in quite the same way as Diderot, was not compelled 
to question it. Unlike Diderot, who sought control, 
Sterne anticipated a path that was to lead to complete 
abandonment to emotional and ethical hedonism. 

Chapter Three is concerned with Diderot’s and 
Sterne’s humor, their qualifications as humorists, 
their treatments and attitudes toward humor, and the 
charge that Diderot attempted to copy Sterne’s 
“Shandeism.” While both men agree on a number of 
points, Diderot’s position as a philosophe usually 
prevents his humor from becoming completely aban- 
doned, whereas Sterne, as a comedian, sets no limits. 
Diderot’s treatment of humor results in intellectual 
satire; Sterne’s, in farce-comedy, with strong in- 
tellectual overtones. 

Chapter Four studies the fictional theories and 
practices of Sterne and Diderot: their respective at- 
titudes toward fiction, their treatment of the illusion 
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reality, characterization, new fictional directions, 
and form and structure. Many of their approaches to 
these problems are very much alike, but the simi- 
larity should be attributed more to mutual interests 
than to mutual influence. The importance of their 
experiments in fiction should be noted not only in 
relation to their own times, but also to subsequent 
eras. 

Chapter Five is a consideration of Sterne’s and 
Diderot’s literary styles. While many critics have 
held that their styles are simply the written reflec- 
tion of their volatile, spontaneous temperaments, it 
becomes evident that Diderot and Sterne consciously 
experimented with style and carefully cultivated a 
studied impressionism. In rejecting the tenets of 
more formal schools of criticism, they deliberately 
sought to introduce a vocabulary and expression that 
would catch the dynamism and vitality of experience. 

Chapter Six concludes the study by re-evaluating 
the position of Diderot and Sterne in the eighteenth 
century, and by suggesting that it is through their 
ultimate, historical significance as two figures in 
transition from the neo-classic to the romantic 
spirit that their relationship gains its fullest im- 
portance. 
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MILTON AND DRYDEN 
(Publication No. 6617) 


Morris Freedman, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study examines the literary interrelations 
of John Dryden and John Milton, concentrating on 
those matters which reciprocally link the two. 

Part One, entitled “Fellow Englishment,” de- 
scribes their early careers, examining the similari- 
ties and differences of their school and college 
training and of their first poetic attempts. Later 
political and literary interests were probably 
shaped in their youth. Dryden went to Westminster 
School, which was headed by a strong Royalist sym- 
pathizer, Dr. Richard Busby; Milton to St. Paul’s, 
where the headmaster, Alexander Gil, and his son, 
Milton’s close friend, Gil, Jr., were sympathetic to 
the Puritans. There is good evidence that Milton 
and Dryden worked in the same office in the Com- 
monwealth government. The chapter called “Ora- 
tion Versus Conversation” considers the differ - 
ences in their prose styles and relates these to 
their differences as men, Milton was always the 
aloof, superior, prophet-like artist; Dryden min- 
gled with his fellow men. 

Part Two, “The Critical Encounter,” places 
Milton’s preface on the verse of Paradise Lost, 
prepared in 1668, in the context of the Dryden- 
Howard debate over the merits of blank verse and 
rimed couplets. Milton’s statement on rime bears 





close verbal and ideological similarities to Howard’s 
and Dryden’s comments on the subject. The odd bel- 
licose tone of Milton’s paragraph and its belated ad- 
dition to Paradise Lost (after Dryden’s Essay had 
appeared) suggest that it was Milton’s contribution to 
the controversy. The chapter entitled “The Memor- 
able Visit” analyzes closely Aubrey’s account of 
Dryden’s request of Milton for permission to “tag” 
Paradise Lost. It concludes that Dryden rather than 
Milton was probably responsible for reporting it to 
Aubrey. 

Part Three considers the two men as “Fellow 
Dramatists.” The preface to Samson Agonistes was 
possibly related to the discussion of tragedy in Dry- 
den’s Essay. Samson itself might have been intended 
by Milton as his demonstration of the way tragedy 
should ideally be written. The traditional date for 
Samson, 1670-1671, would therefore seem to be the 
correct one. Dryden’s rimed opera adapted from 
Paradise Lost, The State of Innocence, inadequately 
carried out his arguments in favor of rime. Dryden 
apparently read Samson carefully, for All for Love 
has close structural and verbal resemblances to 
Milton’s tragedy. 

Part Four, “The Political Epics of Milton and 
Dryden,” describes the political nature of the epic 
tradition. Paradise Lost conceivably had contempo- 
rary references much like those in Absalom and 
Achitophel. Satan, modelled after the stock figure of 
the contemporary wicked politician, may have been 
drawn from Anthony Ashley Cooper who became, as 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, the Satanic Achitophel 
of Dryden’s epical satire. Cooper’s career under 
Cromwell paralleled his rise and fall under Charles II, 
and Milton had many opportunities for observing 
Cooper closely. The dependence of Absalom and 
Achitophel on Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
is esthetically significant and suggests that Dryden’s 
poem for full understanding must be read against the 
background of Milton’s epics. 

The conclusion, “From Milton to Translation, ” 
holds that Dryden began moving away from Milton 
with his elegy to Oldham, which was written in the 
same genre as “Lycidas,” and marked a conscious 
giving up by Dryden of the vigorous Miltonic manner 
of the satires. The Religio Laici, in its mellow tone 
and skepticism, was an additional departure from 
Milton. The two men’s work as translators epito- 
mizes their different approaches to poetry: personal 
expression for Milton, technical mastery for Dryden. 
When Milton and Dryden are considered in the per- 
spective of the same age, a new view of each 
emerges, indicating that Milton was more a Restora- 
tion figure, Dryden more a Renaissance one, than 
either has commonly been thought to be. 
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MERCHANT AND POET: A STUDY OF 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY INFLUENCES 


(Publication No. 6622) 


Ervin James Gaines, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


English commercial growth in the seventeenth 
century sprang from a materialistic philosophy and 
from the tensions of divided religious interests. As 
trade burgeoned, mercantilist thought became in- 
creasingly concerned with the operation of the state, 
fostering new institutions and shaping new policies 
at home and abroad. Because merchants were vit- 
ally interested in a government favorable to their 
way of life, they worked first to strengthen the mon- 
archy, then when it proved inimical, to destroy it. 

During the seventeenth century the merchant was 
a storm center: as his power and influence in- 
creased, social resentment was aroused. Strict 
moralists saw moral corruption in the merchant’s 
calling, while partisans of the “old order” identified 
him as a revolutionary. Despite opposition, the mer- 
chant insisted on regarding himself as a thoroughly 
righteous and useful citizen, dedicated to public ser- 
vice. But behind the rationalizations he offered, the 
merchant was stimulated by the profit motive and if 
he was a non-conformist - as was often the case — 
he was seeking a personal compensation for social 
and political disabilities. 

The authoritarian impulse that manifested itself 
in seventeenth-century politics, science and religion 
made itself felt in commerce. Trading was justified 
by its apologists on the grounds that it was part of 
the plan of God. Many authors believed that the 
principles of political philosophy and of religious 
dogma were equally true in the world of trade. 

The revolution in commerce, because so deep- 
seated, found itself reflected in belles-lettres. 
Utopian authors frequently drew upon the activities 
of the trading community for ideas. Bacon in The 
New Atlantis, Burton in The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Harrington in Oceana, erected perfect states upon a 
firm economic base. On the other hand, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, from a mercantile point of view, was 
anti-Utopian. Milton dismissed commerce entirely 
from his Christian Utopia. 

Antagonism toward commerce made itself more 
apparent in Restoration comedy, which denied the 
merchant any virtue and proposed instead that 
idleness, not industry, was the paramount civilizing 
force. Etherege, Wycherley, Cowley, Congreve, 
and others subscribed to the dramatic conventions of 
the period, but Shadwell gradually withdrew from the 
current fashion and began to paint the merchant 
more sympathetically. However, the prejudice of 
Restoration comedy could not obscure the impres- 
sive gains of the commercial world, and the preva- 
lence of trading jargon in the dialogue is a signifi- 
cant barometer of commercial influence. 

Inevitably the rising middle class increased the 
market for literature, but the tastes of the new 
readers altered the development of poetry. The ex- 
alted themes and rich rhetoric of the Elizabethans 

















yielded to the flatter diction of the Restoration au- 
thors. Poems praising England’s wealth appeared 
with increasing frequency. Dryden and Marvell be- 
came leading critics of politics and economics, ex- 
pressing in poem after poem their own materialistic 
conception of the good life for Englishmen. 

Materialistic thinking gave literature a utilitarian 
cast. Conduct was justified on the grounds of personal 
satisfaction; moralists, in order to combat tenden- 
cies they deplored shifted their arguments from the 
theme of duty to the theme of self-interest. Litera- 
ture grew didactic, and critical writings urged art to 
conform to the aims and desires of the immediate and 
the material in human experience. 
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Oscar Bernard Goodman, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Greek New Comedy became the source of a con- 
tinuing tradition which persists to the present day. 
Restoration comedy is a part of that tradition, is in 
fact the only major body of English drama that falls 
clearly within it. If the term “new” is interpreted 
in the sense of “modern,” that will help to clarify the 
relationship as well as to assign Restoration comedy 
its proper place in the development of English drama. 
In Menander and in Etherege there is that conscious 
distinction relative to an older practice, an older and 
cruder practice; there is urbanity, refinement, con- 
sciousness of style and structure, and, above all, a 
humanistic air, a precious interest in the attributes 
of a man and how he swims in the social sea. 

Restoration literary theory was steeped in clas- 
sicism. The conceptions of comedy, as they came 
through the Renaissance, depended upon the practice 
of Plautus and Terence. In Roman drama we have the 
only significant remains of New Comedy from antiq- 
uity. The survival of its forms can be traced in the 
drama of the Renaissance. 

The Restoration beau monde which controlled the 
theatre, was strongly inclined toward classicism. 

The playwrights tried to be classical and felt uneasy 
when they were not. They were cognizant of the rules, 
although they often disobeyed them. They borrowed 
directly from Plautus and Terence and from Italian, 
French, Spanish, and English writers who had al- 
ready borrowed from them. More important, however, 
is the essential correspondence of their product to 

the New Comedy of antiquity. Many formal aspects 
are the same, and where they are not, the differences 
seem to be dictated by time, culture, and society. 

The stock types and plot motifs went through inter - 
esting transformations as the Restoration dramatist 
used them in reflecting his milieu upon the stage, but 
the basic patterns remained intrinsically the same. 
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Perhaps as much as any other factor the spiritual 
unity of Roman and Restoration comedy consists in 
their lack of sentiment and conventional morality. 

The social element within the literary tradition 
is also important. The Cavaliers who fostered Res- 
toration drama were pleased to look out of an iron 
age back to golden times of power and prestige. 
They yearned to be what they had been, but they had 
not the power to effect the retrocession. It was na- 
tural for them to emphasize traditionalism. This 
shows clearly in the literature that they produced 
and patronized. 
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THE DWARFS OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE 
AND CELTIC TRADITION 


(Publication No. 6632) 


Vernon Judson Harward, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study in the sources of the matiére de Bre- 
tagne shows that the many dwarfs who play impor- 
tant roles in Arthurian romance had their origins in 
Celtic folklore and saga. An exploration of medieval 
and later traditions of Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, and 
Brittany makes clear how much the Arthurian 
dwarfs owe to Celtic antecedents: their physical ap- 
pearance; their preternatural strength; their extra- 
ordinary mounts; their royal or noble station and 
the concomitant realm and castle; the various char- 
acteristic roles of gracious host, combative antago- 
nist, truculent servant, supernatural helper, abduc- 
tor, and betraying spy; their association with magic 
vessels like the Grail and with other testing talis- 
mans, 

Especially striking is the extensive influence of 
the Welsh Beli Mawr, or Beli the Great. The spe- 
cific evidence surviving about him in Wales is scant; 
apparently he was an old Celtic god euhemerized 
into a king of Britain, as he appears in Lludd and 
Llefelys and in the mabinogi of Branwen. But his 
name, his association with Annwn — the Welsh other- 
world — and his traditional kinship to Bran and Mo- 
dron, two other Welsh figures prominent in the Ar- 
thurian legend, make it possible to trace Beli to the 
romances. There he appears in numerous dwarf 
counterparts and in several diverse roles. He ap- 
pears as the benign hermit uncle of Perceval and as 
the gracious Pelles, king of the Grail Castle. He 
appears as a hostile, combative dwarf in several 
figures including the Petit Chevalier in the first 
continuation of the Conte del Graal, the Tertre Devee 
dwarf in the Vulgate Lancelot, and Karrioz in Wiga- 
lois. He appears as a noble dwarf, usually a king, 
in the characters of Bilis and Guivret in Chrétien’s 
Erec, the Chevalier Petit in the second continuation 
of the Conte del Graal, and Auberon in Huon de Bor- 
deaux. In Escanor, as the dwarf Belinor he acts as 



































servant for his mistress, and there is reason to sus- 
pect that numerous other dwarf menials may be ulti- 
mately identified with him: the dwarf retainers of 
Morgain la Fée and her counterparts, and several 
truculent porters who guard the castles or pavilions 
of their hostile lords. 

Other Arthurian dwarfs are to be traced to one or 
more Celtic prototypes. The dwarf in The Turk and 
Gowin, for example, combines the characteristics and 
roles of Curoi, the old Irish sun and storm god, and 
of the supernatural dwarf helper of Irish marchen. 
Aquitain, the spying dwarf in Tristan, is derived from 
the court dwarf of Irish saga. Several other identifi- 
cations are proposed, and occasional traces of non- 
Celtic influence are also acknowledged. Auberon, for 
instance, owes his name and his role as Schutzgeist 
to a Germanic prototype, and several dwarf lovers © 
seem ultimately derived from versions of the Hindu 
tale of The Ungrateful Wife. 

The changes which the Celtic dwarfs underwent as 
they became part of romance matiére illustrate well 
several phenomena of popular transmission: the 
transformation or loss of names, the fusion of differ- 
ent prototypes, the contamination and conflations of 
stories. Most interesting perhaps are various ways 
in which the supernatural attributes of the Celtic 
dwarfs have been reduced or obscuredinthe romances. 
The clairvoyance which belongs to the Irish anteced- 
ents of the spying dwarf in Tristan has been reduced 
to astrological skill in the versions of Eilhart and 
Béroul and to spiteful cleverness by the skeptical 
Thomas and Gottfried. The disfigurement of dwarf 
stature was incongruous with Pelles’ dignified role 
as hermit uncle of Perceval and kinsman of the Fisher 
King. Hence, his original dwarfhood must be detected 
in his title “King of the Low Folk (the Dwarfs)” and in 
his tiny hermitage. Again, although some Arthurian 
figures retain the great strength of their Celtic pro- 
totypes, such prowess has been reduced in many 
other dwarfs. Various counterparts of the powerful 
Beli have been divided into a strong warrior of nor- 
mal stature, who may realistically overthrow a knight 
of the Round Table, and a dwarf servant. Still other 
figures derived from Beli have been reduced to brash 
dwarf menials. Then, what seems originally to have 
been a furious combat between a knight of the Round 
Table and a preternaturally strong dwarf has become 
only the dwarf’s futile attack with whip or stick 
against the intruding knight. Such reductions of the 
supernatural seem generally to have resulted from 
efforts to adapt fantastic Celtic dwarf lore to the de- 
mands of courtly taste and realism. 

The study attempts to be comprehensive by treat- 
ing or listing in the text and appendix all the dwarfs 
of Arthurian romance and by surveying all the avail- 
able Celtic dwarf traditions which seem pertinent and 
genuine, 
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THE ENGLISH ROMANTICS AND THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC; AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONCEPT OF AMERICA IN THE WORK 
OF BLAKE, BURNS, WORDSWORTH, 
COLERIDGE, BYRON AND SHELLEY 


(Publication No. 6647) 


Alfred Allan Kline, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Previous students of the English Romantic poets 
have recognized, but not clearly defined, the concept 
of America in their work. The political idealism of 
the Declaration of Independence has been regarded 
as a major source of inspiration; the stirring pic- 
ture of a ragged, ill-trained body of provincials over- 
coming the crack troops of Europe has been consid- 
ered a natural rallying point for poets who cried out 
against stultifying convention. Thus critics have 
seen America as a glow on the imaginative horizon 
for any poet who cared to look up. 

This study has attempted to break down these gen- 
eralities and to analyse the growth of the minds of 
Blake, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Shelley in relation to the social and political history 
of the times. Since each of these writers was a man 
of genius and not merely a political propagandist, his 
particular temperament, his distinctive artistic sen- 
sitivity and his reactions to the movements and mani- 
festoes for reform must be considered. All of these 
united in his concept of America. Consequently, 
though each of the poets spoke eloquently for certain 
values which formed the liberal philosophy of the 
time, none of them defined liberalism in the same 
way, nor regarded the United States in the same 
manner. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were enthusiastic over 


the principles of the French Revolution, but their par- 


ticular attitudes towards man’s destiny as well as 
their disappointment over the Terror, made them 
skeptical of democratic theories in the minds of the 
average man. Byron is a special case; though he 
harbored a temperamental distrust of “common-man” 
democracy, he managed to be the voice of progres- 
sive Europe in his poetry. He destroyed political 
sham and social hypocrisy with power and brilliance, 
but he offered little in their place except a passion 
for revolt. Blake, Burns and Shelley, on the other 
hand, were true radicals in the sense that they not 
only dreamed about the progress of mankind, but 
consistently advocated certain practical measures 
as necessary to achieve that progress. 

Similarly, the concept of America that begins with 
Blake in 1791 and continues in Byron and Shelley is 
part of a general theme. But again, because of indi- 
vidual temperament and political development, these 
poets regarded America and her revolution in differ- 
ent ways. Even at the height of his radicalism, 
Wordsworth looked back at the American War in 
terms of social suffering rather than as a landmark 
of political freedom. Coleridge dreamed of a Panti- 
socracy in America not because that country had had 
a successful revolution, but because it offered a rus- 
tic haven far from the “constitution of Governments 


and whole nations” in which he had lost faith. More- 
over, he was not really interested in the social and 
political implications of the democratic process, but 
rather in “trying the experiment of human perfectibil- 
ity on the banks of the Susquehanna.” Byron trumpeted 
America’s revolution throughout his poetry of revolt. 
But his was a one-sided admiration for the thrust and 
energy of her heroic past which fitted neatly into his 
particular concept of freedom. For him, America 
symbolized historic action on the grand scale. 

It is in the poetry of Blake, Burns and Shelley, 
however, that America glows with the rich light of 
promise; Blake saw the Revolutionary War as the 
first bread in the “mind-forged manacles” that bound 
humanity. Burns, ever-fighting the battle of the un- 
derprivileged, hailed democracy in the United States 
as opening the way for man’s dignity. And Shelley 
believed that the principles of the American constitu- 
tion made the United States “the most perfect of prac- 
tical governments.” 

This study, moreover, has attempted to point out 
the important influence which Paine’s analyses of 
government in the Rights of Man exercised on the 
“American” thought of these poets. It was more than 
romantic longing that made America’s revolution and 
democracy the cornerstones of their political ideal- 
ism. These writers were aware of the struggle going 
on between the reactionary and liberal forces of the 
day, and they chose the “radical” side out of a knowl- 
edge of political fact, and not only for temperamental 
reasons. 
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PREACHING IN ELIZABETHAN 
AND JACOBEAN DRAMA 


(Publication No. 6657) 


Alberta E. Lee, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study intends to show that, in spite of his- 
toric, indeed fundamental, antagonisms between the 
Church and the theater, in the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean eras, they shared many of the same techniques 
and much of the same material. 

The study is composed of two general parts. 
PART ONE (“Preaching and Playmaking”) is de- 
signed to demonstrate a somewhat surprising commu- 
nity of interest between the preachers and playwrights. 
It shows that playwrights actually did preach in the 
drama, and that they had a conscious purpose in doing 
so. It also shows in what ways they preached and 
something of the range of homiletic themes. PART 
TWO (“Some Themes of Homiletic Drama”) consists 
of four sections, each devoted to a fairly detailed 
study of one theme common to sermon and stage. 

The introduction to the first part recapitulates the 
history of the theory of teaching in poetry. One 
school of Renaissance critics believed that poetry 
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should teach as well as delight. This theory was ba- 
sically Horatian, developed in the Renaissance by 
Boccaccio, Trissino, Elyot, Giraldi Cinthio, Minturno, 
Scaliger, and Sidney. Sidney felt that poetry, includ- 
ing drama, was the best teacher because it not merely 
described, but showed. 

Section two of the first part describes how the 
preachers staged “dramatic” productions, using 
many “theatrical” devices. There was great pag- 
eantry, “side-shows” (penance-doers, etc.), and audi- 
ence participation in hymn-singing. Preachers, like 
actors, had to be vocally adept and satisfy critical 
audiences. Preaching language was a mixture of text- 
book rhetoric with plain speaking, homely similitudes 
and racy language. Preachers practiced audience 
analysis. Some were amazingly popular. They of- 
fered a kind of popular theology, easy to understand 
and practice. Their subjects were almost limitless, 
ranging from repentance, mercy, pride, vanity, mat- 
rimony, usury, order, rebellion, etc., to news of the 
latest wars abroad and facts pregnant women should 
know. Preachers and actors had the same audience 
which was little more respectful of one than of the 
other. 

Section three of the first part shows in what ways 
the playwrights preached. They offered straightfor- 
ward preachment in the form of short, capsule ser- 
mons. These were preached either directly to the 
audience or indirectly through another character on 
stage. (Examples: Oseas in A Looking Glass for 
London and England; Duke Vincentio to Claudio on 
ars moriendi; Hamlet on drunkenness.) Secondly, 
the playwrights preached by a mirror concept. They 
depicted characters with some shade of vice or vir- 
tue. Seeing themselves thus reflected, members of 
the audience were presumably induced to reject vice 
and follow virtue. Finally, playwrights taught by 
means of exemplum, one of the oldest preaching de- 
vices. Some plays contain partial exempla; some, 
like The Merchant of Venice, and The Atheist’s Trag- 
edy are whole, or almost whole, exempla. 

The four themes discussed in detail in the second 
part are gluttony and drunkenness (“Belly Gods”), 
excess of apparel (“Gorgeous Attyre”), money -lend- 
ing (“Filthy Gains”), and contention and brawling 
(“Pickers of Quarrels”). In each case the study 
briefly describes the social milieu which inspired the 
preachers to continue to inveigh against those evils. 
Then it follows the line of attack taken by the preach- 
ers against each evil, and finally it shows how the 
playwrights represented dramatically the same atti- 
tudes. Where possible, the Book of Homilies has 
been taken to represent orthodox theology for popu- 
lar consumption. However, the study also refers to 
many other contemporaneous sermons, especially 
those of Latimer, Becon, Bullinger, Sandys, Jewel, 
Henry Smith, and William Perkins. 
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The contention that Voltaire never foresaw the 
Revolution and the changes it was to effect, that he 
never thought of a revolution as a means for achieving 
his goal, and that he did not even anticipate the end of 
the Old Regime can safely be advanced. Yet the revo- 
lutionists of 1789 called him one of theirs. They con- 
sidered him not only a forerunner of the Revolution, 
but a virtual leader. And the examination of Voltaire’s 
work, of the matters with which he was concerned, as 
well as the study of his crusades on behalf of one re- 
form or another, of the changes he proposed and the 
solutions he advanced, demonstrate that the revolu- 
tionists were entirely justified in their claims. The 
requests the French voiced in the “cahiers” were the 
same as those made by Voltaire. The immediate con- 
cerns of the French during the years 1789 and 1791 
reflected his pursuits. And the legislation enacted by 
the National Constituent Assembly paralleled the pro- 
gram of his proposals for reform. 

However, this strong parallel which leads us to 
connect the spirit of Voltaire to the spirit of the first 
phase of the Revolution did not exist throughout Vol- 
taire’s life. It was formed slowly and grew as Vol- 
taire developed as a man and broadened his outlook. 

At the beginning Voltaire did not offer a program 
of reform, nor did he dwell on the natural rights of 
the individual; he only pointed out certain injustices 
and declared that when an abuse impeded the develop- 
ment of the majority, it was reasonable to destroy it. 
As he studied further the relations of man toward 
man, his customs and the society in which he lives, 
he saw that an appeal to common sense did not go to 
the core of the problem. Society not only prevented 
the full development of man’s capacities; it negated 
or disregarded that which made him a man, that is to 
say, the minimum of rights which constitute his dig- 
nity as a man. Voltaire realized then that the princi- 
ples of liberty and security were far more than pre- 
requisites for prosperity and happiness; the dignity 
of man depended on them. 

To make man fully conscious of his dignity and to 
make the institutions of society recognize and respect 
that dignity continued to be Voltaire’s fundamental 
preoccupation till the end. During the last years of 
his life, however, the emphasis of his propaganda 
shifted from the defense of Man to the defense of 
many individual men and causes. The new experience 
for him of close and repeated personal contacts with 
the inhabitants who lived around Ferney made him 
understand that before one could successfully fight 
for basic principles, one had to put a stop to the num- 
erous petty abuses which the people encountered 
daily. Often discouraged by the task which still lay 
ahead and by the tenacious hold of superstition and 
fanaticism, he nevertheless continued to defend the 
underprivileged and the’abused, because they were 
human beings. 
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How representative Voltaire was of the sentiments 
of the French can best be shown by following the 
course of the Revolution. When the National Assem- 
bly completed its work, it had established a new so- 
ciety conforming to the aspirations of the makers of 
the Revolution; it had also carried out Voltaire’s 
program. The spirit of the “cahiers,” of the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man, of the Constitution of 1791, 
of the whole first phase of the Revolution is thus best 
symbolized by the spirit of Voltaire. 
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HOBBISM AND RESTORATION COMEDY 
(Publication No. 6735) 


Samuel Abba Weiss, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The intention of this work is to abstract and ana- 
lyze the psychological, ethical, and critical principles 
related to Hobbesian doctrine that appear in Restora- 
tion comedy and to contrast them with the antithetical 
principles underlying sentimental comedy. 

That the philosophic rationalization of Restoration 
libertinism reflected in drama derived in significant 
measure from the doctrines of Thomas Hobbes has 
long been recognized. Yet no work devoted to an 
over-all and detailed analysis of Hobbesian material 
in Restoration comedy, which vividly projects the 
manners, morals, and tastes of that social set most 
readily identified as Hobbist, has been forthcoming. 
To supply that lack is the purpose of this study. 

The area of investigation is the comic drama from 
Dryden through Steele and includes the comedies of 
Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, Shadwell, Otway, 
Crowne, Behn, Congreve, Cibber, Vanbrugh, Farqu- 
har, and Steele, in addition to several minor plays. 
In the main, the discussion falls into two parts. The 
first opens with an introduction which establishes the 
reputation of Hobbes to his own age, his influence 
upon the fashionable gentry, and his friendships 
among men of letters. A short outline of the salient 
teachings of Hobbes follows. The relation of Hob- 
bism to Machiavellianism and, more importantly, to 
the Epicurean revival stimulated by Gassendi in 
France and introduced into England completes the in- 
troductory material. 

The principle discussion then develops topically 
under the headings of materialism, egoism, pleasure 
and power, the state of nature, determinism, and re- 
ligion, and offers a detailed analysis of those pas- 
sages in Restoration that reflect the positive influ- 
ence of Hobbes. 

A chapter on Hobbes’ contribution to the analysis 
of “wit” as a psychological and critical term takes 
us from the content of Restoration comedy to its 
form. The relation of Hobbesian critical theory to 
the conceited comedy of “wit” is explored, and the 
manner in which Restoration comedy reflects Hobbes’ 


definition of “wit” in its satire of the witwoud and its 
presentation of the truewit is illustrated through quo- 
tation from the plays. 

The second part of this study is concerned with the 
negative aspects of Hobbes’ influence on the comedy, 
namely, the anti-Hobbist reaction in ethics and its re- 
lation to the rise of sentimental comedy. The anti- 
Hobbist ethics of the Cambridge Platonists, the Lati- 
tudinarians, and the “school of sense” is thus exam- 
ined. Also the moral and social strictures against 
the man of “wit” and the rival appearance of the man 
of “sense” are indicated and related to the social 
changes in English life after the Revolution of 1688. 
The emerging comedy of sense is analyzed in terms 
of its ethical premises and social significance and 
traced from Shadwell through Cibber and on to Steele. 
Hobbesian influence on the drama is further dis- 
cussed in an analysis of Steele’s theory of comedy in 
relation to Hobbes’ theory of laughter. Finally, the 
study concludes with a survey of the comedies of Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar as examples of drama 
that carry on the Restoration comic tradition but 
which nevertheless reveal the effects of the moral 
pressures exerted in the 1690’s and early eighteenth 
century towards the purgation of drama. 
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AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNE’S LES TRAGIQUES: 
A TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION 
AND NOTES OF BOOKS I, II, AND III 


(Publication No. 6742) 


Jesse Zeldin, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 





Théodore-Agrippa d’Aubigné’s long poem set in 
alexandrines, Les Tragiques, is known to students of 
French literature as a Huguenot epic concerned pri- 
marily with the French wars of religion of the six- 
teenth century. D’Aubigné, a strong Calvinist, dedi- 
cated his lifetothe struggle for Protestantism, bothas 
a soldier andas a manof letters. He entered the Prot- 
estant armies at the age of fifteen, fought with them 
until the wars were ended by the accession of Henry of 
Navarre tothe French throne. Then, disappointed by 
the abjuration of Henry, he continued tofight with his 
pen until he finally had toflee France and take up resi- 
dence in Geneva for the last ten years of his life. 

In this dissertation the first three books of Les 
Tragiques are translated into English for the first 
time. The purpose is to acquaint the English reader 
with a major work of the French Reformation which, 
beyond any doubt, had an important influence on the 
English Protestant writers of the seventeenth century, 
especially Milton. Aside from its relation to the sev- 
enteenth century in England, this work affords the 
reader an insight into the French Protestantism of 
the time — so different in so many ways from the 
Protestantism of England known as “Puritanism.” It 
also affords an insight into the political history 
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of the time, and into the ordinary life of the 
time. 

The translation has been annotated to explain ref- 
erences to minor incidents and characters in French 
history which might offer obscurities to the reader. 
To certain passages which were particularly ambigu- 
ous the author has also appended the French original. 
To assist such readers as would wish to compare the 
translation with the original, the author has put his 
work into lines corresponding with the original, trans- 
lating as literally as is compatible with clarity and 
smoothness. 

In order further to assist the reader, the transla- 
tion has been preceded by an Introduction, divided 
into two parts. Part I is intended to give the bio- 
graphical and historical backgrounds necessary to an 
understanding of the work as a whole. Part I also 
includes discussions of d’Aubigné’s other writings. 

Part II of the Introduction is an attempt to show 
what d’Aubigné was getting at in Les Tragiques. In 
accordance with this aim, there is a discussion of 
the literary aspects of d’Aubigné’s poem in its con- 
nections with sixteenth century French poetry. 

Finally, the thesis is followed by a bibliography 
of the works by and on d’Aubigné and related subjects 
which might be helpful to a future student in the field. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
CLASSICAL 


THE YOUNGER CATO: A CRITICAL LIFE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PLUTARCH’S BIOGRAPHY 


(Publication No. 6593) 


Joseph Michael Conant, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Plutarch’s “Life” of the Younger Cato, M. Por- 
cius Cato Uticensis, depends explicitly for details of 
Cato’s life on a memoir by Cato’s contemporary and 
intimate friend Munatius and on a “Life” by Thrasea 
Paetus, the Stoic condemned to death by Nero. Evi- 
dence is presented to show that Plutarch made ex- 
tensive use also of Cicero’s Cato, a laudatory pam- 
phlet published in 46 B.C., not long after Cato’s 
death. Plutarch’s use of this pamphlet is seen prin- 
cipally in the middle chapters (chapters 16-52) of 
Plutarch’s biography, those dealing with Cato’s ca- 
reer at Rome. It is suggested, moreover, that an un- 
identified, but dependable, historical source was used 
by Plutarch for the events in Africa during the Civil 
War. The conclusion, therefore, is that Plutarch’s 
biography is, from the point of view of its sources 
for the facts of Cato’s life, more reliable than is 
commonly thought. 


The remainder of this treatise is a critical biog- 
raphy which attempts primarily to discover the facts 
of Cato’s life and assemble and criticize all the an- 
cient evidence for those facts. The principal histori- 
cal problems treated in detail are given below, with 
the proposed solutions: (1) The date of Cato’s birth 
and the age at which he held the quaestorship: Cato 
is shown to have been born in 95 B.C., the traditional 
date, and to have held the quaestorship in 65 B.C., 
entering upon this office before he had attained the 
age of thirty years; (2) the chronology of Cato’s mili- 
tary career and his travels in Asia: It is argued that 
he served in Macedonia as tribunus militaris under 
Rubrius in 70 B.C. and as one of Pompey’s legates in 
Asia in 67 B.C.; (3) Cato’s canvass for the plebeian 
tribunate in 63 B.C.: It is suggested that Cato pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the tribunate in 63 
B.C. in order to oppose the growth of Pompey’s 
power and influence, of which Cato had seen evidence 
in Asia in 64 B.C. during his travels; (4) Cato’s part 
in the events of 60-59 B.C.: It is maintained that in 
these two years Cato actively opposed Caesar only 
until the passage of the first land-bill early in 59 
B.C.; (5) the canvass and election of 56/55 B.C.: It 
is proposed that Cato returned early in 56 B.C. and 
that the Anticato of Metellus Scipio, in which Cato's 
conduct of the Cyprian mission was censured, was a 
part of the campaign to discredit Cato and prevent 
his election to public office (the praetorship). These 
problems are considered in the appropriate places in 
a complete “Life,” chronologically arranged and 
documented as fully as possible. 
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THE AMERICAN HENRY JAMES: A STUDY 
OF THE NOVELIST AS A MORALIST 


(Publication No. 6569) 


Quentin Anderson, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Henry James is not customarily thought to have 
employed a consistent mode of symbolizing moral 
values and human affairs in general, but an examina- 
tion of the relation between his father’s work and his 
own leads to the conclusion that he was deeply influ- 
enced by his father. The elder Henry James used 
certain symbols to represent his version of Sweden- 
borgianism, in which it is maintained that mankind is 
to be saved collectively rather than individually. The 
most important of these symbols are repeatedly used 
to the same moral effect in the works of the novelist. 

Although the significance of these symbols cannot 
be detailed in an abstract a list may be useful to those 
who wish to examine the thesis. The most important 
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of these symbols or emblems employed by father and 
son are: the portrait, the house of life, the other 
self, the American girl who represents the divine 
love (charity), the bowl or container (representative 
either of the artist’s style or social convention), the 
fountain of life, and the tree of life. Certain other 
symbols in the novelist’s work (such as the turning 
Screw) appear to be based on his father’s thought, 
although the elder James did not himself employ 
them. 

The novelist asserted that he did not fully under - 
stand or sympathize with his father’s philosophy. 
However, an investigation of The Tragic Muse and 
his reminiscences makes it apparent that he was 
capable of stating his father’s principal tenets very 
clearly. Of particular interest is the passage on the 
Galerie d’Apollon in A Small Boy and Others in which 
the other self is encountered in the house of life, an 
account which parallels, both biographically and sym- 
bolically, an episode in the life of the elder Henry 
James. 

A summary statement of the theory of human na- 
ture which the novelist inherited from his father must 
begin with the “religion of consciousness” so often 
emphasized in the criticism relating to the novelist. 
According to the Henry Jameses man has two selves, 
one loving and creative, the other selfish and devoted 
solely to the acquisition of material goods, social 
status, and moral esteem. The prime task of human- 
ity is that performed by the artist who seeks recog- 
nition not as a personage but only through his work, 
which functions to diffuse an unselfish love of the va- 
riety and spontaneity of life. When men no longer 
claim recognition for wealth, or skill, or moral su- 
periority, but simply on the basis of their capacity to 
love and understand their fellows, the “other” or 
selfish self is cast out and the apocalyptic state, a 
deification of humanity itself, is attained. James’s 
last three completed novels compose a trilogy in 
which three steps in this process of universal salva- 
tion are detailed. 

The novelist’s employment of his father’s sym- 
bols may be demonstrated in both early and late work. 
For example, Travelling Companions (1870) employs 
symbols which recur in The Jolly Corner (1909). 
However, the influence of the father upon the son is 
more apparent in the novels with “international” 
themes than in the others. It is marginal in The 
Europeans, Washington Square, The Bostonians, 
What Maisie Knew and The Awkward Age. It is so 
important as to constitute a limiting condition of 
James’s work in The Portrait of a Lady, The Prin- 
cess Casamassima, The Tragic Muse, The Ambassa- 
dors, The Wings of the Dove and The Golden Bowl. 

This thesis does not attempt to define the conse- 
quences for James’s artistic accomplishment of his 
allegiance to his father’s view of the world, except as 
to one consideration: that it is dangerously mislead- 
ing to consider James’s technique or his sensibility 
as finalities, and to conclude that he had no ideas 
worth stating. Such a treatment robs him of his his- 
torical position and his title to be reckoned a contrib- 
utor to our view of the possibilities of human expe- 
rience. James ought to be viewed as a poet of the 






































human condition as well as an innovator in fictional 
technique. 
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THE ARTISTRY OF THE PLAYS 
OF GIL VICENTE 


(Publication No. 6780) 


James Richard Andrews, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The assumption that Gil Vicente was attempting to 
write drama has previously obscured his artistic 
achievements. The lyricism of his plays, although 
constantly recognized and praised, has been viewed 
as ornamental to a dramatic whole. The validity of 
this judgment is questioned when his theater is con- 
sidered from criteria closer to its bases of creation. 

Although, biographically speaking, little is defi- 
nitely known about Gil Vicente, his rebuke to the 
priests of Santarem for inciting the hatred of the popu- 
lace against the New Christians permits us an insight 
into his personality. He here reveals a dialectical 
vision of life based in a summum of unity and order. 
His constant preoccupation with the opposites and con- 
traries of earthly existence (seen as an absolute, 
God-intended necessity) coupled with his yearning for 
the “Pacificas concordancas” of God’s first world 
leads him to take a conciliatory position in any con- 
flictive situation. Thus, dogmatism, with its intrinsic 
bias, is rejected for freedom, bigotry for tolerance, 
dispute for conversation, and strife for peace. Gil 
Vicente, therefore, urges every duality toward a 
peaceful synthesis, assauging his dissatisfaction with 
an unpleasant “is” by turning it toward an ever-illu- 
sory “should-be”. 

The Portuguese structure of life, functioning 
within a fundamental “achar menos,” has presented 
certain obstacles to dramatic literature. An unin- 
terrupted preference for lyricism (in both its cele- 
brative and satirical aspects), conditioned by the 
constant introspecting disposition of the Portuguese 
personality, has motivated a scarcity of epic expres- 
sion, and at the same time, a disinterest in dramatism. 

Gil Vicente’s theater appeared in Portugal as a 
“cousa nova” at a time when the Portuguese, preoccu- 
pied with self-insufficiency although at the height of 
prestige and power, were borrowing literary forms 
from Spain. The Spanish theater, arising along the 
periphery of Castile, was highly lyrical, and thus 
easily acceptable in Portugal. Modifying the Spanish 
models with elements from his own tradition (the 
long-cultivated lyrical dialogue and the spectacular 
“momos” and “entremeses”), Gil Vicente created an 
individual expression, unique not only in its intense 
lyricism, but also in the artistic representation of 
his particular vision of life which was antagonistic to 
dramatism, 

Throughout his theater his preoccupation with 
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“pacificas concordangas” constantly directs the ex- 
pressive impulse, creating lyrical dialogue devoid of 
conflictive tensions. By constantly avoiding a clash 
of opposing forces, his a-dramatic intent presents 
animated lyrical narratives, in which a chronological 
progression of events, without teleological, dynamic 
action, develops within an integrating coalescing 
structure. Experiencing his creation as a fundamen- 
tally artistic one, he conceived the narrative thread 
of his plays (an integral part of his self-expression) 
within the movement of caminhar, slowed by descan- 
sar, and complicated by mudanzas (intimately con- 
nected with the attitude behind “cousa nova”). The 
static “plot” serves as the base upon which animated 
innovations are added for a contrastive, non-con- 
flictive purpose, just as in the static characters a 
fixed, unchanging personality acts as the subject 
theme against which contrapuntal variations of moods, 
emotions and experiences are played. The poetic at- 
mosphere, within which this takes place, merges and 
counterbalances the two complementary manners of 
feeling, the positive and the negative, of Portuguese 
lyricism. The reductive movement of irony and the 
magnifying movement of the idyllic perspective are 
fused in organic unity. This interplay develops within 
two types of poetic reality, the “principled,” directed 
by a summum of order, and the “unprincipled,” direc- 
ted by a lack of that summum. Both find their mean- 
ing in Gil Vicente’s yearning for God’s transcendent 
concord. 

The next phase of Vicentine studies, now that his 
artistry has been situated within a positive perspec - 
tive through our description of the structure of his 
theater, should be a hermeneutical analysis of the 
varieties and contents of his lyrical experience, 
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THE THEME OF PROMETHEUS IN 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH LITERATURE 


(Publication No. 6782) 


Lewis Awad, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The subject of this dissertation is “The Theme of 
Prometheus in English and French Literature.” It 
mainly embodies the following arguments: 

(1) The story of Prometheus is the story of the De- 
miurge, of the Middle Maker under Jove, a highly ambi- 
valent figure in whom Goodand Evilunit. His crime is 
his creativity, a paradox which accounts for this am- 
bivalence. His tragedy is therefore the tragedy of 
the creator, and its permanent pattern is the strug- 
gle between perfect Mind (the Allfather) and imper- 
fect Matter (the Demiurge), on the two planes of ex- 
istence, the cosmic and the human. 

This has given rise to the dédoublement in the 
myth of the Demiurge expressed in the two cycles of 
Prometheus and Epimetheus. They are the two facets 





of the Hellenic story of the Fall of Man on the two 
planes of existence. Modern treatments of the theme 
not only corroborate this interpretation, but also fur- 
nish the missing facts of the myth. 

(2) Modern Prometheanism, though it has its roots 
in the mythographers of the Renaissance, draws di- 
rectly from a very ancient heritage. There is an un- 
broken continuity in the Promethean tradition from 
Hesiod to the present day. 

(3) There are Promethean and un-Promethean 
phases of human history following the flow and ebb of 
Creativity and Revolt. The revival of interest in Pro- 
metheus during the Renaissance, the Romantic Move- 
ment, and the Fin de Siécle is not accidental but the 
inevitable expression of what we might call the “crea- 
tive” centuries. In such centuries, Man becomes a 
lesser Demiurge, and therefore undergoes the whole 
of the Promethean experience in its three principal 
phases of crime, punishment, and reconciliation. The 
un-Promethean centuries are the rational millennium 
of the Middle Ages, the Age of Reason, and the Age of 
Science under Victoria. 7 

(4) It is remarkable how Prometheanism has al- 
ways found favourable soil in certain interpretations 
of religion whose theodicies are based on Predestina- 
tion, such as Hermetism, Manicheism, Gnosticism, 
and Protestantism. The example of England, Germany, 
and America proves nothing regarding this natural af- 
finity between the Promethean experience and the 
basic Protestant outlook, as they are predominantly 
Protestant countries. It is in France that we find the 
corroboration of this observation. For, with the ex- 
ception of Voltaire, all the French poets who dealt 
tragically with the theme of Prometheus were either 
frankly militant Huguenots or had been soaked since 
their infancy in the Calvinism of their parents: 
D’Aubigné, Quinet, Ménard, Péladan, and Gide. 

(5) The ambivalence of the Promethean symbol is 
reflected in the literary treatments of the Promethean 
theme, which are sharply divided in their attitudes. 

In some, Prometheus is the personification of the 
Good Principle, in others, of the Evil One, but, not 
infrequently, writers remain undecided and confused. 
In Modern literature Prometheus appears as (a) an 
Adam-like figure, (b) a Lucifer-like figure, (c) a 
Christ-like figure, (d) the symbol of the Creative Art- 
ist, (e) the symbol of the Creative Scientist, (f) the 
symbol of the Creative Hero. These types often inter - 
penetrate and all meet in the concept of the Creative 
Genius, the Demiurge. Each period emphasized that 
aspect of creativity in the Titan which was best suited 
to its immediate problem. 

(6) Renaissance Prometheanism, under the pres- 
sure of the Reformation, remained substantially 
Greek because it was strictly controlled by the Chris- 
tian theodicy. The Prometheanism of the Romantics 
stemmed from an essentially Manichean revolt, which 
was neither Greek nor Christian, but very nearly 
Zoroastrian. The Augustans and the Victorians had 
this in common: that they both looked with suspicion 
on the character of Prometheus. When the Augustans 
used him, it was to illustrate the birth of vice. The 
Victorians at best saw in him a patron of science. 

Our contemporaries have linked him with the absurd 
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condition of humanity. These essential transforma- 
tions in the attitude to Prometheus from epoch to 
epoch have been expressed in the concepts of Pro- 
metheus Patiens (the Renaissance), Prometheus Ca- 
dens (the Augustan Age), Prometheus Triumphans 
(the Romantic Movement), Prometheus Progreditur 
(the Victorian Age), and Prometheus Absurdus (in 
contemporary literature). 

Otherwise, this dissertation is a study in literary 
influences. It will be found that the English have 
given at least as much as they have taken. 
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COUP D’OEIL FRANCAIS 
SUR L’AMERIQUE (1880-1905) 


(Publication No. 6790) 


George Bigler Boswell, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1952 


This study is based on a large selection of books 
and articles dealing with America and written by 
French travelers and critics at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

An analysis of this material indicates clearly that 
America and its civilization had already achieved a 
fairly well-established reputation and that most of 
the writers tended to emphasize in their presentation 
the same aspects of American life. If this presenta- 
tion is fairly stereotyped, stressing at all times the 
practical and materialistic aspects of the American 
civilization, the interpretations vary widely. Com- 
ing at a time when the Third Republic was struggling 
to remain in power, most of this literature on Amer- 
ica actually is a violently partisan interpretation of 
the success or failure of a democratic civilization. 
Depending on his particular political point of view, 
every author managed to see, in the various aspects 
of the American scene, evidence to support his own 
political bias. Some maintained that America proved 
the failure of the democratic system; others ad- 
mitted its relative success in America, but found 
reasons to show that it could not be applied to France. 
The liberal group, on the other hand, insisted that 
the United States showed by its example that the 
democratic system provided the only practical and 
just solution to the problems of modern man. 
Frenchmen, engaged in a bitter and far-reaching 
quarrel at home, actually turned to America as a 
testing ground from which they could freely draw 
evidence to substantiate their theoretical arguments. 

The very large number of travelers and critics 
who considered the American scene at this crucial 
point in French history clearly indicates that the 
lasting success of American democracy had a def- 
inite impact on the French political scene, where 
many interpreted it as a symbol of democratic lib- 
eralism. The Spanish-American War and the sudden 
emergence of America as an imperialistic world 


power helped focus to an even greater extent this in- 
terest of France in America and its practice of de- 
mocracy. 

The study is followed by an extensive bibliography 
of over 900 items which include travelers’ narratives, 
critical studies, novels, and articles appearing in the 
following publications: La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Le Correspondant, La Revue Bleue, La Nouvelle Re- 
vue, La Revue de Paris, Le Mercure de France, Le 
Revue Socialiste, Le Tour du Monde. Wherever pos- 
sible, pertinent bibliographical detail is furnished to 
indicate where books may also be found in serial 
form. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ROMAN PLAYS: A STUDY OF 
THE FUNCTION OF IMAGERY IN THE DRAMA 


(Publication No. 6796) 


Maurice M, Charney, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1952 


This study emphasizes some of the uniquely dra- 
matic aspects of imagery in Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays (Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Coriolanus), and by so doing, attempts to restore 
these plays imaginatively to their life in the theater. 
Although both the drama and poetry use words, we 
should remember that in a play these words are 
spoken by actors in an immediate stage situation. 
They are thus only one important factor in the total 
dramatic illusion, which has a symbolic and mimetic 
core of action that is not at all a matter of words. 
We need to extend our conception of imagery in the 
drama to include the image quality of the stage pro- 
duction itself, for example, the use of the theater bal- 
cony as a symbol for elevation, or the isolation on 
stage of one character against a group, or such fac- 
tors of production as costume and other properties, 
or the whole wide range of the actor’s art of expres- 
sion. In Coriolanus, for example, the climax of the 
play is indicated in a simple stage direction: “He 
holds her by the hand, silent.” This is a completely 
dramatic way of presenting Coriolanus’ yielding. Or 
in Antony and Cleopatra, Antony, at his death, “puts 
off” his Roman role of soldier by disarming, just as 
Cleopatra, at her death, “puts on” the queen by its 
symbols of robe and crown. These constitute a char- 
acteristically dramatic imagery which we may call 
“presentational,” for it is not a matter of words, but 
directly “presented” in the theater. This study, then, 
tries to move away from the verbally “poetic” preoc- 
cupation of image study, and toward a recognition of 
the dramatically “poetic” nature of Shakespeare’s art. 

A short chapter on the Roman plays as a group 
precedes the discussion of the individual plays and 
serves as a background to it. Some attempt is made 
to describe the “Roman” characteristics of these 
plays, particularly their presentation of Roman 
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history (from Plutarch) and their high moral concep- 
tion of the Roman character. All three plays have a 
non-Christian Roman setting, most clearly evident 
in the praise of suicide, but also indicated by such 
details as the use of “gods” in the plural. 

I discuss Coriolanus first because it provides the 
best example of the functional, dramatic use of im- 
agery. Such image themes as food and eating, dis- 
ease, and animals express the patrician-plebeian 
conflict in the play, although they are most often di- 
rected at the base, corrupted nature of the people. 
The second part of my analysis is devoted to the 
character of Coriolanus. Theatrical images show 
his inability to dissemble his true nature, and his 
tragic alienating pride is presented by an extensive 
imagery of isolation. 

In Julius Caesar the “Roman” directness of the 
play’s style is reflected in the simile form of the 
imagery. As an organizing idea for this play, I use 
the symbolism of order and disorder. Thus the im- 
agery of the storm and its portents, of fire, and of 
blood all express the disorder of the conspiracy lead- 
ing both to the murder of Caesar and to the civil 
strife that follows, but the victory of Caesar’s 
avengers and the restoration of political rule in the 
Triumvirate represents the general emergence of 
order. A discussion of imagery and character fol- 
lows, which focusses on the contrast between Caesar 
the man and the office of Caesar, and includes a sec- 
tion on the continuity in Caesar’s role. As a final 
detail of characterization, I note the repeated use of 
“honour” words for Brutus. 

The “hyperbolical” character of the imagery in 
Antony and Cleopatra expresses the scope and mag- 
nitude of that play’s themes. This is seen specifi- 
cally in the strong reiteration of the “world” theme. 
At the root of this play is a symbolic contrast of 
Egypt and Rome, with special emphasis on Egypt. 
Its physical features (e-g., fertility, serpent-breed- 
ing, hotness) and its reputation for magic and the 
pleasures of the senses are all aspects of Cleopatra’s 
fatal attraction. But she is heightened, too, both by 
the high quality of the poetry, and by the movement 
of the dramatic actionfrom Antony’s death to the end 
of the play. Her choice of the “high Roman fashion” 
of Antony’s suicide in preference to base life in 
Caesar’s triumph is a crucial one for this heighten- 
ing. Finally, the tragedy of Antony is discussed in 
terms of the Egypt-Rome conflict, and both the 
sword and armor imagery and the identification with 
Hercules point to his rejection of his Roman role. I 
also note the structural imagery (dissolution, and 
the contrast between high-low, up-down, light-dark- 
ness) used to represent Antony’s fall. 
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GERMAN AMERICAN PROSE FICTION 
FROM 1850 TO 1914 


(Publication No. 6594) 


George Edward Condoyannis, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


For practical reasons only works in book form 
were studied, although many books known to exist 
could not be found. Much additional prose fiction in 
periodicals remains to be tracked down and analyzed. 
The study is also confined to the works of true Ger- 
man immigrants, excluding from consideration those 
who merely traveled in America and wrote most of 
their prose fiction after their return home (Armand, 
Méllhausen, Griesinger, etc.) and certain borderline 
cases (Sealsfield, Talvj, Ruppius) already made the 
subject of extensive research by previous investiga- 
tors. 

German American prose fiction in book form 
dates from 1850. It shows no continuity; there are 
no schools or movements, although a few groups can 
be recognized, such as the religiodidactics (chiefly 
American born, from about 1870 on, often writing for 
children) and the imitators of Eugéne Sue’s Mystéres 
de Paris, 1842 (novels of urban crime in the 1850’s: 
Geheimnisse von Philadelphia, etc.). Generally the 
authors are merely transplanted Europeans writing 
more or less in a vacuum. 

The outstanding dichotomy appears between the 
urban liberals (“Thirtiers” and especially Forty- 
eighters) and the rural churchgoers, almost always 
untalented. The radical liberals disappear after the 
Civil War and are replaced by writers with mildly 
socialistic leanings. Yet relatively nontendentious 
authors exist side by side with these, often writing 
purely for the sake of entertainment. There is alsoa 
group of humorists who may have been encouraged by 
the prestige given to this type of writing by Ameri- 
cans such as Bret Harte and Mark Twain. One Ger- 
man American, Henry F. Urban, clearly shows the 
influence of Mark Twain and perhaps of O. Henry. 

The majority of the works studied deal with an 
American environment, but few deal specifically with 
the life of the German immigrant. There is a strong 
chorus of objection to alleged corruption and hypoc- 
risy in America, in some ways echoing Dickens’ 
Martin Chuzzlewit (1843). For the most part, how- 
ever, the prose writers strive for a synthesis of Ger- 
man and American culture and some — notably Johann 
Rittig - expressly stress the value of the contribution 
which German culture can make and has made to the 
still evolving American culture. 

Practically all German American prose authors 
are dilettantes. The most original and naturally 
gifted is by all means Hugo Bertsch; the best stylist 
is F. P. Kenkel. The influence of the English language 
is detectable in various degrees depending on the tal- 
ent and the orientation of the writer. The less tal- 
ented such as R. Leonhart and the religiodidactic anti- 
socialist J. J. Messmer tend to absorb Anglicisms 
unconsciously. The meticulous stylists like F. P. 
Kenkel and Lotta Leser avoid English influences en- 
tirely but also eschew the American environment. 
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Generally an increase of Americanisms goes hand 
in hand with length of residence in the United States, 
but Rudolph Lexow shows exactly the opposite tend- 
ency, pursuing a policy of purism which is not en- 
tirely successful. Reinhold Solger exhibits the great- 
est skill in reproducing American speech peculiarities 
— including those of Irish imigrants - in German, in 
a manner strongly reminiscent of Charles Sealsfield. 
Many of the works of German American prose 
fiction are of more than passing value and can still 
be read and enjoyed today. Others are too closely 
bound to their time or too religiously or antireli- 
giously tendentious to be of interest except as sources 
of historical information. 
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MUSIC IN THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF FRANZ GRILLPARZER 


(Publication No. 6798) 


William Julius Cooley, Jr., Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Grillparzer was a dualistic rational-irrational 
nature whose introspection led to a long struggle to 
balance the contradictions of a deeply ingrained, 
wavering allegiance to music and to poetry. This 
study investigates the reflection of his musicality in 
his works and shows there new biographical re- 
flexes and interesting points about structure and un- 
dercurrents. Discussion of critical works and con- 
sideration of poems, conversations, diary entries, 
and letters contribute to a proper understanding of 
the role of music in his life. In matching the graph 
of literary achievement against a background of mu- 
sical ability and activity, Grillparzer’s dramatic 
fragments, twelve completed dramas, libretto, and 
two prose tales are subjected, in chronological or- 
der, to detailed examination. 

Grillparzer’s musical habits placed him in a pe- 
culiar borderland: music was his solace and refresh- 
ment, served as a catharsis preparatory to literary 
creation. His few musical compositions and one li- 
bretto show weaknesses; mainly he was a hypersen- 
sitive appreciator who could not rid his inner self of 
music, which poured into his work from his subcon- 
sciousness. Investigation supports Grillparzer’s 
complaint that attention to music impeded his prog- 
ress as a poet, but careful study proves that the 
beneficial effects of musical influence upon literary 
ability and progress far outweigh the detrimental. 
His love of strict and balanced form in music corre- 
sponded in part to compactness and directness in his 
own literary work. Subleties of structure, tender- 
ness of passion, depth and warmth of character, and 
swing of verses can be traced to musical influence 
or to direct musical support. The harsher effects 
are lessened, the tragedy often even lifted, by final 
return to dominant harmony. Grillparzer enjoyed a 


definite transfer from his musicality to his working 
in poetic meter. The complete intermingling of the 
rational and the irrational in musical association 
made possible the miraculous salvation of Medea, 
and the musical aspects of the fragment Psyche as- 
sured its smooth integration into Hero. Grillparzer’s 
1823 suggestion to Beethoven is apparently the first 
recorded discussion of “leitmotif,” and his admirably 
correct evaluation of the potentialities of the work 
and the tone qualify him as a significant successor to 
Lessing and Herder. Application of such principles 
in the works is traceable before and after the crystal- 
lization of such advanced thinking. Consideration of 
the works offers evidence of a gradual increase in 
conscious endeavors toward greater technical perfec - 
tion, approximately since the starting-date of his 
studies in counterpoint (1825). Works prior to this 
date are not technically imperfect; rather, in the in- 
itial period to this date the then-stronger irrational 
currents in his creative process more effectively as- 
sured dramatic unity and stageworthiness. 

The “outward” function of music is seen mainly in 
stage directions. In these uses and in the categoriz- 
ing of instruments, Grillparzer perhaps displayed 
consistent perfection rather than much originality. 
The “inner” role of music is more elusive to define. 
Musicality of characters hints subtly at their kinship 
before words reveal this (Ahnfrau); or serves as a 
basis for differentiating between characters (Sappho). 
Music often contrasts cultures (Vliesz, Weh dem), or 
philosophies (Traum, Bruderzwist, Libussa). The 
tender portrayal of developing passion in Hero is due 
in great part to the complete intertwining of music 
and emotion. And lilting singing is a means of quick 
characterization in both Weh dem and the Jtidin. Mu- 
sic represents Medea’s supreme effort to Hellenize 
herself, and enhances the beauty of Libussa’s Utopia. 
It links “frame” to story proper in the Kloster and 
the Spielmann. Music accompanies or sometimes 
even represents the supreme moment of the struggle 
of certain characters (Blanka, Sappho, Vliesz, Traum, 
Bruder zwist, Spielmann). 

Musical features in Grillparzer’s works are al- 
ways in subtle vertical support of the main horizontal 
movement of the plot. He realized his desire to in- 
corporate music into his work, though in a different 
manner from that of which he dreamed. Music is 
traceable in all his works, either in language express- 
ing lofty themes, in delicate aspects of characteriza- 
tion, or in intricate structural matters. Once Grill- 
parzer became more conscious of the musical factors 
in his work, as he must have, there occurs a notable 
concern with verbal leitmotif and other aspects of 
polished formal technique. He never lost, however, 
the charming touch of former days, for Hero and the 
Spielmann stand as wonderful examples of both touch- 
ing depth of content and newer, more conscious de- 
votion to form. No single work is open to the criti- 
cism that the musical additions either offered nothing 
to the content or disturbed the structure. 
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THE SECULAR TRADITION IN 
CHAUCER AND JEAN DE MEUN 


(Publication No. 6799) 


Charles Raymond Dahlberg, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Certain rather obvious facts about Chaucer’s 
work formed the starting point of my investigation. 
Chaucer clearly favored parish priests and did not 
favor friars. Merely to accept these facts as corro- 
boration of an already well-known situation in four- 
teenth-century England may be of some small use to 
the social historian, but it does not help us to under- 
stand Chaucer’s work. The first problem therefore 
was to discover why Chaucer expresses these sym- 
pathies and antipathies. Previous explanations have 
attempted to show that he may have been in sympathy 
with Wyclif; but there is evidence in the Canterbury 
Tales that he probably did not agree with the “lol- 
lers.” In any case, no historical background has 
been given which would enable us to understand 
Chaucer’s position in relation to those forces which 
gave rise to Wyclif’s position. 

The solution to this problem had to be found in 
the history which lies behind Chaucer’s champion- 
ship of the secular clergy, parish priests and other 
members of the secular hierarchy, and his satire of 
the fraternal orders. The history of this attitude 
can be called the secular tradition. Guillaume de 
Saint-Amour, the first important opponent of the 
friars, is the key figure in this history, and the de- 
velopment of the secular tradition, from the stand- 
point of political history, may be traced from his 
time, about 1250, to and beyond the age of Chaucer; 
Chapter II is an attempt to follow this development. 

Jean de Meun enters the picture because he gives, 
in the Roman de la Rose, a vivid account of Guil- 
laume’s position and the dispute of the 1250’s. It 
therefore seemed clear that if Jean de Meun and 
Chaucer both expressed themselves as partisans of 
the secular position, other poets who lived during 
the century separating them might have done the 
same thing. That they did appeared clearly from an 
examination of thirteenth and fourteenth century 
French and English poets. This investigation is un- 
dertaken in Chapter III. 

The solution to the first problem might appear to 
add little more than a further annotation to the text 
of Chaucer. A second problem then arose: What 
further implications does the history of the secular 
tradition have for Chaucer’s poetry? It was discov- 
ered that certain poets writing in this tradition felt 
that the Friars were the enemies of poetry. It there- 
fore became important to find out why this feeling 
existed and what conception of poetry was held by 
the supporters of the seculars. The relevant theory 
was found to be one which regarded poetry as pri- 
marily allegorical; allegory meant saying one thing 
and meaning another. The background of this theory 
and an account of its expression during the four- 
teenth century are given in the first part of Chap- 
ter III. 

The second problem was then solved by applying 





the findings of the first three chapters to the inter- 
pretation of the work of Jean de Meun and Chaucer. 
Chapter IV is an attempt to discover the importance 
in the Roman de la Rose of the theory of poetry held 
by supporters of the secular tradition. The results 
of this essay show that Jean de Meun understood the 
work of his predecessor, Guillaume de Lorris, and 
amplified it primarily by elaborating the theme of 
Reason in relation to Love; his addition extends the 
dream-framework allegory on the theme of the fall of 
men. One thing is said: a Lover plucks a rose; but 
another thing is meant: the fall of man. In Chapter V, 
one subsidiary theme, that of marriage, is traced 
through several of the Canterbury Tales, and analyzed 
in some detail in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, in order to 
show the relevance of this theme to the philosophical 
background which characterizes the secular tradition. 
The thesis is maintained, therefore, that Chaucer’s 
antipathy to the friars and support of the secular 
clergy is not merely incidental to his work, but re- 
flects an attitude toward poetry and life which is char- 
acteristic of a deeply-rooted medieval tradition. 
This tradition, political and philosophical, may be 
given the name secular from the middle of the thir- 
teenth century onward, but its origins are to be found . 
among the major figures of western Christianity. 
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EMILE ZOLA’S CRITICAL THEORIES 
ON THE NOVEL 


(Publication No. 6800) 


Gordon Rohde Dewart, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Because of the “false analogy” in Le Roman ex- 
périmental proposing essential similarities in the 
method of an experimenter and the creative method 
of a novelist, the critical theories of Zola have been 
largely discredited. No one has seriously taken up 
the challenge of his criticism, as an approach to his 
personal conception of the novel. Many have cursor- 
ily discussed his theories or appraised his ability as 
a critic, but it remained to weigh his critical opin- 
ions for what they reveal of Zola the novelist and 
the meaning of Le Roman expérimental. 

This thesis examines Zola’s criticism in two 
ways: first, to determine his estimate of other novel- 
ists; second, to formulate his own theories on the 
novel, from scattered assertions. As standard-bearer 
of Naturalism, Zola presents the development of the 
naturalist novel, viewed successively in Balzac, 
Stendhal, Flaubert, the Goncourts and Daudet, posing 
its superiority over other types of the novel, princi- 
pally the idealist and adventure novels. Sometimes 
superficial, he nevertheless makes a strong case 
for modern realism and its progress in artistic im- 
provements upon Balzac’s manner. Taine’s influ- 
ence upon his outlook is appreciable. 
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A distinct pattern in Zola’s exposition, moving 
from problems of “faire vrai” toward those of “faire 
vivant,” suggests more concern for the art involved 
in a novel than is usually ascribed to him. This con- 
sideration helped to guide the re-evaiuation of his 
ideas undertaken in Part II. Zola urges that the 
modern spirit of critical analysis, first evident in 
science, affected all human endeavors. He calls it 
the Naturalist evolution, explaining its effect in lit- 
erature as a redefinition of la vérité humaine which 
embraces man entire with his total environment. 
Naturalism claims to reinforce Classical truth, by 
accepting physical and material factors in human be- 
havior, studied in individuals within the frame of re- 
ality. The object is to portray life as it is, with no 
arbitrary, conventional standards to detract from at- 
taining more complete truth. 

The change in objective entails a new method. 
Zola presents the Naturalists’ observation and an- 
alysis of reality as an adaptation of the experimental 
method to literary creation. Re-examination of 
Claude Bernard’s Introduction in conjunction with 
Le Roman expérimental affords fresh understanding 
of Zola’s meaning. He seeks to define the role of a 
~ novelist’s creative imagination and its dependence 
upon reality. The Naturalist constructs his work as 
a scientist prepares an experiment: he must observe, 
understand, invent and compare. This is a justifi- 
able application of Bernard’s views on the conduct of 
experimental reasoning; novelist and experimenter 
work alike to a point beyond which scientific discov- 
ery and literary creation are equally possible. 

While Le Roman expérimental describes the con- 
ditions for obtaining truth in fiction, it does not fully 
represent Zola’s conception of the Naturalist proc- 
ess. From the rest of his criticism, we have drawn 
a more comprehensive picture of how the creative 
imagination is exercised upon the materials of real- 
ity to produce significant fiction. These views are 
substantially the same as those expressed in Le 
Roman expérimental, but made more explicit with 
commentary. In the larger perspective, it is clear 
that Zola subordinates scientific method to achieving 
an artistic representation. Observation, deduction, 
intuition, and invention are operations designed to 
attain compelling, life-like depictions; ultimately, 
however, the novelist’s individual temperament and 
gift of expression decide the cogency of his creation. 
“La réalité acceptée, puis traitée en poéme” sums 
up Zola’s double ambition. 

Although his critical essays do not reveal all we 
should like to know of his beliefs, they show a more 
intelligent grasp of the novelist’s art than has been 
Supposed, and certainly one more consistent with 
Zola’s creative work. 
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THE FAITHFUL RECORDER: 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF HER NOVELS 


(Publication No. 6607) 


Georgia Dolfield Sherwood Dunbar, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The novels of Mrs. Humphry Ward (1851-1920), 
nearly all of which enjoyed wide popularity at the time 
of their publication, have no importance today in the 
study of the novel as an art form. However, in late 
nineteenth-century literature, they occupy a virtually 
unique position as social documents. 

Mrs. Ward was an Arnold by birth and a close 
connection of the Huxley’s and Trevelyans by her sis- 
ter’s and daughter’s marriages. Her husband was an 
editor of the London Times and her son a member of 
Parliament. She grew up in Oxford, where she was 
the protégée of Jowett, Pattison and T. H. Green; in 
London her drawing room became a meeting place for 
most of the eminent men and women of the day. 
Among her friends were Dr. Martineau, Lord Morley, 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and especially Henry 
James. Moreover, she was endowed with the seri- 
ousness of purpose and passion for constructive criti- 
cism characteristic of the Arnold family. She was, 
therefore, by position and temperament, ideally 
equipped to observe contemporary currents of opinion, 
and her novels are the result of her effort to mirror, 
as fair-mindedly as possible, most of the burning is- 
sues of her day. 

During the years of Mrs. Ward’s greatest fame as 
a novelist three movements, which had been taking 
shape slowly throughout the nineteenth century, 
reached crucial stages. Each of her novels reflects 
aspects of all three movements, but in varying propor- 
tions, so that her work may be grouped under three 
headings: the changing position of women, social and 
political reform, and religious reform. She favored 
increased activity by women in all phases of social 
work and community planning, but, as she shows in 
Delia Blanchflower (1915), she was strongly opposed 
to the entry of women into politics, because she be- 
lieved that political activity would destroy femininity. 
She advocated slum clearance, recreational programs 
for the poor and the abolition of sweated labor. These 
changes, she indicates in Marcella (1894) and Sir 
George Tressady (1896), are best brought about by the 
action of wise leaders, not by popular demonstrations. 
She felt that a kind of benevolent paternalism would 
be the best form of government. Religious reform, 
especially as presented in Robert Elsmere (1888), was 
the topic which brought her the greatest public notice. 
She did not believe in the divinity of Christ or in the 
infallibility of Scripture, and she favored an adjustment 
of the dogma of the Church of England to make it ac- 
cord with new theological opinions and with new his- 
toric and scientific discoveries. 

This study is an attempt to determine how large 
and how exact was the factual basis of her major nov- 
els and to estimate to what extent she truly was the 
“faithful recorder” which both her contemporaries and 
modern critics have called her. 
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MOTIVACION Y VALOR DE LA EXPRESSION 
LITERARIA EN QUEVEDO 


(Publication No. 6803) 


Manuel E. Duran, Ph. D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


This study is an attempt to analyze the work of 
Quevedo from a two-fold point of view: the stylistics 
of the writer and an interpretation of his way of life. 
In the analysis both factors complement and explain 
each other. 

Literary expression is always an expression of 
conflict, but only a study of the ways of life of 17th 
century Spain and of the personality of Quevedo, 
quarrelsome and pugnacious, reveals the meaning of 
certain aspects of his style. Consciousness of con- 
flicting states is expressed in the antitheses, the un- 
folding images and the exclamatory phrases. His 
insecurity and anguish make him conscious of the 
problem of the passing of time, the opposition of the 
transitory and the permanent, and place him in con- 
flict with poets like Gdngora in whom the decorative 
and plastic elements dominate those elements that 
make the passage of time a daily but grave reality. 

In his prose may be observed two stylistic cur- 
rents of opposite meanings: the first, constructive, 
occurring in his ascetic works in which Quevedo at- 
tempts to defend the religious ideas of the Counter 
Reformation, is composed of long sentences logically 
arranged; the second, destructive, but more original 
and sincere, which appears in the Suenos, La Hora 
de Todos, and the Buscon, tending to loosen a social 
reality which he found odious by use of the asyndeton 
and the piling up of unrelated words and verbs of 
motion. The tendency toward the spectacular and 
theatrical, general in his period, is analyzed and 
related to the pictorial and architectonic styles and 
the ways of life of the 17th century. His tendency 
toward destruction is seen in terms of the sadistic 
character of the age betrayed in its plastic arts and 
the historical data which we possess. The mutability, 
the paradoxes, the puns, the surprise endings are 
also analyzed and their functions studied with re- 
spect to surprise effects, insecurity and unstable 
equilibrium of the writer and his age. The non- 
poetic elements, frequent in his lyric poetry, and 
the introduction of brief, harmonious respites in his 
works of bitter criticism acquire the value of con- 
trast and create confusion and variety, aims ac- 
cepted by the literature of his period but to which 
Quevedo gives a new meaning, 

The courage with which Quevedo adapts the lan- 
guage to create expressive phrases more concen- 
trated and violent than had previously existed makes 
him a source of inspiration for contemporary poets 
such as Neruda and Alberti. 

In the last chapter Quevedo’s various styles are 














studied in the light of the ideological and social cir- 
cumstances of his age. The tradition of the Renais- 
sance and the influence of Petrach had become modi- 
fied under the pressures created by the spiritual 
crisis of the Reformation and the political crises of 
the monarchies. Humanism had become impossible. 
On the other hand, Quevedo is not a Senequist stoic 

as some have charged. For his negative and destruc- 
tive effects he is inspired by the ascetic position of 
his time which tended to ignore human values in order 
to exalt the absolute values of the divine order; hu- 
man life is presented as a dualism and passes from 
the fraud of the “parecer” to the truth of the “ser” 
through “desengafio.” Human values are crushed 
when confronted with the absolute. 

Quevedo’s literary style expresses this deprecia- 
tion of human values; his writings do not seek to ex- 
press realities but to underline the absurdity of hu- 
man existence. To the decorative elements, more 
abundant in the Renaissance, he adds the stylistic re- 
courses which express a desire to flee from an op- 
pressive environment or to destroy the social reali- 
ties and the atmosphere of his time. 
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DUBOSE HEYWARD: THE SOUTHERNER 
AS ARTIST, A CRITICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


(Publication No. 6608) 


Francis Marion Durham, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study attempts the first detailed considera- 
tion of the writings of DuBose Heyward, Charleston 
poet, novelist, playwright, and opera librettist and 
lyricist. From an old South Carolina family, Hey- 
ward was largely influenced by the Southern aristo- 
cratic cultural tradition, which, though it had little 
basis in fact, was a powerful determinant of Southern 
art and thinking. Sentimental, looking toward a baro- 
nial past, chauvinistic, humanitarian but never ques- 
tioning the separation of white and black, archivistic, 
concerned with “Beauty” and the colorful and the ex- 
otic, this tradition is often misunderstood by other 
sections of the country. Heyward’s impoverished 
childhood, ill health, and increasing contacts with 
literary circles outside the South helped to develop 
in him a degree of objectivity toward his milieu. 

Heyward’s hitherto unrecorded early writings 
show him exhibiting many of thetraits of his tradition, 
yet uncertain about his appropriate medium. Two 
playlets and seven short stories reveal his senti- 
mentality, love of violence and the primitive, and 
gradual movement toward local color. 

Stung by Northern attacks on the South, Heyward, 
with John Bennett, Hervey Allen, and others, organ- 
ized the Poetry Society of South Carolina and became 
one of the leading figures in the Southern literary 
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revival of the nineteen-twenties. This movement 
gained for Heyward his first national fame. 

Intensely local, often sentimental and antiquarian, 
and rarely experimental in form, his three volumes 
of poetry are interesting mainly as illustrations of 
the conservative and local-color tendencies of much 
of the Southern revival and as apprentice work for 
Heyward’s novels and plays. 

As an interpreter of the Southern Negro, Heyward 
was most successful with his first novel, Porgy, a 
sympathetic record of the life of a group of exotic 
human beings. Not oversentimentalized like earlier 
Negro novels, Porgy had no politico-social axe to 
grind and was thus based on unstated premises of the 
aristocratic Southern tradition. Unaware of these 
premises, Northern readers often confused Heyward’s 
humanitarianism with social pleading. Hence, the 
book was the first Negro novel to find acceptance in 
both North and South. Fortunately, in the finished 
version Heyward omitted a stereotyped white love 
story found abortively in the manuscript. 

He wrote five other novels; but, except for Mam- 
ba’s Daughters, none approached the critical success 
of Porgy. His short story “The Half Pint Flask” is 
one of his soundest achievements. A conscious artist, 
Heyward strove always to break new ground, but was 
more successful when writing of the Negro, the 
subject with which the public associated his name. 
Also, in Peter Ashley his growing awareness of the 
evils underlying his beloved plantation tradition is 
evident; he wrote no “Southern” novels after this 
book. If he could not praise his region wholeheartedly, 
he would say nothing of it. 

With his wife as collaborator, he had gained suc- 
cess as the dramatist of Porgy, a new and colorful 
treatment of the Negro in the theatre. Alone, he 
wrote the less successful Brass Ankle, a drama of 
mixed blood. Then, with George and Ira Gershwin 
he shared in the creation of perhaps his most endur- 
ing work, Porgy and Bess, called the first American 
folk opera. Heyward’s often overlooked major role 
in its composition, both literary and musical, appears 
in his correspondence with George Gershwin. In 
1939, the year before his death, he and his wife suc- 
cessfully dramatized Mamba’s Daughters. 

Not a major figure, DuBose Heyward is neverthe- 
less interesting in his relationship to several signi- 
ficant phases of American literature: the regional 
novel and drama (especially on the Negro), the 
Southern literary renaissance, and particularly the 
Southern artist-gentleman tradition as modified by a 
degree of objectivity. 
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J. -H. ROSNY AINE AND HIS NOVELS: 
SOCIAL, ANALYTICAL AND PREHISTORICAL 


(Publication No. 6614) 


Lorrie Victor Fabbricante, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This is a study of the life and works of J. -H. 
Rosny Ainé (1856-1940). It comprises an introduction, 
five chapters, a conclusion and bibliography. 

Chapter One is devoted to a biographical sketch of 
the author, including a discussion of his origins, fam- 
ily and education. A glimpse is offered of his stay in 
England which provided the impetus for his first lit- 
erary endeavor, subsequent to which he returned to 
Paris, received encouragement to pursue a career as 
a writer from some of the leading men of letters of 
the day and became a member of the Académie Gon- 
court. In addition to Goncourt, he made the acquaint- 
ance there of Zola, Daudet, Huysmans and several 
other luminaries whose characters and discussions 
he recreates vividly. 

Rosny’s social novels furnish the theme of the sec- 
ond chapter. Approximately ten of his more impor- 
tant contributions to this field are summarized and 
analyzed in some detail with particular attention to 
the dominant philosophical questions treated there. 
Collectivism, evolutionism and altruism stemming 
from benevolent strength form the pivotal points of 
his social philosophy. The interminable conflict for 
survival in society is the leit-motif of the majority of 
these works. The chimerical nature of the belief in a 
rapid amelioration of the lot of mankind is everywhere 
stressed in contrast to the sagacious hope of a slow, 
evolutionary process. These novels are filled with 
deep sentiment and insight. 

The third chapter is a study of the author’s nov- 
els of manners and love, which, in addition to ana- 
lyzing the psychological pattern of the central char- 
acters, strive to paint manners and environment by 
putting before the eyes of the reader tableaux copied 
as closely as possible from reality. The central 
theme of the majority of these narratives is the cult 
of feminism and the equality of the sexes. The rami- 
fications of that subject such as marriage, prostitu- 
tion, divorce, the child and the family are traced at 
some length. There is a detailed study of several of 
Rosny’s indomitable heroines who are very likely 
among his finest characterizations, and display a 
moral fibre which is beyond reproach. Rosny here 
appears as the poet, the worshipper of strength and 
action, the unparallelled optimist and the defender of 
womankind against the depradations of male brutality. 
In his vision of the potential of nature Rosny worships 
youth and virginity which are the fountainheads of the 
strength to be deployed in the future. 

Chapter Five treats that phase of Rosny’s work - 
which is very likely his finest, judging from the preva- 
lent critical evaluation. These are his prehistoric 
and scientific novels, which, owing to his extensive 
scientific training, Rosny was able to write with an 
air of veracity and authenticity. Here was a subject 
calculated to startle a highly imaginative mentality 
such as Rosny’s. He fills in the lacunae left by 
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thorough documentation by employing the ingredients 
of fantasy and intensely dramatic situations. He here 
allows his fancy to roam at will in the field of Pre- 
history, a science rich in facts and even more so in 
hypotheses. Many of the novels are models of erudi- 
tion and imagination. 

The final chapter deals with the style and charac- 
ters of Rosny. The author’s adherence to Naturalism 
and his ultimate break with that school are also 
traced. His fluctuating, irresolute style is seen as 
the principal condeming feature of a vast, often un- 
even, but grandiose work. 
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THE RITMO CASSINESE 
(Publication No. 6623) 


Felix Marc Giordano, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The subject of this doctoral dissertation is an old 
poetical composition discovered a century and a half 
ago in a codex of the Monte Cassino Library. The 
composition has been the subject of a number of ar- 
ticles, essays and books written in an effort to deci- 
pher its meaning and to find a possible date for its 
composition. 

After a survey of the previous works written on 
the subject, the author proceeds to establish a pos- 
sible date of writing of the document by means of a 
paleographical analysis of it. The result of such an 
analysis indicates the end of the XII Century or the 
first half of the XIII Century as the probable epoch 
in which the particular copy of the Ritmo now in ex- 
istence was written. 

A linguistic analysis of the Ritmo, based on a 
comparison with other documents of the same region 
as the one in which the Ritmo was written, points to 
the early XIII Century as the time in which the old 
document was composed, and indicates that the Rit- 
mo is either in the hand of its composer, or a very 
close copy of the original. On the basis of this de- 
duction, and especially in view of the possibility that 
the Monte Cassino document may be the original 
copy, the author of the dissertation comes to the 
conclusion that the document must contain a minimum 
of scribal errors, and proceeds to a reading of the 
Ritmo based on this assumption. 

To arrive at a coherent meaning of the old docu- 
ment, Mr. Giordano separates the words in the diffi- 
cult passages in a new way, and succeeds in clarify - 
ing some points which had resisted the efforts of all 
previous investigators. 

The reading thus arrived at is intimately con- 
nected with the interpretation of the Ritmo given by 
the author, who sees the old document as a possible 
assertion of Catharist faith on the part of an unknown 
man who lived at Monte Cassino at least during the 
year 1231. 


This novel hypothesis is supported by the fact that 
in the year 1230 a number of Cathars were rounded 
up in Rome by the Inquisition, that some of them stood 
fast in their faith, and were burned; while others re- 
canted and were sent to Monte Cassino as penitents. 
It is suggested that one of this group had a relapse 
while at Monte Cassino, and wrote the Ritmo, which 
was perhaps meant to be an address to his compan- 
ions, in an effort to bring them back to the “true” - 
that is to the Catharist — faith. 

Further support for this hypothesis can be found 
in the fact that a number of words in the document 
can be read out of context and yet serve, individually 
and as a group, to point to the same conclusion of a 
Catharist origin. 
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RELIGIOUS TYPES IN SOME 
REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN NOVELS 
OF THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


(Publication No. 6513) 


Paul Albert Graber, Ph. D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The novels forming the subject of this study and 
the categories into which they were grouped for con- 
sideration are the following: 

DER ABENTEURER ROMAN 

Schnabel: Die Insel Felsenburg 
DER SENTIMENTALE ROMAN 
Gellert: Leben der schwedischen Grafin von 
G** 
La Roche: Geschichte des Fraulein von Stern- 
heim 
DER SATIRISCHE ROMAN 
Thimmel: Wilhelmine 
Nicolai: Das Leben und die Meinungen des 
Herrn Magister Sebaldus Nothanker 
Wieland: Die Abderiten 
DER BILDUNGSROMAN 
Wieland: Der golden Spiegel 
Agathon 

The religious types in these novels were analyzed 
and characterized. It was found that the essentially 
old-Protestant norm of the Felsenburg island Utopia 
gave way to a rationalistically determined individual- 
ism. Guild, for instance, was no longer absolute; 





























Gellert’s Countess was innocent because she did not 


sin knowingly. 

Man tested and established religious truth with 
his own reason. He no longer was saved by grace or 
the offices of a church, but because of his own de- 
serts. Sophie Sternheim earned a place in heaven in 
such a way through extensive social activity, but the 
heaven was an earthly one. At the same time she 
demonstrated a new, active shaping of one’s destiny 
which is all the more impressive because of the fact 
that it was a woman who was acting thus independently. 
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Nicolai inveighed against religious bigotry and 
preached a humane tolerance while Wieland at first 
satirizes the imagination when uncontrolled by rea- 
son as “Schwdrmerei.” However, his Agathon only 
with difficulty found his way back to the rational Vir- 
tue-Ideal after having tentatively established the sub- 
jective rights of intuition and emotion and a deeper 
religious experience, thus foreshadowing a new era. 
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PICARESQUE LITERATURE 
IN SPANISH AMERICA 


(Publication No. 6635) 


Margarita Blondet Hogan, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The novel, the most characteristic expression of 
picaresque literature, had relatively few exponents 
in America and these appeared at a considerably 
later date than in Spain. In surveying American lit- 
erature from the Colonial to the Contemporary Pe- 
riods one finds that picarism appears from the very 
beginning as a broad movement embracing all genres. 
Works of the most diverse nature have in common 
the author’s picaresque point of view for his evalua- 
tion of society. 

During the Colonial Period history is contaminated 
with picarism. The chronicler preoccupied with the 
news of the moment approached history with a pica- 
resque attitude, gathering gossip and scandal of colo- 
nial life. El carnero by Juan Rodriguez Freile is the 
most characteristic example of the chronicle of 
scandal. The satiric poets, Francisco de Terrazas, 
Mateo Rosas de Oquendo, Juan Caviedes, Esteban de 
Terralla y Landa, etc. shared the chroniclers’ atti- 
tude toward society. Their attacks were more direct 
and shameless. The picaresque element in the es- 
says of Antonio Paz y Salgado and José Mariano 
Acosta is more theoretical than active. Toward the 
end of this period a progressive evolution takes place 
in the picaresque attitude of writers, from a personal 
picarism of resentment against individuals and in- 
stitutions, to that of a positive ideal: the liberation 
of the Colonies. Concolorcorvo’s El Lazarillo de 
ciegos caminantes lies at the threshold of this new 
epoch and manifests both attitudes, besides the pres- 
ence of an acute, though personal problem, that of 
the racial factor. Mier’s picarism assumes the dis- 
guise of apologetic memoirs; Irizarri accomplishes 
a significant step toward the novelistic genre. The 
picaro author is still incapable of impersonalizing 
himself and entering on an aesthetic plane. These 
works and Tradiciones de Guatemala by José Batres 
Montufar are the most important picaresque works 
ante-dating the appearance of the first picaresque 
novel written in America, El Periquillo Sarniento 
(1816) by Jose Fernandez de Lizardi. This work 
manifests a definite technical influence of the Spanish 




















and French picaresque novel; however, it is animated 
in its intimate substance by an optimistic and positive 
conception of life, which is undeniably American in 
character. El Periquillo initiates also the “costum- 
brismo.” Guillermo Prieto, Manuel Payno, Luis G. 
Inclan, José T. Cuéllar, etc. continued the picaresque 
satire in their study of contemporary manners of so- 
ciety. Ricardo Palma’s unique and celebrated Tra- 
diciones are animated by a picaresque conception of 
life. His picarism is artistic and theoretical. 

The picaro existed as a social character in Amer- 
ican reality since early colonial days. This social 
parasite, whose only positive drive in life had been 
his love of freedom, acquired in the New World a na- 
tional character. He was designated by special 
names: lépero, leperusco, macuteno, guaje, roto, 
vivo, palomilla, linyera, atorrante, etc. He expanded 
his radius of operation to the countryside and con- 
taminated the gaucho with his picaresque conception 
of life. Martin Fierro by José Hernandez is the most 
outstanding example of this American trait of the 
genre. 

Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
one detects a definite picaresque influence in the 
works of the most outstanding novelists and dramatists. 
Roberto Jorge Payré has used the picaro as the specu- 
lum of society in his effort to analyze Argentinean 
reality. José Rubén Romero in Mexico is the most 
outstanding contemporary cultivator of the picaresque 
novel in Spanish America. In Carlos Loveira’s Juan 
Criollo, Ricardo Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra, 
Manuel de Castro’s El Padre Samuel, the artistic and 
technical elements of the picaresque novel have been 
adjusted to the most daring adaptations of the modern 
novel. In other works foreign to the genre, the sub- 
stantive elements of picaresque ideology have had a 
definite influence. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


(Publication No. 6651) 


Mildred Christophe Kuner, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


William Somerset Maugham occupies a unique po- 
sition in English Letters. He has written one of the 
recognized great novels of his day, two or three ex- 
cellent comedies, several notable essays, and a dozen 
short stories which rank with the best of Maupassant 
or Chekhov. On the continent his prestige is high: in 
Germany, he has been the subject of a scholarly mono- 
graph by Helmut Papajewski of the University of 
Halle; and in France he enjoys not only the favour of 
the public but the esteem of the critics, among them 
Professor Paul Dottin, who was the first to offer a 
significant appraisal of his work in two studies: W. 
Somerset Maugham et ses romans (1928) and Le _ 
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Théatre de Somerset Maugham (1937), Yet in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries he has too often been branded 
a “commercial” success — and consequently an ar- 
tistic failure -— or entirely overlooked in any serious 
discussion of modern literature. 

For this anomaly Maugham’s American champions 
are inclined to blame those who exalt the precious- 
ness of language and obscurity of thought; too often 
Maugham’s simple realism appears superficial and 
confining. Maugham goes even further in analyzing 
his own predicament by suggesting that his style of 
writing is not at present in favour with the intelli- 
gentsia. The clarity of his expression has eliminated 
the need for interpreters; while his desire primarily 
to entertain has alienated the serious-minded. Asa 
result, he has not been able to escape the accusation 
of frivolity. Moreover, since he has consistently 
clung to his favourite pose, “I went my own way with 
a shrug of the shoulder,” his imperturbable self-suf- 
ficiency has not enhanced his reputation. 

Admittedly Maugham lacks the gift of grandeur. 
He has himself said that he paints easel pictures, not 
frescoes. Yet when he fashions magazine stories for 
the amusement of his readers he is roundly berated, 
while creators of equally light literature, P. O. Wode- 
house or Noel Coward, for example, are spared. Al- 
though denying that Maugham has anything worthwhile 
to say, his detractors insistently rebuke him for not 
Saying it. 

Closely linked with the sin of commercialism is 
the charge brought against Maugham of compromise. 
Certainly in his attitude toward his profession he 
differs markedly from Shaw or Joyce. For Shaw, 
though hailed by some as a great dramatist, won pop- 
ular acclaim only after years of bitter struggling to 
educate his public. Yet fond though he was of money, 
a not uncommon trait, he never came to terms when 
his artistic principles were involved. James Joyce, 
on the other hand, preferring a different though equ- 
ally difficult course of action, chose “silence, exile, 
and cunning.” Less conscious of his audience and 
surely more sensitive, his appeal was to the subtlety 
of the few. And to the end he too retained his integ- 
rity. Maugham, however, although aware of more 
vital issues, has chosen trivial ones and has treated 
them trivially, stooping to the level of the masses 
instead of raising them to his. Herein, it is argued, 
lies his failure. 

In this study, an attempt is made to examine his 
personality and his philosophy in terms of his crea- 
tive output, to balance him against his contemporaries, 
and to arrive at an evaluation of his contributions. 
Beginning with his writing career in 1897, his de- 
velopment as a writer is traced, his literary experi- 
ments are weighed, and the influences of past writ- 
ers and present conditions are noted. Maugham 
himself has furnished the clue to his literary pattern 
decade by decade: “In my twenties, the critics said 
I was brutal, in my thirties they said I was flippant, 
in my forties they said I was cynical, in my fifties 
they said I was competent, in my sixties they said I 
was superficial.” A detailed analysis of almost 
sixty years of creative effort successfully applied 
to four different media may give the reader some in- 
dication of Maugham’s achievements. 
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MODERN TRAGEDY: FIVE ADAPTATIONS 
OF ORESTEIA AND OEDIPUS THE KING 
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Recent writers in France and America, searching 
for the tragic hero, have in several instances re- 
turned to Greek tragic themes. They appear to have 
been trying to do several things: they have been try- 
ing to describe man in terms of timeless rather than 
transitory evaluations; they have been looking for 
stability in an era of chaos and spiritual uncertainty; 
they have been seeking ways of reconciling a realistic 
outlook upon man’s situation with a conviction that 
human life is to be valued and that man can be great; 
and they have been restating in modern terms the 
classic problems and the classic commonplaces which 
represent human wisdom. The most significant of 
such adaptations are those of Oedipus the King and 
the Oresteia, by, respectively, Gide and Cocteau, and 
O’Neill, Giraudoux, and Sartre. 

Gide’s OEdipe, a drama of ideas substituting wit 
for passion, presents a hero torn between satisfac- 
tion and creativity, between “grace” and responsibility, 
between licence and true freedom. God, OEdipe fi- 
nally realizes, is within himself, but also more im- 
portant than himself. OEdipe gives up what he has 
and is for the sake of what he can become, and in so 
doing affirms the importance of freedom based on 
knowledge and of greatness based upon the acceptance 
of paradoxical truth. 

Cocteau’s OEdipe, in La Machine infernale, is the 
victim of malicious gods who turn his every action 
against him and, by hiding the future from him, in- 
sure that he will continue actively on the way to his 
doom. Ostensibly a demonstration of the creation of 
a legendary hero by exemplary suffering, the play 
fails, despite ingenuity and occasional poetic insights, 
to seem more than a diverting but sometimes vulgar 
comedy. 

Mourning Becomes Electra, by O’Neill, is an at- 
tempt to modernize the Oresteia by substituting 
Freudian theory for the more generalized and sug- 
gestive Greek mythology. The dark, passionate 
drama which results, largely bypassing the question 
of justice so important in Aeschylus, might have de- 
veloped a sense of inevitable doom were the conflict 
between duty and desire, conceived in Freudian terms, 
sufficiently suggestive to carry the full sense of a 
tragic action. 

Giraudoux’s Electre presents a heroine who rep- 
resents absolute justice and who is opposed by the 
short-sighted insistence upon compromise of the 
other characters. Such a figure must destroy all op- 
position, or be destroyed, for compromise means the 
end of her. But when Electre does destroy her city, 
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there remains no place where what she stands for 
may remain in action. Though Electre is eternal, 
and perfect, she and the world cannot exist together. 

Les Mouches, by Sartre, presents an existential- 
ist hero, Oreste, who must by action create himself, 
since he has no essence until he has created one, and 
since he desires to be in the whole sense. Taking 
upon himself the guilt of the people of Argos, Oreste 
accepts the Flies, representing death, which have 
prevented the city’s progress. He departs, having 
accepted the fact of death, knowing that his life is 
his to fashion as he chooses. 

Each of these plays recognizes the paradoxical 
nature of man’s situation and each presents an affir- 
mation of the importance of the world, despite suf- 
fering, and of man himself, because of it. It is only 
if life is at once destructive and valuable that tragedy 
is possible. 
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LENORMAND’S DRAMA IN THE 
LIGHT OF HIS CONFESSIONS 


(Publication No. 6665) 
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This study is an attempt to define the preponder- 
antly autobiographical inspiration of the plays of 
Henri-René Lenormand (1882-1951). It is evident from 
his Confessions d’un auteur dramatique (volume I, 
1949, and volume II, 1953) that most of his leading 
characters were direct images of himself or repre- 
sentations of various facets of his own temperament. 

Lenormand’s works display a preoccupation with 
introspective exploration, hidden motivations, and 
the uncovering of the fearful truths that haunt men 
and frustrate them in their efforts to adapt them- 
selves to the world of reality. Lenormand’s theatre 
represents the projection of repressed forces in his 
own life, forces which would have destroyed him had 
they not become the subject matter of his plays. 

The first part of the study deals with the events 
and patterns of his life, the early years with his over- 
protective parents, the constant conflicts between 
fantasy and reality which tortured him and developed | 
in him a creative, imaginative mind, with a strong 
fascination things erotic and exotic. 

Lenormand’s dramas were born of his many voy- 
ages, mostly outside France, notably in Africa. He 
was impressed with the physical forces of nature, 
and the peculiarities of other climates and other 
civilizations. These voyages were escapes into 
space. His characters were people like himself, 
struggling to find meaning in life and perpetually an- 
alyzing themselves in an absurd and meaningless 
world. 

The second part of this study is concerned with 
the main themes of Lenormand’s work. He expresses 





the human tragedy and inner conflicts of man, incap- 
able as he is of mastering the ill-defined forces that 
motivate him from within or beset him from without. 
First, man is at odds with external forces, natural 
and supernatural; secondly, with other men; finally 
with himself. 

When man seeks happiness by pitting himself 
against implacable natural forces or by searching into 
the realms of the supernatural, he will be crushedand 
defeated. The struggle of man against other men is 
made manifest particularly in terms of social prob- 
lems arising from colonization and the injustices of 
racial and religious prejudice. The struggle of man 
against himself Lenormand characterizes as the 
most destructive force of all. He emphasizes uncon- 
scious sexual conflicts as the most disruptive. He 
portrays the artist as one who, in order to achieve 
personal license, makes a philosophy of his own neu- 
rotic conflicts: oedipal drives, homosexual fears, 
and irresolute love and hate. Every man wants to be- 
lieve himself to be like other men, but is driven by 
an inner monster that governs his actions. 

Lenormand’s characters, anxious and pathological, 
unable to accept responsibility, struggle to escape 
reality by evasion and finally by suicide. It is note- 
worthy that this was not the course the playwright 
followed in his own life and that the characters he 
created were his haunting demons. They descended 
into the depths far more than he did, but it was be- 
cause they were like himself that he possessed such 
insight and left a mark of originality on the theatre of 
his day. 
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THE ATTITUDES OF THE SPANISH 
AMERICAN PEOPLE AS EXPRESSED 
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The coplas or folk songs of Spanish America are 
subjected in this study to the techniques of the Quali- 
tative Content Analysis Method. The purpose is to 
construct a picture of the cultural patterns of the 
Spanish American people and to discover their atti- 
tudes toward the elements and events that constitute 
their natural and cultural environment. 

More than three thousand coplas representing the 
various Spanish American countries were gathered 
from existing printed collections. One third of these 
coplas was selected, by random sampling, and sub- 
jected to the direct analysis of content and attitudes 
expressed. 

The ten chapters comprising the study are organ- 
ized into three parts. The first part delineates the 
purpose and background of the dissertation and gives 
the definitions of copla, qualitative content analysis, 
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and attitude, which are the major concepts used in 
the study. 

The second part consists of the analysis itself 
and deals with the major categories: attitudes to- 
ward Nature (sky, rivers, mountains, fields, animals, 
plants), attitudes toward the self and others (the self, 
others, physical characteristics, women, marriage, 
children), attitudes toward work and leisure (occupa- 
tions, recreation, festivities, sports, games, folk 
dances, folk songs, humor), attitudes toward the home 
and the community (the home, towns, the native land, 
neighboring countries), and attitudes toward life 
(popular wisdom, religion). 

In the third part are the conclusions, some sug- 
gestions as to the possible uses of this study in 
American schools and colleges, and an appendix giv- 
ing a numerical summary of the coplas and their 
categories. 

There seems to be implicit in the coplas a gen- 
eral attitude of acceptance by the individual of him- 
self, and of the forces or elements that constitute 
his environment. The individual perceives the con- 
crete or immediate experience, and reacts to it in an 
emotional or lyrical way. In the expression of his 
ideas and feelings, he will emphasize the beauty or 
harmony of things, or the absence of those two attri- 
butes, perhaps more than their usefulness. 

The unharmonious, the odd, and sometimes the 
unfamiliar, furnish the Spanish American common 
man with elements for his sense of humor. This he 


directs at himself or at others, especially at their 
appearance in general or at some physical character- 


istic. Wit, humor, verbal play, are evident in the 
coplas dealing with interpersonal relationships, but 
with an undercurrent of love or general acceptance 
and respect. 

Besides the insights the coplas give into the atti- 
tudes of the people, they bring information about the 
material culture of the Spanish American nations, 
the products of the soil, the products of man’s indus- 
try, and the language and customs of the people. 
This makes the coplas worthwhile material for the 
study of the Spanish American culture and language. 

The vocabulary and phraseology of the coplas are 
among the closest approximations to the spoken lan- 
guage of the common people. This language is usu- 
ally correct, standard, Spanish. Also, because of 
their genuine poetry, the coplas furnish the esthetic 
and lyrical tone of the language, the culture, and the 
spirit of the people. 
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ARTHUR YOUNG, TRAVELLER AND OBSERVER 
(Publication No. 6672) 


John Harlan Middendorf, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Today Arthur Young (1741-1820) is chiefly known 
by general readers for his Travels in France during 
1787-89 and by historians and economists for his _ 
work as a popularizer of techniques and attitudes 
which greatly helped to advance the Agricultural Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century. The purpose of this 
thesis is first, to present a brief sketch of Young’s 
life as it appears in his Autobiography, accounts of 
contemporaries, and unpublished correspondence; and 
second, to trace his development as a writer of travel 
literature and to evaluate his travel works (through 
England in 1769-71, through Ireland in 1776-79, 
through France, Spain, and Italy in 1787-89) as sources 
of information about the everyday life of all 
classes and as reflections of certain ideas and atti- 
tudes popular in the eighteenth century: the pictur- 
esque, the “new husbandry,” the “back to nature” 
movement, mercantilism, laissez faire, and the grow- 
ing political liberalism which led to many English- 
men’s early support of the French Revolution. 

Alert, inquisitive, receptive — within limits — to 
shifting beliefs, Young in his written travels reveals 
a mind unprofound, inconsistent, but well able to pre- 
sent in journalistic prose the observations of his 
wide-ranging eye as well as simplified populariza- 
tions of current aesthetic, economic, and political 
theories. Gradually he developed a writing technique 
well suited to his main purpose, which was to dis- 
seminate agricultural information to as wide an audi- 
ence as possible. His first travels were a chaotic 
jumble of statistics, personal adventures, and de- 
scriptions of the gardens and seats of the nobility. 

His last work was divided into two parts: the first, 

a daily journal, and the second, a collection of essays 
containing economic and political data and evaluations. 
In his last tour he thus combined the humanist’s in- 
terest in men and manners and the scientist’s inter- 
est in the physical world and the institutions of man. 

The early travels in England contain some of 
Young’s lifelong beliefs and interests: his absorption 
in matters agricultural; his essential political con- 
servatism; his mercantilist’s attitude toward the 
lower classes, an attitude based upon the doctrine of 
the utility of poverty; and his interest in and criti- 
cism of gardens and landscapes. In these and subse- 
quent travels he often expressed belief in the classi- 
cal and Rousseauistic clichés lauding country life as 
the best. These ideas are best expressed in his An- 
nals of Agriculture, his essays on political economy, 
and one of his four novels, The Adventures of Emmera. 

A Tour in Ireland (1780) shows the effect upon 
Young of his travel experience, his wide reading in 
economic and agricultural literature, and his knowl- 
edge of contemporary social, economic, and political 
conditions in England and Ireland. In Ireland he still 
supported the cause of large-scale commercialized 
agriculture, but his sympathetic accounts of lower 
class conditions, his realization of the oppressive 
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nature of the English government of the Irish (espe- 
cially the Roman Catholics), and his advocacy ofa 
more liberal commercial policy all point to a gradual 
liberalizing of his philosophy that may in part be at- 
tributed to the climate of opinion in which he moved. 
By 1792, when he published his Travels in France, 
Young’s liberal — though not radical — politics had 
led him to champion the Revolution. His book is 
therefore an extensive condemnation of the Old Re- 
gime. France he found agriculturally backward, po- 
litically oppressed. Its lower classes were ex- 
ploited; its upper, stagnant. He offered as a remedy 
for these conditions a formula compounded of the 
British Constitution, the new husbandry, and a quali- 
fied laissez faire. His later turning away from the 
Revolution lies outside the scope of this study. 
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In the years since its original publication in the 
1920’s, the Correspondance of Jacques Riviére and 
Alain-Fournier has attracted much critical interest. 
It has been studied as the record of a unique friend- 
ship and as the revelation of the personalities of two 
well-known individuals. It has also been considered 
as the key to the artistic development of each writer. 
Less attention has been focussed on still another and 
perhaps more valuable aspect of this correspondence 
— its importance as a document for the understand- 
ing of a particularly interesting period of French 
life. The years of the Correspondance, 1905 to 1914, 
coincide exactly with what may be considered the de- 
ciding decade of the first half of our century. 

Immediately after 1918, it was customary to look 
upon the war as the dividing line between two cen- 
turies. More recently, it has become apparent that 
in reality the pre-war years were vital years of 
transition wherein two ages confronted each other. 
The unprecedented interest in the young generation, 
characteristic of the years 1905-1914, even then in- 
dicated a presentiment of the role that these men 
were to play in the development of post-war thought. 
Riviére and Fournier are representative of this youth 
in general. More particularly, in the arts, they fore- 
shadow with incredible surety the trends which typify 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

Because both Riviére and Fournier had chosen 
literature as a career, their interests lay predom- 
inantly in that field. The discovery of the Symbolists 
in 1903 initiated for them a long series of adven- 
tures which were to culminate in admirations which 
must be considered definitely avant-garde. Indeed 











by 1906, the Symbolists and Barrés — to whose 
charms Riviére had succumbed —- gave way to André 
Gide and Paul Claudel, obscure and prophetic names 
in those pre-war years. But even this greatest dis- 
covery did not dull the young men’s curiosity and 
many other now famous names fill the pages of their 
correspondence. Their letters presage too the cos- 
mopolitanism of the post-war by revealing a keen in- 
terest in foreign literatures, while at the same time 
they highlight an essential trait of the French world 
of letters in those years by underlining the important 
role played by literary magazines such as the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise. oe 

The literary leanings of the two friends are closely 
paralleled in their other cultural interests. With 
their contemporaries, they loved Debussy, but they 
were quick to grasp the significance of Stravinsky’s 
innovations. They admired Cézanne and the Impres- 
Sionists, but very soon they were swept into the newer 
currents in painting with Gauguin and Rouault and 
Rousseau. 

There is more in the Correspondance than this 
vivid and well-informed picture of artistic activity. 
There is a world of miscellaneous information as 
valuable as it is fascinating. But of all the matters 
discussed, the most poignant and certainly one of 
focal interest in any study of the epoch is the drama 
of their spiritual evolution. Torn between Claudel 
and Gide, living as they did at a time and in a milieu 
which saw an amazing religious revival, Riviére and 
Fournier give truly impressive testimony of their 
generation’s inquiétude. 

On the moral, social, artistic planes, the Corre- 
spondance of Jacques Riviére and Alain-Fournier is 
a particularly intelligent and unbiased commentary 
on the French scene between 1905 and 1914. That 
these young men truly represent their epoch has been 
confirmed by the eagerness and the gratitude with 
which their contemporaries have accepted them as 
spokesmen of their generation. 
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JACQUES RIVIERE AND 
HIS LITERARY CRITICISM 


(Publication No. 6686) 


Blanche Adelle Price, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Raised in a family of the upper bourgeoisie in 
Bordeaux, Riviere was sent to Paris at the age of 
seventeen to prepare for an academic career. He 
first studied at the lycée Lakanal where he met Alain- 
Fournier, who became his closest friend and whose 
sister he later married. When he failed to place in 
the competitive examinations for entrance to the 
Ecole Normale, he returned to Bordeaux to study 
philosophy at the university and to complete his mili- 
tary service before returning to Paris permanently. 
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During these early years, from his seventeenth 
to his twenty-sixth, he underwent the influence of his 
literary masters: Barrés, Claudel and Gide, tried 
to resolve his religious conflicts, abandoned an aca- 
demic career, and under the guidance of André Gide 
began his career as a writer associated with the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 

From 1907 to 1914 he wrote critical articles for 
various reviews. The most important of these, in- 
cluding his essays on Claudel, Gide and Baudelaire, 
were collected in Etudes. His brilliant analysis of 
symbolism and the modern novel in “Le Roman 
d’aventure” was printed in the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise in 1913 and seemed to herald, though uninten- 
tionally, Du c6té de chez Swann (1913) by Proust 
which satisfied the requirements of the novel as de- 
scribed by Riviére. His third important pre-war 
critical study was a long essay on “Rimbaud” in 
which he stressed the mystic qualities of the poet. 
The essay was published posthumously although Ri- 
viere later abandoned his point of view and never had 
time to rewrite the essay. 

During World War I Riviére spent four years as 
a prisoner of war in Germany and Switzerland. Once 
more he faced the problem of religious faith and 
seems to have decided against conversion. A la 
trace de Dieu and his first novel Aimée were written 
during this period. 

After the war as editor of the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, as writer and critic, Riviére became one 
of the most influential literary men of Paris. His 
mature work of this second period of his productive 
life, from 1919 to his death in 1925 at the age of 
thirty-eight, is of high quality. He was concerned 
principally with general literary problems: he bat- 
tled against lyricism and moralism in the novel and 
showed how movements like Dada demonstrated the 
ultimate fallacy of the lyrical approach to the study 
of human nature. He helped establish the literary 
reputation of Marcel Proust who, he thought, had re- 
newed the excellence of French literature through 
his intellectual approach to emotion, sentiment, and 
the manifestations of the subconscious. He especially 
commended Proust for his return to Classicism and 
his positivist approach to the study of human nature. 

As a critic Riviére holds a high place among the 
critics of his day. He wrote little in comparison 
with Thibaudet and Du Bos, but his “criticism in 
depth” was an original and brilliant form of analysis. 
He can be termed a psychological critic who, had he 
lived longer, might have become interested in psycho- 
analytical criticism. He is also a creative critic 
whose essays and method can be compared with those 
of Diderot, Baudelaire and Gide. 

This dissertation presents and evaluates Riviére’s 
work. It also seeks to give proportion to a career 
that has often been distorted so that Riviére’s re- 
ligious problem and literary discipleship outweigh 
his mature contributions to the world of letters. The 
bibliography attempts to be complete and to give all 
of Riviére’s known works as well as references to 
him and his work in reviews and books. 
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THE FRENCH FACE OF EDGAR POE 
(Publication No. 6688) 


Patrick Francis Quinn, Ph. D. 
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It was Baudelaire’s intention to make the name of 
Poe a great name in France. He succeeded so well 
that the enthusiasm of the French response to Poe 
has remained virtually undiminished since 1857. Yet 
in his own country Poe has not been held in anything 
like the same esteem. A study of the French case 
for Poe may help us to bring a new appreciation to 
one of our own writers. 

The Poe whom Baudelaire made famous was the 
Poe of the Tales, and it is with this side of his work 
that the present study is chiefly concerned, Some 
French writers have stressed the logical, the 
“French” character of Poe’s mind. But others, prob- 
ing deeper, have urged that the tales of Poe should be 
read as indirect, symbolical dramatizations of psy- 
chological states. In 1933 this contention was given 
explicitly psychoanalytical formulation by Marie 
Bonaparte. However, the same general view may be 
traced back through Mauclair, Lauvriére, Kahn, and 
others, to Poe’s first great sponsor, Baudelaire. 

The perfectionist zeal with which Baudelaire 
worked on his translations testifies to the conviction 
that lay behind his frequent assertions of how his 
discovery of Poe had excited him. A history of his 
attachment to the personality and work of Poe also 
Shows how deep-seated this conviction was. In his 
translations Baudelaire sought to present a faithful 
image of Poe’s genius, and in the very organization 
of his Poe anthologies we have one index of how well 
Baudelaire had understood his author. Another is the 
quality of the translations. Naturally, Baudelaire 
made some mistakes; and occasionally he improved 
on the originals. But the defects and the improve- 
ments are in approximate balance. In Baudelaire’s 
French the work of Poe is not made better than it is 
in English. The affinity that existed between Poe and 
Baudelaire does much to explain the excellence of 
the latter’s translations. In some features of their 
personal lives and characters, but especially in their 
ideas on politics, art, dreams, and the cognitive func- 
tion of poetry, these two writers were of remarkably 
similar mind. To analyze how the concept of dread 
is treated in Baudelaire’s poetry and in Poe’s stories 
is to see how specific was the affinity that existed 
between the two men. 

In the light of the French response to Poe we may 
read his work with enlarged understanding. Arthur 
Gordon Pym, for example, has long been considered 
in France as one of Poe’s major tales. Following 
the lead of Baudelaire and others, we may see this 
short novel as the record of a truly imaginary voyage, 
moving along the frontier between the real world and 
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the world of dreams. Because of its unusual length it 
incorporates most of Poe’s principal themes, and a 
close study of it reveals how Poe should be read. 
The Doppelganger theme, as treated in Pym, reap- 
pears in several other stories. Poe’s recurrent in- 
terest in it is very characteristic of him, an index of 
his divided sensibility: Dupin vs. Usher. To this di- 
vision may be traced the rationalistic cast of his 
criticism and poetry, and, oppositely, the freer, 
more intuitive work he did in fiction. Throughout his 
work a dominant concern is with the problem of Be- 
ing, a philosophical problem, properly. However, in 
what Baudelaire called les profondeurs d’Edgar Poe 
this problem is treated in imaginative rather than 
intellectual terms. Thus the experience we have in 
reading Poe’s best stories is one of participating in 
the intuitive operations of a great “ontological imag- 
ination.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY NOVEL OF ECUADOR 
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Since early colonial times Ecuador has undergone 
exceptional cultural and political influences from 
Europe. The contemporary novelists have followed 
the historical pattern in trying to impose a modern 
European political idea on a traditional conservative 
Spanish culture. 

A social emphasis pervades the contemporary 
novel of Ecuador, a country of violent conflicts be- 
tween the opposing forces of the old conservative 
elements and the new liberal ones. The novelists 
dwell on prostitution, illiteracy, alcoholism anda 
host of other problems, but their primary concern is 
with the relationships of the various racial groups, 
the Indian, Cholo and White in the highland region and 
the Montuvian, Cholo, Negro, Mulatto and White in 
the coastal region of Ecuador. Inevitably there is a 
sameness about their ideology as they insist upon a 
vague kind of socialism fused with humanitarian 
idealism and a belief in the eventual triumph of jus- 
tice. 

A further component of the Ecuadorian novel is 
the insistence upon sexual abnormalities. The sex- 
ual emphasis is combined with what these writers 
mistakenly consider to be Freudianism, and they in- 
sist that sexual aberrations and violence are vital 
factors in Ecuadorian life. 

Descriptions of nature and local color abound. 
Nature is looked upon usually as the enemy of man, 
and constant reference is made to wakes, fiestas, 
cock fights, and the customs, habits and local super- 
stitions of different regions of Ecuador. 

The novels reveal a refreshing use of popular 
language and a special kind of novelistic technique. 


The language is full of colloquial forms. Many occur 
in the popular Spanish spoken everywhere, but along 
with this universal popular speech, constructions and 
words peculiarly Ecuadorian or derived from Quichua 
emerge to impart a purely local flavor. 

Excessive symbolism, which occurs in almost all 
the novels, often results in a violation of theme 
rather than in a successful extension of it. The expo- 
sition is short and choppy, and the novelists deliber- 
ately cultivate simplicity to reflect what they term 
their new sensibility. To emphasize different aspects 
of the social scene, they make use of several sub- 
plots or a series of short stories connected by a cen- 
tral theme. 

The novelists have been subjected to heterogene- 
ous foreign influences, among them those of: Dos- 
toievski, Andreyev, and Gorki of Russia; Zola and 
Barbusse of France; Mann and Remarque of Germany; 
Norris, Sinclair and Dos Passos of the United States; 
Hamsun of Norway; Pirandello of Italy; and Mariano 
Azuela, José E. Rivers, Alcides Arguedas, Manuel 
Gonzalez Prada and especially José Carlos Mariategui 
of Latin America. 

Although all of the novels possess the character - 
istics mentioned before, the principal Ecuadorian 
novelists emphasize different aspects of the con- 
temporary scene. Jose de la Cuadra dwells on the 
sexual phenomena and mental aberrations of the 
Montuvians; Demetrio Aguilera Malta deals with the 
Cholo of the islands and his relationship to the natural 
environment; Alfredo Pareja y Diez Canseco, ina 
more sophisticated manner, portrays the Cholos of 
Guayaquil; Jorge Icaza vehemently defends the high- 
land Indian; and Enrique Gil Gilbert combines his hu- 
manitarian ideals and insistence upon the goodness of 
the Ecuadorian masses with lyric outbursts of poetic 
prose. 

Never before in South America have novelists so 
savagely and continually attacked the society which 
produced them. Although the novel as an instrument 
for remedying the social ills of their country has 
proved ineffective, they have brought the Ecuadorian 
novel to a high prestige in literary circles, and many 
of the individual novels deserve high rank among the 
Spanish American fictional works of the last twenty 
years. 
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A leading symbol in twentieth-century English lit- 
erature, the rose serves as illustration of the tech- 
niques and attitudes of contemporary writers. Since 
the rose symbol as well as the symbolic method in 
general has roots in the literary and cultural past, 
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a full understanding of its significance in our age re- 
quires an understanding of its role in that body of 
preceding literature from which it seems to derive 
its heritage. 

The symbol, defined as the concrete embodiment 
of a conception too complex or mysterious to be ade- 
quately expressed in any other way, often serves in 
the writing of our time as vehicle for reconciling 
traditional and personal significances. In the litera- 
ture of the middle ages, and most notably in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, the rose was established as symbol 
of ultimate Love in its various manifestations, wo- 
man, Virgin, Christ, God. The centuries following 
the supremacy of Catholicism, on the other hand, 
showed the flower growing steadily further away 
from the Church until in the romantic age it became 
the private symbol of highly subjective, individual 
ideals. But whether at the orthodox Catholic extreme 
respresented by Dante or at the almost incompre- 
hensibly private extreme represented by Mallarme, 
the rose remained essentially an affirmative symbol 
of desired fulfillment. 

It is primarily as a vehicle for the expression of 
any flowering which might redeem the present time 
that the rose appears with such frequency in modern 
English literature. And such flowering is most often 
expressed through the symbolic union of personal 
with traditional meanings. William Butler Yeats, es- 
sentially a nineteenth-century romantic in his early 
poetry, nevertheless anticipated present-day sym- 
bolists in harmonizing through the medium of an 
elaborate rose his particular conflicts, longings, and 
loves, with an established, if esoteric system of be- 
lief. Writers of succeeding decades, seeking hope, 
integration, or expression in a disturbed, and to 
many an alien world, often used symbols drawn from 
public sources to communicate their complex reac- 
tions to the problems of their times. 

Since by the twentieth century the rose had be- 
come the accepted symbol of almost every positive 
value, it is not surprising to find that in contempo- 
rary literature it has been used to convey a great 
diversity of meanings. Preeminently a symbol of 
fulfillment, it operates now, as always, with equal 
frequency on the religious or secular plane. Within 
these general categories, however, it serves as the 
flexible vehicle for a variety of hopes and beliefs 
ranging from Virginia Woolf’s attempts to find ulti- 
mate meanings in subjective, evanescent human emo- 
tion, through D. H. Lawrence’s efforts to create an 
individual, transcendental system, to Edith Sitwell’s 
return to the traditional pattern of redemption of- 
fered by the Christian faith. 

Most notable among modern, affirmative roses 
are those of T. S. Eliot’s later poetry and of James 
Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses. While 
their symbol is derived from the same traditional 
sources, Joyce and Eliot differ from each other in 
using Dante’s rose of heaven to opposite ends. Al- 
though rejecting the framework of Catholic superna- 
turalism, Joyce accepted Dante’s affirmations of love 
and rebirth and applied them to earthly life. Eliot, 
on the other hand, overlooking much of the human 
element in Dante, reflected in the rose a romantic 











image of medieval religion. Both, however, exemplify 
the contemporary quest for positive values, a quest 
which, when it does not lead to despair, inevitably 
ends in God or man. The rose, that through the ages 
has been able to convey the many variations within 
inevitable alternatives, has proved its symbolic ef- 
ficacy for the present day through both its recurrent 
appearance in a diversity of works and its major role 
in the complex writings of Joyce and Eliot. 
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Modern drama has been as stringently supervised 
as any art medium. In England, Ireland, America, 
and on the European Continent, each national theater 
has waged a struggle for freedom to perform the 
plays of its own choice. In Europe, the official cen- 
sorships that dated from the Renaissance were not 
able to prevent the growth of vigorous, social-con- 
scious national dramas. In the United States, in the 
absence of federal censorship, playwrights have been 
subjected to various unofficial pressures. Both these 
kinds of censorship are illustrated in the career of 
George Bernard Shaw. Since Shaw wrote at length on 
censorship and waged lifelong war against it, much 
can be learned from him concerning the arguments 
and methods of the opponents of censorship. 

In England, during the eighteen-eighties and nine- 
ties, Shaw encountered both official and unofficial 
censorship. Largely because his ideas were far in 
advance of public opinion, his novels went unpublished 
and his plays unproduced. After the highly signifi- 
cant banning of Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Shaw 
drastically modified his dramatic technique. 

At the turn of the century, Shaw led the opposition 
that brought the censorship to the attention of Parlia- 
ment and broke the power of the Examiner of Plays. 
He devoted many prefaces, articles, and letters to 
criticizing censorship and advocating tolerance. The 
struggle against the Examiner reached a climax in 
1909 when Parliament investigated stage censorship 
and licensing. That year Shaw’s Press Cuttings and 
and The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet were censored; 
it is probable that the “strategy” of the anti-censor- 
ship “campaign” had much to do with the treatment, 
if not the composition itself, of one or both of these 
plays. 

During and after World War I Shaw’s international 
fame granted him a measure of immunity from cen- 
sorship and enabled him to lend powerful support to 
the cause of freedom of expression. He opposed book 
and film censorship and extended his efforts on behalf 
of a free stage to Ireland, the United States, and Con- 
tinental Europe. 
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Shaw’s theatrical success in the face of censor- 
ship should not be mistaken for proof of the compara- 
tive innocuousness of censorship, as some recent 
writers have contended. Censorship has significantly 
hampered the serious dramatist and has not effec- 
tively curtailed the activities of those who deal in 
cheap and inferior plays. Dramatic censorship has 
fostered distrust of an institution that can make a 
vital contribution to the individual’s understanding of 
himself and the world around him, 
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Isolde Kurz (1853-1944) stands in an isolated po- 
sition in the field of German literature. Some literary 
historians are content to call her “a disciple of C.F. 
Meyer” while others say she is an “out-and-out” ro- 
manticist. Isolde Kurz and the Spirit of Hellas is in- 
tended to explain her position by pointing out the 
dominant force in her philosophy of life, her accept- 
ance of Hellenism as a spiritual ideal. Whereas the 
title might seem to indicate a specific rather than a 
basic study, an understanding of Isolde Kurz is im- 
possible without taking into account her conception of 
Hellas. Even her romanticism must be approached 
by way of her Hellenism, for it is entirely unlike the 
Romanticism of the early, or the Neo-romanticism of 
the late, nineteenth century. Her idea of Hellas is 
akin to that extolled by Winckelmann and Goethe, for 
she stresses the dignity of man and affirms the stand- 
ards of Greek literature and art. She was completely 
aware of the fact that her view was unhistorical, but 
she was satisfied that she had incorporated into it 
the elements which had produced the miracle of Per- 
iclean Athens. 

Her early orientation toward Hellas was due to 
the fact that she was taught the legends of Greece in 
place of the Christian stories that we might assume 
would have been part of her childhood training. Be- 
yond the tutoring given her by her mother, she edu- 
cated herself by omniverous reading. Her favorite 
literary fare was German translations of Greek 
works along with German and French stories dealing 
with Greek mythology. Her preoccupation with the 
ideas she found in Greek literature left her at odds 
with the morality and Christian ethics of her con- 
temporaries, and it was only after she had left Ger- 
many and lived in Florence that she was free to think 
and do as she pleased without censure. Here she be- 
gan writing, and her early heroines reflect her own 
struggle for personal independence. Some of them, 





like the heroines of ancient tragedy, rise up to bloody 
vengeance when their human rights have been crushed 
beyond endurance. Her humanistic attitude and her 
complete lack of understanding of the Christian tem- 
per of her times is vividly demonstrated in her in- 
terpretation of Christian figures. Her presentation 
of them with the same type of poetic licence that she 
believed the Greek dramatists had taken in portraying 
the members of the Olympic pantheon did not meet 
with the approval of the majority of her contempo- 
raries. Like many humanists, Isolde Kurz was at- 
tracted by the magnificently strong characters of the 
Italian Renaissance which became the subject matter 
of much of her writing. Her admiration, however, 
was limited to those who dedicated themselves to the 
reawakening of Greek culture, and her favorites were 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and Ippolito de’ Medici. 

Her affirmation of Greek literature influenced the 
concise form, clarity of expression and fair -minded- 
ness evident in her writings and contributed to her 
conception of tragedy. Her Hellenism is also obvious 
in the romantic aspects of her works, for she had 
lasting sympathy only with those romantic themes for 
which her “myth of Hellas” had given her some un- 
derstanding. For example, she could only imagine a 
feeling of unity with universal nature as part of the 
noon-day spell of Pan, the great god of nature. Her 
ideas of the poet as a medium for some higher power 
were taken from her interpretation of Plato as was 
her belief that love is the path to the Divine. 

Isolde Kurz’s Hellenism accounts for her stand- 
ing apart from the literary currents of her times. 
She saw herself in the place of Socrates contra mun- 
dum, and proceeded, as he did, to act according to a 
set of absolute ideals, no matter what the world 
thought. Her own standards were part of her “myth 
of Hellas,” which included the demand for personal 
independence and certain ideals of humanism: the 
joyful affirmation of life, the love of learning, and 
faith in the indomitable spirit of man. Finally it led 
her to adhere to standards of truth and beauty in lit- 
erature, and to think of the tragedy as the revelation 
of the triumph that the great individual must purchase 
by his death. 
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WILLIAM HALE WHITE 
(“MARK RUTHERFORD”): A CRITICAL STUDY 


(Publication No. 6718) 


Irvin Stock, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Although nearly forgotten by the general public, 
William Hale White has never been without distin- 
guished admirers, and his books are, in fact, among 
the most impressive writings of his time. He was 
born in Bedford on December 22, 1831, and was a 
devout Independent for his first twenty years. In 
1852, however, he was expelled from a Calvinist 
seminary, where he had been studying for the min- 
istry, for questioning the Bible’s unique inspiration. 
Thereafter, though he grew increasingly aware of the 
underlying truth of religion, it soon proved impossi- 
ble for him to accept the beliefs of any religious in- 
stitution or to take literally any religious dogma. He 
spent most of his working life in the civil service 
and died in 1913. 

He began his literary career with The Autobiogra- 
phy of Mark Rutherford (1881) and Mark Rutherford’s 
Deliverance (1885). These pretend to be the post- 
humous autobiography of a poor clerk — formerly a 
Dissenting minister — but they are in reality the au- 
thor’s personal confession, the story of his own loss 
of a literal faith amid the intellectual challenges of 
nineteenth century England, and of his own resigna- 
tion to a life harder and drabber and lonelier than he 
had dreamed of in his youth. All his other works, 
except his translations of the Ethic and the Emenda- 
tion of the Intellect of Spinoza and two small books 
of technical scholarship, were issued as further 
posthumous works of Mark Rutherford. 

Four novels followed the history of Rutherford: 
The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane (1887), a study of 
Puritan society in the two generations preceding that 
of the author; Mirian’s Schooling (1890), a Bildungs- 
roman in which a girl brought up without a religion 
learns through painful experience the age-old reli- 
gious lessons of acceptance of reality and self-re- 
pression; Catherine Furze (1893), a love story in 
which the experience called “conversion” in the 
Christian sects is shown to be a human experience, 
which one need not be a Christian — or religious — 
to recognize; and Clara Hopgood (1896), a study of 
two sisters, one living by reason and principle and 
the other by feeling and impulse, which demonstrates, 
not the superiority of one attitude to the other, but 
something more profound, the different ways each 
has of being both right and wrong. His other inportant 
writings are the three volumes called Pages, More 
Pages, and Last Pages from a Journal (1900, 1910 
and 1915), which contain stories, essays and maxims, 
two critical books, An Examination of the Charge of 
Apostasy against Wordsworth (1898) and John Bunyan 
(1904), and the prefaces to his Selections from John- 
son’s “Rambler” and to Carlyle’s Life of Sterling 
(both 1907). 

The writings of Hale White are valuable for a 
number of reasons. They show in all its actual com- 




































































plexity a portion of English society which is gener- 
ally caricatured and simplified — that of early nine- 
teenth century rural Puritanism. They instruct our 
own secular generation in the permanent, and pecu- 
liarly helpful, truths expressed symbolically in the 
language of religion. They affirm the two great 
Protestant ideas: that of the individual’s moral re- 
sponsibility and that of his right to decide for himself 
what is good and what is evil, an affirmation which 
accounts for Hale White’s remarkable affinity with 
André Gide, and which is especially needed today, 
when the prestige of the free conscious is in decline. 
And finally, they dramatize with great psychological 
subtlety the most moving problems of human life - 
the need for love, the conflict between feeling and 
reason, the discrepancy between our dreams and our 
capacities to realize them, the fear of death — pre- 
senting these problems in a style which, though often 
visibly a conquest over intense emotion, is the purest, 
most natural English since Bunyan. 
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DURANTY (1833-1880): ETUDE 
BIOGRAPHIQUE ET CRITIQUE 


(Publication No. 6720) 


Louis Edouard Tabary, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This dissertation deals with the life and works of 
Duranty, an exponent of the realism of “la sincérité 
dans l’art” in France in the 19th century, and a de- 
fender of the Impressionist painters. 

After a brief stay in the Civil Service of the 
French Second Empire (1853-1857), Duranty resigned 
in order to dedicate himself entirely to literature and 
art. He first joined the group of young men of let- 
ters and art critics that met in Paris around the re- 
alist painter Courbet at the “Brasserie Andler.” 
(c.1853- 1855.) 

There Duranty made the acquaintance of the novel- 
ist Champfleury who was then defending the art of 
Courbet; soon he came under the influence of Champ- 
fleury’s views on realism in literature. 

In November 1856 he founded Réalisme, a review 
which disappeared six months later after much ad- 
verse criticism from the conservative press. In 
1860 Duranty published his first novel: Le Malheur 
d’Henriette Gérard, soon to be followed by two 
others: La Cause du beau Gillaume and Les Com- 
bats de Francoise Du Quesnoy. In addition to the 
above mentioned novels, Duranty wrote short stories 
that appeared in various newspapers and reviews of 
the time; twenty of them have come down to us in 
three volumes. The literary writings of Duranty 
bear the characteristics of the doctrine he set forth 
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in Réalisme: imitation of nature, strict representa- 
tion of reality, careful observation and reproduction 
of exact sensations. 

In 1861 Duranty succeeded in opening a mario- 
nette theater in the Tuileries Gardens in Paris, 
which he operated until 1867; in 1862 he published a 
volume of twenty-four scenarios he had written and 
illustrated, in which the influence of Moliére’s farces 
is apparent. 

Duranty was also a columnist, writing on litera- 
ture, politics, modern art and ancient painting and art 
exhibitions, thus eking out a modest existence which 
he shared with his mistress. In the 1860’s he met 
most of the modern painters and became the friend 
of Edouard Manet, Degas, Fantin-Latour and of some 
lesser known artists: Legros, Bracquemond, Guille- 
met, Desboutins. 

In his articles on modern art, Duranty never 
ceased to advise the painters to devote themselves 
more and more to the reproduction of contemporary 
life: portraits, home, street and country scenes. 
This led him in 1876 to publish a pamphlet: La 
Nouvelle Peinture in which he praises the efforts 
made by most of the Impressionists in that direction. 

In spite of his increasing enthusiasm for modern 
and ancient art, Duranty kept up his interest in lit- 
erature. In 1864 he met Emile Zola and remained 
his faithful friend. Zola and his disciples (the group 
of Médan) considered Duranty the pioneer of the na- 
turalist movement. 
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OF A LITERARY CHARACTER 
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The almost unanimous recognition of Vautrin as 
one of the outstanding figures in Balzac’s Comédie 
humaine contributes to the surprise one feels at see- 
ing the piecemeal fashion in which he has been 
treated by critics of Balzac’s work. He is mentioned 
as an outstanding example of this virtue or of that 
vice. He is the subject of speculation concerning the 
living model from which he may have been drawn by 
Balzac, the realist. Delicacy and perhaps fear have 
almost halted there the exploration of this complex 
personality. Though the current era is fraught with 
more fears than were known in earlier periods, it is 
marked also by a certain lack of delicacy. Since 
Freud, Proust and Gide, the investigating eye sees 
deeper and the revealing pen arms itself with these 
names to shield its indiscretions. So much for the 








morals of the question. The main purpose of this pa- 
per is to investigate the formation of Vautrin, to ana- 
lyze his character and characteristics and to trace 
these where possible to their sources in living people, 
in fictional characters, in Balzac’s own personality 
and finally through Balzac’s earlier work to their 
union in the criminal hero. It was first necessary to 
piece together a biography from the bits of informa- 
tion scattered through the novels in which the half- 
romantic, half-realistic hero appears. This done, the 
life as a whole, insofar as it could be known, was 
used to establish certain main divisions of the charac- 
ter’s personality, and under these the individual char- 
acteristics could be appropriately grouped and ex- 
amined one by one. Since Balzac liked to give his 
characters a dominating passion around which all 
their activities are grouped and by which their rela- 
tionships with other people are governed, an attempt 
has been made to discover which of several such pas- 
sions attributed to Vautrin is the essential one and 
why it is so. The result of the analysis of individual 
traits seems generally to be a negative one as far as 
Balzac’s creative effort is concerned. For Vautrin 
has been called, and appears acctually to be, the off- 
spring of thirty-six fathers. Nevertheless Vautrin is 
different from the romantic heroes from which he de- 
rived and in some ways is a more Satisfying literary 
figure, largely as the result of Balzac’s literary 
technique and of his very personal attitude toward his 
hero. For this reason, some, though not exhaustive 
consideration has been given to these aspects of Bal- 
zac’s work. 
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A study of the Elizabethan stage must emphasize 
the importance of the staging of the court masque to 
the drama of the time. In its most rudimentary form, 
the masque was already popular by the time of Henry 
VIII’s accession to the throne. Under Elizabeth’s 
tutelage it demonstrated little of the lavishness and 
quality of spectacle to be found in the court perform- 
ances of James I, when in the hands of such talented 
writers as Jonson, Chapman, Campion, Daniel, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and others, and with the 
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architectural ingenuity of Inigo Jones, the English 
masque form experienced its greatest development. 
Proteus and the Adamantine Rock, 1594, is generally 
conceded to be the turning-point in the English evolu- 
tion of this dramatic composition. Edmund Spenser’s 
allusions to masques and masque-like entertain- 
ments in The Faerie Queene make it reasonably 
clear that such a masque form as that described in 
the Proteus piece was already well-known before 
Jonson’s time. 

The masque in the drama began to appear as 
early as Lyly’s time, when he and Peele and others 
were writing and producing plays for performance at 
Farrant’s Blackfriars. When this early indoor play- 
house ceased to be a place of production in the late 
1580’s, however, the masque made only sporadic ap- 
pearances in the drama of the next decade. When 
Burbage opened a second indoor house, again at the 
Blackfriars, masque-like dramas once more became 
common after 1608. This evidence strongly suggests 
that the indoor playhouse had something to offer the 
masque in performance which the more common 
open-air public theatres did not. Obviously, the Bur- 
bage Blackfriars afforded a chance for artificial il- 
lumination of the stage and was possessed of ade- 
quate dimensions to permit of the traffic of the 
masque with its many members and heavy equipment. 
To stage such entertainments, a producer had need 
of a well-equipped house; and apparently the Burbage 
Blackfriars met this requirement. The part played 
by the courtly audience in attendance at this house 
must not be overlooked, for it had long been accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of the masque in court and 
undoubtedly had an important influence upon the de- 
velopment of the masque-like drama. | 

Few authors saw fit to make the masque a com- 
ponent part of their plays. Instead, the masque was 
often drawn bodily into a drama for the apparent pur- 
pose of livening the proceedings or catering to audi- 
ence taste. To be sure, Tourneur’s The Revenger’s 
Tragedy serves as an excellent example of the 
masque as an integral part of a drama, furthering 
the action of the play to the degree of providing what 
amounts to a denouement, but such an integration of 
masque and drama cannot always be observed. Most 
masque-like interludes of unusual stage requirements 
were frequently reserved for the final acts of a play, 
as were all other scenes requiring elaborate use of 
stage equipment. This observation presupposes that 
most indoor playhouses afforded little, if any, stor- 
age space for the heavy, cumbersome machinery 
which was vital to such performances; consequently, 
by the act of postponing the masquing scenes to the 
fifth or final acts of a play, a dramatist was likely 
to be assured of an open stage for the free movement 
of his piece. 

The popularity of this short-lived dramatic form 
becomes apparent in the frequency with which the 
masque was exhibited within the plays of the Eliza- 
bethan-Jacobean period, especially within dramas 
written to be produced at one of the indoor playhouses. 
If these plays were produced even witha slight attention 
to the required staging, the drama of the period could 
not have been without its spectacular moments. 
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There is great uniformity in the Spanish of Jalisco, 
due perhaps to the early labors of the Franciscan 
Fathers in converting and instructing the Indian popu- 
lation. Later, the increase in population, the schools, 
the migrations of the people on religious pilgrimages 
or because of revolutions, tended to unify the lan- 
guage. Today, the national effort to eradicate illiter- 
acy may intensify said uniformity. 

The indigenous people of Jalisco constitute one 
eighth of the population, the white another eighth and 
the mestizo or mixed the remaining three quarters. 
The majority of the Indian descendants from the 
Toltec tribe, living around Tuxpan, are bilingual. 

Of the Huichol Indians, residing in the north of the 
state, some are bilingual. 

The first penetration of the conquerors into Jalisco 
reached the larger part of the Declives, the western 
part of the Medial-Central region and the South. 

This territory became the “Provincia de Avalos” in 
1522 and formed part of New Spain, not of New Gali- 
cia. The second penetration in 1524 reached as far 
as the Coast. The third penetration or real conquest 
and population of New Galicia occurred in 1530. The 
settlers were Basques, Leonese, Castillians but 
mostly men from Extremadura. 

The following phonetic pecularities of Jaliscan 
Spanish stand out: The medial timbre is a basic 
quality of all vowels especially the pairs i, u and e, o. 
Nasalization of vowels is minimal. The unstressed 
initial or interior protonic vowels are not lost and 
seldom weakened. A medial relaxed e sometimes 
voiced or unvoiced and at times nasalized is added 
to words ending in s and less frequently r and d 
when they appear in absolute final position. Hiatus 
is maintained in the combinations 0a, oe, ai and oi. 
Strong consonants are particularly noticeable for 
even in final position they remain intact. The as- 
pirate h, originally f, is common but with less regu- 
larity than in other Spanish-speaking places. The 
s is of predorsal type. The r in absolute final posi- 
tion presents an unvoiced or voiced assibilated 
sound; this seems to affect the timbre of e in infini- 
tives. The rr and initial r are voiced and assibilated. 
The SESEO is general but the LLEISMO has left no 


trace. 
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The irregularities in Morphology and Syntax are 
common not only in Jalisco but all Spanish America. 
The following are outstanding: a vacilation in the 
agreement of the pronoun with the subject or object 
complement; a decided preference in the spoken lan- 
guage for the periphrastic phrases in the exhortative 
forms; the imperfect subjunctive always ending in 
-ra; the adverb recién beginning to appear before the 
simple preterite; the adverbial phrase de oquis read- 
ily replacing de balde in familiar conversation. 

Of the linguistic divisions, the Lateral Division, 
which includes the isolated Coast and Declives on 
one side, is characterized by phonetic phenomena. 
The Diagonal Parallel Areas coincide with the old 
political division of New Galicia and are character - 
ized by morphologic and syntactical phenomena. The 
partial area, Central-Sur, falls within the “Provincia 
de Avalos,” which belonged to New Spain until 1824 
and is characterized by phonetic, morphologic and 
syntactical phenomena. The second partial area, 
which is diagonal, stands out because of archaisms. 
The third and last partial areas constitute the areas 
of the assibilated r. The peculiarities of the Spanish 
of Jalisco lie in its intonation and linguistic geog- 
raphy. 
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One of the most controversial issues that is met 
in the study of the historical development of the Ro- 
mance languages is the matter of the Chronology of 
the various stages of development between the time 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire and the time of 
the definite establishment of the Romance languages. 
There is little disagreement that the first text which 
is definitely Romance, the Oaths of Strasbourg, ap- 
peared in 842, but there is wide disagreement as to 
how long the Romance languages had been in exist- 
ence prior to the date of this document. The present 
study is centered around this problem of Chronology. 

Throughout the study the problem is approached 
in two ways. In the first place, there is an examina- 
tion of the linguistic phenomena in the Forum Judi- 
cum, a text from the Spanish Area. And in the sec- 
ond place, there. is a comparison point by point of 
the important aspects of this document with similar 
material from both the French and Italian Areas. 
This method is followed in order to achieve a 
broader perspective than that which the examination 
of a single text would have made possible. The pe- 
riod represented by the material under investigation 
extends from the seventh century through the eighth. 

In studies similar to this one there has usually 
been an attempt to determine whether the language 





employed by the scribes was artificial to the extent of 
not being comprehensible to the masses or whether it 
was representative of the spoken tongue for the most 
part. However, in the present study no such attempt 
has been made. Instead, based on the theory that the 
significant deviations from Classical Latin made by 
the scribes are representative of his spoken tongue, 
the conclusions of this study have been reached while 
limiting all considerations to these deviations. 

The investigation of the deviations from Classical 
Latin in these texts has revealed two facts of impor- 
tance. In the first place, the bulk of the phenomena 
seem to be indicative of Vulgar Latin rather than Ro- 
mance. And in the second place, there seems to be 
indicated a progressive development of phenomena 
when the eighth century texts are compared with the 
seventh. Since this latter condition would be true 
only of a living language, it has been proposed that 
the Vulgar Latin period extended to the eighth century. 
However, this conclusion has been proposed in the 
full realization that the evidence is indirect for the 
most part, and that, for this reason, the conclusion 
cannot be considered a definitely established fact. 
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This dissertation deals with the Italian abnormal 
developments of -arius,um and -aticus,um, which ac- 
cording to various scholars, are to be attributed to 
French influence. The suffixes in question, in their 
transition from Vulgar Latin to Italian, offer a rather 
varied assortment of forms, some of which did not 
develop in accordance with their normal pattern of 
phonetic transformation. -Arius,um, instead of pro- 
ducing -aio, -aro or learned -ario, at times produced 
-iere (-ieri, -iero), apparently after French -ier; 
similarly -aticus,um, instead of turning into expected 
-acco, turned into -aggio, apparenily in imitation of 
French -age. | 

The writer is of the opinion that if any influence 
did exist it exercised its effectiveness during the 
formative stage of the two languages, that is, around 
the eighth and ninth centuries. To prove this he ex- 
amined approximately 2700 documents issued in 
Italy during the Longobardic, Frankish and later 
dominations, upto about the year 1000, and listed sepa- 
rately all the -arius,um and -aticus,um words as they 
appeared inthe documents of each period. Then, still 
by period, he classified them according to their final 
developments in Italian. In so doing, he was able to 
find elements which would permit one to establish, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, the following categories: 
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1) the forms which appear in extant documents of 
the time of the Longobards; 

2) the forms which appear in extant documents of 
the time of the Franks; 

3) the forms which appear in extant documents of 
the times of both the Longobards and of the 
Franks; 

4) the forms which went through semantic 
changes, and, 

5) most important of all, the forms which de- 
veloped into -iere and -aggio respectively. 

As far as available information permitted, almost 
all the -arius,um words of the documents producing 
-iere in Italian were traced historically. From this 
survey it resulted that words which seem to have 
been created in Gaul during the Middle Ages, words 
which seem to have disappeared in Italy (up to the 
advent of the Franks) but to have survived in Gaul, 
and words which assumed a completely new meaning 
in Gaul, are those which turned into Italian -iere 
(-ieri, -iero). Naturally, all such words appear to 
have been introduced by the Franks into Italy between 
the end of the eighth century and the end of the ninth. 

The author was able to ascertain through the find- 
ings in the documents that -aticus,um words, five in 
all, were employed in writing on only four occasions 
during the Longobardic period. On the other hand, 
eighth century documents from northern France, as 
demonstrated by Professor M. A. Pei, showed a 
much wider use of the suffix in question. Further, 
the writer found that the -aticus,um words of his 
documents in most instances are the same as those 
found by Pei, and they increased significantly through 
the years as the Franks consolidated their adminis - 
trative position in Italy. Therefore, he concluded 
that -aticus,um did not develop in accordance with 
the local, normal process of linguistic evolution be- 
cause, unknown to the speaking masses of Italy prev- 
ious to the Frankish conquest, it was never exposed 
to the steady grind of oral usage. The Franks, it 
seemed to him, not only introduced a large number 
of these words into Italy but also introduced the -age 
development from -aticus,um which they, from all 
appearances, already used in their speech and which, 
in turn was adapted by the Italians according to their 
own linguistic habits. 

In conclusion, the writer agrees with the general 
consensus of opinion that French influence is re- 
sponsible for the Italian abnormal developments of 
the suffixes under discussion. He strives to prove 
also that -arius,um, as early as the end of the eighth 
century, had more or less attained its final phonetic 
development, -ier for the Franks and -aio, -aro for 
the Italians, and that -aticus,um had reached the 
-age phonetic stage in Gaul even before the Franks 
invaded Italy. 

The second chapter of the dissertation is dedi- 
cated to a general description of the documents ex- 
amined. The third chapter surveys the political, so- 
cial, and commercial background of the period, which 
put Franks and Italians in close contact and which, 
consequently, created the necessary condition for 
these linguistic changes. 

Appendix A lists all the -arius,um and -aticus,um 
words with their first sources and their dates of ap- 



































pearance. Appendix B lists all the -arius,um and 
-aticus,um personal nouns and place names with 
their first source and their dates of appearance. 
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Russia’s first sizeable maritime activity was in- 
stigated by Peter the Great, when Holland rivalled 
England on the seas. Because Russia was so far be- 
hind the Western powers, most maritime techniques 
had to be learned abroad, and Peter’s speed and 
pressure were so great that there was no time to 
adapt Russian words to the new concepts. And in any 
case, even native maritime terms Seem alien to the 
ordinary landsman in nearly all countries. 

At first, Peter’s and thus Russia’s connections 
with Holland were closer, so that the majority of 
Russian maritime words were borrowed from Dutch. 
However, it is incorrect to assume, as have some 
scholars, that this was always the case. English in- 
fluence later supplanted Dutch, and there are several 
other Germanic languages so similar to Dutch, at 
least in their reflexes in Russian, that Dutch origin 
here is not often susceptible of absolute proof. 
Moreover, as has not always been recognized, Rus- 
Sia borrowed a number of Dutch words connected 
only indirectly, if at all, with the sea. 

Although certain general semantic patterns exist, 
the borrowings can only be sorted out word by word. 
In this sorting, several factors must be considered, 
such as time of borrowing, currency or obsoleteness 
today, and of course the basic phonological-morpho- 
logical pattern of Dutch and other foreign words in 
Russian, 

This thesis analyzes the varying merits and 
potentialities of the several means of testing the rela-_ 
tive “Dutchness” of a given Russian word. One chap- 
ter is devoted to a detailed study of Dutch phonological- 
morphological reflexes in Russian. Another outlines 
the possibilities of the languages most closely rival- 
ling Dutch as potential sources for the Russian words. 
The general conclusion is that indisputable proof is 
seldom available and that the greatest mistake of 
past research has been to make its conclusions in 
this respect too positive. 

Specific results are given in the form of a Dic- 
tionary arranged semantically, and in an alphabetical 
word list which shows currency and obsoleteness. 
Under each Russian word the Dictionary lists Dutch, 
High German, English, and other significant equiva- 
lents providing for the first time a tabular view of 
the basic relations of the hundreds of Russian words 
involved, While it appears that the Dutch origin of 
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many words is more or less open to question, the 
Dictionary and list permit a rapid and convenient 
preliminary assessment of the relative merits of 
this claim for each word. 

Some forty words have been analyzed in greater 
detail, but as its title suggests this paper does not in 
general pretend to give the definitive answer on indi- 
vidual words. Its purpose is rather to correct past 
errors and distortions, and to provide a sounder base 
for further detailed analyses where such may prove 
to be possible. 
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THE DIALECTOLOGICAL MAKEUP OF EAST 
EUROPEAN YIDDISH: PHONOLOGICAL 
AND LEXICOLOGICAL CRITERIA 


(Publication No. 6639) 


Jean Blech Jofen, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The object of this study was to divide and classify 
Eastern Yiddish dialects. The conclusions were 
based on information received from 67 informants 
from 55 communities, comprising areas of Karpatho- 
Russia, Rumania, Ukraine, Poland, Galicia, Lithu- 
ania, Belorussia, Courland and Eastern Hungary. 

Basing my conclusion on both lexical and phonetic 
criteria, I was able to divide the Yiddish speech ter- 
ritory into three main dialect groups as well as a 
number of subdialects. These three distinct dialects 
are the Northern Dialect (communities 1-24) estab- 
lished on the basis of 34 phonetic and 109 lexical iso- 
glosses (the oppositions are: o:u, ui, ei:oi, e:ei:i, 
ise); the Southwestern Dialect (communities 25-46) 
established on the basis of 18 additional phonetic and 
105 lexical isoglosses (the phonetic oppositions are: 
ei:ai, ai:a; oi:ou:u); and the Southeastern Dialect 
(communities 46-55) established on the basis of an 
additional nine phonetic and 32 lexical isoglosses. 
(The phonetic isoglosses are the a:o oppositions). 

The line which divides the Northern from the 
Southern Dialects is a line, starting south of Lomza 
(community 23), running straight till west of 
Kamenets -Litovski (community 20) and Brest Litovsk 
(community 24), finally turning north of Radzivilow 
(community 49), Zaslaw (community 50), and Kiev 
(community 51). 

Along this line border communities Lomza (23), 
Makov (27), Ostrow (25), Sokotow (26, Brest Litovsk 
(24), Radzivilow (49) and Zaslaw (50) show charac- 
teristics of both the Northern and Southern Dialects. 

The boundary between southwestern and south- 
eastern Yiddish goes west of Radzivilow (community 
49), Proskurov (48), Zhmerenka (47), Kilomyja (46), 
Cernauti (55) and Kischinev (54). 

Along this line Kolomyja (46) shows characteris- 
tics of both the Southwestern and Southeastern dia- 
lect. The line runs along a political boundary, 


namely the border of East Galicia and the Ukraine. 

The Northern Dialect is characterized on the one 
hand by the great frequency of the a and o phonemes, 
of the ei diphthong and of the phoneme, and on the 
other by the scarcity of i phonemes and long vowels 
and the virtual non-existence of the ou diphthong. 
Other characteristics are the absence of any phonemic 
distinction between long and short vowels, and the 
tendency in some of the communities to generalize 
the accent on the first syllable. The substitution of 
hushing for hissing and hissing for hushing sounds is 
also a characteristic of this dialect. 

The Southwestern Dialect is characterized by the 
great number of i phonemes and of long vowels; the 
great frequency of the ai and ou diphthongs. Another 
special characteristic of this dialect is the effect of 
gutturals on preceding vowels; thus short vowels in 
closed syllables are lowered and long vowels and 
diphthongs are broken, e.g., northern lixt “candle” 
lext, northern joix “soup” jou)x and jouax. 

The Southeastern Dialect is characterized by the 
large number of o phonemes and of ei diphthongs, and 
by the small number of a phonemes in accented sylla- 
bles. Another characteristic is the tendency towards 
monophthongization: ei>i, beizym>bizjm “broom” 
and ou>u, frou>fru “woman” in communities 47, 48, 
51-53. We find in this dialect also the tendency to- 
wards syllabification, viz. ou>ov, trou Jrik>trov ) rik 
“sad” in communities 47-51. 

These conclusions are based on the results ob- 
tained from 67 oral questionnaires. Each question- 
naire consisted of 191 independent words and expres - 
sions based on frequency lists, various linguistic 
atlases and on my own knowledge of the difference 
between the various Yiddish dialects. 

Besides the division of Yiddish into dialects and 
the description of these dialects, this study also 
points out the fact that a dialect atlas could be made 
from information received from emigrants and shows 
the way for future research problems in Yiddish lan- 
guage and cultural geography. 
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NOMINAL SUFFIXES IN OLD SPANISH 
(Publication No. 6655) 


Marion Murray Lasley, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


While there are many monographs on Spanish and 
Romance individual suffixes and while many linguistic 
studies treat in passing the question of suffixes, there 
has been no study of their use in the literature of a 
given period. This study examines forty-one works 
of Castilian literature of Old Spanish, that is, the pe- 
riod from the emergence of the dialect up to 1500. 
The texts selected were those generally accepted as 
the most important by histories of the literature; 
they begin with the Cidandend with La Celestina. 
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In the Introduction the works examined are listed, 
the origins and development of Spanish suffixes are 
outlined, and the technique of this study is explained. 
About the last point it should be noted that suffixes 
are a part of the morphological pattern of the lan- 
guage and their effect must be realized, albeit uncon- 
sciously, by the speaker. This means that words like 
criazon, librillo, amor, and cabezon have recogniz-: _ 
able stems that are modified in meaning by the addi- 
tion of the suffixes -zon, -illo, -or, and -dn. Words 
were excluded from consideration in this study if 
the effect of the suffix was not perceived and hence 
the word was a lexical unit rather than a part of the 
morphological system, even though at one time (in 
Latin or in Vulgar Latin) the suffix was recognized 
as such. Examples of this are razon, castillo, tenor, 
and corazdén. With this criterion in mind the words 
containing suffixes were counted. To have a standard 
length of text for comparison the some 30,000 words 
of the Cid were used as a basis; if a work was longer 
only 30,000 words were used, if the work was shorter, 
the entire text was used. 

In the second chapter the data are given for the 
individual works. Opposite the list of the suffixes 
that appear in the work is given the number of dif- 
ferent words with the suffix and the percentage that 
this number is to the total number of words with all 
suffixes in the work. After the table of suffixes for 
the work the salient features of the use of suffixes 
are indicated. 

The third chapter contains a brief resume of the 
use of the individual suffixes in the entire period 
studied. The works that have been the leaders in us- 
ing the suffix are noted, and where warranted the 
importance of the kind of work (i.e., prose, poetry, 
narrative, didactic, etc.) and the centuries of greater 
use are remarked. 

Since much of importance is contained in chap- 
ters two and three, the conclusions are limited to 
generalizations regarding the over-all use of suf- 
fixes in the texts. Among the conclusions the most 
important are: 


that the suffix -ado (substantive, adjective, with 
ser, with estar — but -not with haber) accounts for 
about 29% of total number of words that are recog- 
nizable derivatives; ido (same conditions) is 10% 
-ando 7%; -ero 6%, -dad 5%, -dor, -iendo, -oso, 
-miento, -cidn are around 4% each. 

that the verbals (-ado, -ido, -ando, -iendo) are 
around 50% of the total number of derivatives. 

that some two-thirds of all derivatives are formed on 
verbal stems. 

that the adjectives (which can be substantivized) are 
some 50% of total while those solely substantive 
(-dad, -miento, and -cidn) are only about 13%. 
































While the material presented here is of interest 
for the individual works and the individual suffixes 
and the observations are of interest as to the 
make-up of Spanish, their full significance cannot be 
evaluated properly until they can be compared with 
similar data on the other Romance languages. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF 
Shuo-wen chieh-tzu 


(Publication No. 6673) 


Roy Andrew Miller, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 





The dissertation is an extended introduction to the 
study of the Shuo-wen Chieh-tzu, by Hswt Shen, the 
first major Chinese lexicographical work, completed 
in 100 A. D. 

Part I deals with the historical setting of the text, 
offering a hypothesis that the delay in presenting the 
work to the throne until 121 A. D. is to be ascribed 
to the fact that in 121 A. D. the usurping dowager em- 
press née Teng died and the imperial power reverted 
from the consort family into the emperor’s hands, at 
which time scholars, largely unpatronized up to then, 
were called to serve in the government. This may 
well have been considered an auspicious moment by 
Hsu Shen in which to present his work to the throne. 

Hsii Shen’s position relative to the scholastic dis- 
putation between the Old Text and the New Text 
schools in the Later Han is studied by an analysis of 
the surviving fragments of his Wu-ching Yi-yi, one 
fragment of which is translated. This analysis shows 
that Hsu was an extremely eclectic partisan of the 
Old Text school. 

The sources for a biography of Hsti are analysed 
and a sketch of his career is attempted. He is as- 
signed the dates “(ca.55 A.D. ? - ca.149 ? ; f1.100 - 
121).” Evidence for works by Hsi other than the two 
mentioned above is presented, together with a partial] 
list of his masters. 

Part II deals with the linguistic problems of the 
text, considering the Shuo-wen as a linguistic rather 
than an epigraphical repertory, the contribution of 
Boodberg to the linguistic evaluation of the text, and 
the language of the text itself. Under this heading 
are treated some moot points in Karlgren’s recon- 
structions, including the problem of the phonemic 
structure of archaic Chinese, variations in hsieh- 
sheng finals, and the phonetic nature of archaic 
Chinese *-b, *-d, *-g. Also considered here are 
morpheme doublets and juncture sandhi in archaic 
Chinese; regressive assimilation between morphemes 
in close juncture is demonstrated for Han texts and 
for classical texts during their Han transmission. 

Part III deals with the textual problem of the Shuo- 
wen, and traces the transmission of the text from the 
Han on, through its employment in the T’ang by both 
sacred and profane authors, and its two Sung recen- 
sions, the Minor Sung text of Hsti Ch’ieh and the Major | 
Sung Text of Hsii Hsiian. The known Sung printed edi- 
tions are discussed, and their Ch’ing and later re- 
productions listed. Next the extant manuscripts of 
the work are studied, especially the Major T’ang Ms 
of 820 A. D., with special attention to its dating. The 
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auxiliary testimonia by which our evaluation of the 
two Sung texts and the Mss can often be tested are 
discussed. 

Finally, by a phonological study of 15 classical 
citations and 10 tu-jo notations in the Minor Sung 
text, the Major Sung text, and the T’ang Ms, it is 
concluded that the chief alteration suffered by the 
phonological data of the Ur-Shuo-wen in its trans- 
mission has been corruption by omission. The Ma- 
jor and Minor Sung texts are found to be very close, 
and presumably derive from a single prototype; the 
Major T’ang Ms is the survivor of a manuscript tra- 
dition quite close to the prototype from which the 
two Sung recensions derive, though not identical with 
it. From their prototype the Major T’ang Ms tradi- 
tion originally differed chiefly by being somewhat 
closer to the Ur-Shuo-wen, and in general belonging 
to a somewhat “better” tradition. The Ur-Shuo-wen 
is fairly faithfully reflected in the unity of agree- 
ment of the Major and Minor Sung texts, especially 
when reinforced by auxiliary testimonia. 

Part IV presents translated supporting documents 
and excursus. Hsii Shen’s postface to the Shuo-wen, 
Hsii Ch’ung’s memorial to the throne on the Shuo- 
wen, and the biography of Hsii Shen in Hou Han Shu 
109-B are translated, and studies of the rimed por- 
tions of the Shuo-wen, the entries for p’i, “felt,” and 
chi, “felt,” in Shuo-wen i3-A, a notice of Japan in 
the Shuo-wen, and the present state of comparative 
studies involving Chinese are presented. 
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STUDIES IN ITALIAN-ENGLISH BILINGUALISM 
(Publication No. 6457) 


Walburga von Raffler, Ph. D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


This dissertation attempts to solve the contro- 
versial issue of bilinguals making use of one, two, 
or one and a half phonemic systems. 

The methodology followed tries to be objective 
and scientific. Almost all speech samples have been 
recorded on tape and all tapes try to represent the 
natural speech of eachinformant, through both a ques- 
tioning period andaconsecutive discourse of a story- 
type by the informant only. Much useful information 
has also been obtained by registering conversation 
periods of the informants among themselves. 


The study proper was preceded by a general in- 
quiry among immigrants with a variety of original 
language backgrounds. One important conclusion 
based on this survey is that there appears to be a 
sharp division between phonology on the one hand 
and morphology, syntax and lexicon on the other. 

In the great majority of cases of other than true 
monolinguals, the traditional definition of “native 
language” holds only in respect to phonemics, but 
does not make sense in regard to lexicon and syntax; 
whereas, if we define as “native language” the lan- 
guage or languages most familiar to an individual, we 
sometimes have to exclude the phonemes. 

After a rapid survey of the principal problems of 
individual and group bilingualism with special regard 
to Italo-American immigrants, the American English 
and the Italian phonemic systems of a monolingual 
speaker for each language are given separate analysis 
and are then compared with each other. The differ - 
ences seem to be stronger in the realm of phonetics 
than in phonemics. 

The English spoken by the same monolingual 
Italian informant has been examined as to its points 
of “mispronunciation” concluding that monolingual 
speakers base their second language on the phonologi- 
cal system of their first (native) language. That is, 
they use one native phonemic system on which they 
try to superimpose additions or alterations in order 
to talk the second language. 

The main corpus of the dissertation consists in 
the phonemic analysis of the American English and 
the Siculo-American of a bilingual second generation 
Italo-American informant. Morphology and syntax 
are briefly examined. 

By second generation I mean an immigrant who 
came to this country either before school age or was 
born in this country of non-English speaking parents. 

The comparison of the American English and the 
Italo-American speech of the same bilingual inform- 
ant leads to the conclusion that bilinguals on the 
phonological level operate with two separate systems, 
while the division is not so clean-cut in lexicon, mor- 
phology and syntax. 

It seems, therefore, that in the speaker’s habits 
a fundamental difference between “phonesics” and 
“semiotics,” the former being concerned with ase- 
mantic items, while the latter is based on meaning, 
can definitely be established. 
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MATHEMATICS 


ON THE THEORY OF PICARD-VESSIOT 
EXTENSIONS 


(Publication No. 6613) 


Marvin Phelps Epstein, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this paper is to extend some 
results of E. R. Kolchin on the Galois theory of homo- 
geneous linear ordinary differential equations. 

The paper consists of five chapters. 

Chapter I contains results on algebraic matric 
groups. The main result of this chapter concerns a 
field K of characteristic O, an algebraic extension 
L of K of finite degree m, and a vector space V over 
L. A group of automorphisms of V over L may be 
considered also as a group of automorphisms of V 
over K. It is shown that if the group, considered as 
over L is an algebraic group of dimension d then, 
when considered as over K, the group is an algebraic 
group of dimension md. 

Chapter II consists of an existence theorem 
preparatory to the definition of a ‘Picard-Vessiot 
extension.’ Specifically, it is shown that if F is an 
ordinary differential field of characteristic 0 and 
with field of constants C then any homogeneous lin- 
ear ordinary differential polynomial with coefficients 
in F of order n 21 has a fundamental system of zeros 
(1°***»7,,) such that when this system is adjoined to 
F the field of constants of the extension is a normal 
algebraic extension of C. 

Chapter III contains the definition of a Picard- 
Vessiot extension G of a given ordinary differential 
field F of characteristic 0 and with field of constants 
C (Gis a Picard-Vessiot extension of F if G can be 
obtained by adjoining to F a fundamental system of 
zeros of a homogeneous linear ordinary differential 
polynomial with coefficients in F and if the field of 
constants D of G is a normal algebraic extension of 
C). It is shown that the group of automorphisms of 
G over F is isomorphic with an algebraic matric 
group (over C. 

Chapter IV discusses the dimensions of the vari- 
ous algebraic matric groups involved in the paper. 
In particular, it is shown that the dimension of & 
is equal to the product of the algebraic degree of D 
over C and the degree of transcendency of G over F. 

Chapter V consists of the classification of the set 
of fixed fields of G (a fixed field H of Gis a differ- 
ential field between F and G such that the set of in- 
variants of all automorphisms of G over H is pre- 
cisely H) and the set of subgroups of (J correspond- 
ing to the fixed fields. It is first shown that this 
classification in the most general case devolves 
upon the case in which it is assumed that F contains 
a non-constant, and therefore the latter assumption 
is made throughout the chapter. Then it is shown 
that in the case when C = D a topology can be intro- 
duced in G such that the set of fixed fields of G is the 
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set of closed fields of G, and some properties of the 
topological structure of G are investigated. When 
C # D, the results of the previous case are used to 
determine the fixed fields of G and it is shown that 
if H is any differential field between F and G the 
minimal fixed field containing H is an algebraic ex- 
tension of H of finite degree. It is also shown in 
this case that although every group corresponding 
to a fixed field is algebraic over C, not every alge- 
braic subgroup of ( corresponds to a fixed field. 
Therefore the concept of a D-algebraic subgroup of 
() is defined and it is shown that the D-algebraic 
subgroups of (9 are the groups corresponding to 
the fixed fields of G. 
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THE USE OF THE HISTORY OF 
MATHEMATICS IN ITS TEACHING AND 
LEARNING ON THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


(Publication No. 6618) 


Herta Taussig Freitag, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This study explores the use of historic material 
in the teaching and learning of mathematics on the 
secondary school level. On the basis of evidence 
found in educational literature, five theses have been 
formulated: 

1) Fusing mathematics with its history increases 
the understanding of the subject. 

2) Fusing mathematics with its history facilitates 
the use of mathematical principles. 

3) Studying mathematics in its historic setting 
cultivates an appreciation of the part that mathemat- 
ics plays in cultures. 

4) Learning about the unfolding of mathematical 
thinking leaves a favorable imprint upon the student’s 
personality. 

5) Making the history of mathematics an integral 
part of the teacher-learner situation improves the 
instructor’s powers of presentation. 

The proposed historic approach presents math- 
ematics as an ever evolving endeavor. Mathematical 
contents and the human interest factor are the most 
important criteria for the selection of historic mat- 
erial. 

The following assumptions are stated explicitly: 

1) The history of mathematics is inextricably 
part of the sum-total of mathematical knowledge. 

2) Mathematics is more effectively learned 
through understanding of the concepts involved. 

3) Skills and facility with mathematical processes 


are valuable. 
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4) Cultural aims are real and important in a lib- 
eral education. 

5) Ina democracy, the development of the student’s 
personality is an important function of teaching. 

6) There is no one ideal method of teaching. 

7) The basic educational principles to be used in 
the presentation of historic material in the math- ° 
ematics classroom are independent of any particular 
type of mathematical curriculum. 

8) Teaching the contents of mathematical knowledge 
is the basis on which this study is made. 

The frame of reference for the study consists of 
philosophical, psychological and subject matter con- 
siderations. Educational philosophy implies the 
active cooperation between the scientific and the 
humanistic viewpoint. The adequate use of the his- 
tory of mathematics as an indispensable part of the 
process of teaching and learning secondary school 
mathematics is indicated in the theories on the 
psychology of learning. The history of mathematics 
vitalizes the subject and crystallizes its nature, 
scope and meaning. 

Direction in the investigation is given by educa- 
tional objectives of a general and of a specifically 
mathematical nature. The choice of aims conforms 
with currently accepted recommendations. 

The examination lends credence to the five theses. 
Hence, the overall conclusion of the study may be 
stated as: 

The fusion of the history of mathematics with its 
teaching and learning promises desirable outcomes 
for both student and teacher. 

Some of the possible contributions are in the 
nature of increasing results which may be obtained 
in the traditional way. Others lie in areas which 
cannot so readily be reached by the usual method. 

When mathematical ideas and the language of 
mathematics are studied in an evolutionary manner, 
better understanding may result. Meanings take on 
greater significance as their development shows the 
obstacles that had to be surmounted and as their 
values for human civilization are recognized. 

Mathematical processes and methods are learned 
with more ease and greater retentivity. Awareness 
of mathematical situations becomes keener as under- 
standings are deepened and interests are kindled. 

The interaction between mathematics and other 
forms of human accomplishments are seen. Char- 
acteristics inherent in the march of man’s mind and 
certain attributes of mathematics become more 
recognizable. 

Desirable attitudes, abilities and habits are cap- 
able of promotion. Appreciations of the value of 
knowledge and of the dignity of human beings are 
cultivated. Striving to perform in accordance with 
high standards may be instilled through incentives 
derived from contacts with some of the great minds 
of the past. 

The instructor gains multi-dimensional perspec- 
tive in the realm of mathematics as a part of man’s 
intellectual achievements. Opportunities for drama- 
tizing the presentation are offered. He enriches his 
psychological grasp and widens his philosophical 
horizon. 


The essence of the proposed historic approach is 
flexibility. Its success crucially depends on the 
teacher’s personality. 
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ON STATISTICAL DECISION FUNCTIONS 
FOR SELECTING ONE OF k POPULATIONS 


(Publication No. 6654) 


Jack Laderman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


In this dissertation a particular class of problems 
is studied from the viewpoint of Wald’s theory of 
statistical decision functions. The type of problem 
considered is the following: 

A set of n independent observations, xj,X9,...,Xp, 
is known of a random variable, X, having an unknown 
distribution function, F(x), where F(x) is assumed to 
belong to a finite class of distribution functions, 
Q:= { Fj (x) } , i=1,2,...,k. The problem is to 
select the true distribution function. 

One of the results in this paper is that if the 
distribution space, Q , consists of k distribution 
functions having density functions of the form 


(i =1,2,...,k) 


fj (x) = C( 6 i) eQ 9 it n(x), 


then the minimax decision procedure can be obtained 
from the solution of a certain system of equations. 
A computational technique is given for solving this 
system of equations. This technique is then applied 
to the case when & consists of k univariate normal 
distributions, and certain results are obtained for 
these problems. It is shown that under certain con- 
ditions, the procedure developed for the case when 
Q consists of univariate normal distributions is 
applicable to the classical problem of classifying 
observations drawn from multivariate normal popu- 
lations. 

An investigation is then undertaken of the behavior 
of the minimax decision procedure for the same type 
of problems when n becomes very large. Under 
these circumstances it is shown that the minimax 
procedure frequently becomes less desirable than 
some other procedures. 

A sequence of decision procedures, {Ty} 
defined to be asymptotically subminimax if 


, is 


tiwt 6... .,e) 


Tim 
n> o r( 
and the inequality sign holds for at least one value 
of i, where r;(T,,) denotes the risk associated with 
the decision procedure T, when Fj(x) is the true 
distribution function, and r(T,) denotes the common 
minimax risk. 

It is shown that such asymptotically subminimax 

procedures actually do exist for some problems. 
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However, in this connection, the following result is 
obtained: If 


lim gj (n) > 0 for all i, where g; (n) is the i-th com- 


n>0o 
ponent of the least favorable a priori distribution for 
samples of size n, then no such asymptotically sub- 
minimax procedure can exist. 

A sequence of decision procedures, T, +» is 
defined to be asymptotically admissible if there does 
not exist another sequence of decision procedures, 

{ T’y } , such that 
a r,(T,) » 
neo ty <" 
for all i, and the inequality sign holds for at least one 
value of i. 

When an asymptotically subminimax procedure 
does not exist, then the minimax procedure is asymp- 
totically admissible. In such cases, the minimax 
procedure may be good even for large n. However, 
when asymptotically subminimax procedures do exist, 
the minimax procedure becomes undesirable for 
sufficiently large n. In these cases, it is suggested 
that an asymptotically subminimax procedure be used 
which is also asymptotically admissible, when such 
a procedure exists. 

A detailed study is then made of the class of prob- 
lems where 2 consists of k univariate normal dis- 
tributions having the same variance but different 
means. It is shown that for these problems, asymp- 
totically subminimax decision procedures always 
exist except for very special sets of values for the 
k means. It is also shown that asymptotically ad- 
missible asymptotically subminimax procedures can 
be found for many of the problems where the mini- 
max procedure is asymptotically inadmissible. 
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SPECTRAL THEORY: RINGS OF FUNCTIONS 
(Publication No. 6690) 


Robert King Ritt, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


A Bx-algebra is a ring of complex-valued bounded 
functions defined on a connected compact Hausdorff 
Space, which is normed by the sup and which contains, 
with every function, its complex conjugate function. 
B,-algebras are realizations or abelian B+-algebras. 
The key lemma is that every closed ideal ina Bs- 
algebra has associated with it a set of points at which 
every function in the ideal is zero, or a set of points 
at which every function in the ideal has its lower 
limit zero. If the By-algebra contains all continuous 
functions, the sets described above reduce to single 
points in the case of maximal ideals, leading to the 
notion of maximal ideals of the first and second kind. 
If a B,-algebra contains all the continuous functions 
and at least one non-trivial characteristic function, 


every element in the algebra can be uniformly 
approximated by linear combinations of disjoint 
characteristic functions if and only if no two distinct 
maximal ideals contain the same set of characteristic 
functions. This is a type of spectral theorem. 

Special types of B«-algebras are the Baire classes, 
a Baire class of arbitrary ordinality being defined as 
the limits (pointwise) of uniformly bounded sequences 
of functions belonging to Baire classes of lower 
ordinality, where the o-th Baire class is the ring of 
all continuous functions. In Baire classes other than 
the o-th, maximal ideals of the second kind exist; 
two maximal ideals contain the same characteristic 
functions only if they are both of the second kind and 
are associated with the same point. The relation of 
the first Baire class to the ring generated by a 
bounded self-adjoin linear operator on a Hilbert space 
is given. 

In an arbitrary normed abelian ring a sequence 
converges very weakly to zero (definition) if its 
elements are uniformly bounded, and if they converge 
pointwise to zero on the space of maximal ideals. 
Very weak convergence to zero is equivalent to weak 
convergence to zero if and only if every bounded 
linear functional on the ring has an integral repre- 
sentation of the Riesz-Kakutani type. 

Very weak Cauchy sequences can be defined in an 
analogous fashion; the equivalence classes so gen- 
erated can be made into a normed abelian ring by 
assigning a norm in an obvious fashion and complet- 
ing with respect to this norm. This produces the 
very weak closure (definition) of the original ring. 

If the original ring is the ring of all continuous func- 
tions on its space of maximal ideals, its very weak 
closure is the first Baire Class. 

If the original ring is a ring of bounded linear 
operators on a Banach space, there is a subring of 
the very weak closure which is homomorphic to a 
ring of bounded linear operators on the Banach space. 
This ring contains the “resolution of the identity” 
for the elements of the original ring, if sucha reso- 
lution exists. 

A bounded linear operator on a Banach space is 
normal (definition) if, for every sequence of poly- 
nomials which converges uniformly to zero on the 
spectrum of the operator, the corresponding sequence 
of polynomials in the operator converges to zero. 

If the operator has a spectrum homeomorphic to the 
unit interval, it will have a “classical” resolution of 
the identity and an integral representation if and 
only if it is normal. The key to the argument is the 
identification of the ring generated by the operator 
with the ring of continuous functions on its spectrum. 
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A GENERALIZATION OF DIVIDED 
DIFFERENCES, WITH APPLICATIONS 


(Publication No. 6695) 


Herbert Ellis Salzer, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This thesis is devoted to a generalization of di- 
vided differences and the Newton divided difference 
interpolation formula, and the applications of this 
generalization to interpolation, approximation, numer- 
ical differentiation and numerical integration. 
Newton’s formula applies only to polynomial approx- 
imation. This generalization produces a scheme 
analogous to the usual divided difference scheme, but 
which is applicable to a class of functions that is 
much wider than polynomials. It is useful and more 
accurate in approximating functions whose behavior 
is better characterized by either special elementary 
functions, higher mathematical functions or even 
empirically by similar previously tabulated functions. 

The adopted new general interpolation formula is 
proven to have the essential property of coinciding 
with the function at the preassigned arguments 
(Fundamental Theorem). The general divided differ- 
ences, called “§ - divided differences,” denoted by 


g [Xn Xn-1 -+-*1] » Sive rise to approximating “g 


nomials of the (n-1)th degree,” or expressions of the 
form 


Ag + ay O(x-x1) + ag B(x-x1) O (x-x9) +... 
+4n_1 B (x-x,)...8 (x-x,_}) 


which generalize the polynomial case of @(x) = x. 
Possible further generalizations of §- divided dif- 
ferences and §- nomials are indicated. 

The uniqueness of a §-nomial of the (n-1)th degree 
which assumes n given values is established, fol- 
lowed by some operational properties of §-divided 
differences. Explicit formulas are derived for the 
coefficients of f(x;) in the $-divided difference of any 
order. The §- divided differences are expressed in 
any terms of ordinary divided differences, including 
the confluent case when the arguments x; all become 
. equal. Formulas are derived for 9-divided differ - 
ences of products and quotients, that for products 
being a generalization of a theorem first proven by 
Steffensen for ordinary divided differences. La- 
grange’s form of Newton’s divided difference inter- 
polation formula is generalized for the interpolating 
§-nomial and properties of “$-Lagrangian” coef- 
ficients are derived. 

The use of §- nomials in both interpolation and 
approximation is discussed, with emphasis upon the 
wider capacity for collocation in comparison with 
polynomials. 

Confluent forms of §- divided differences are 
introduced with expressions for their magnitude in 
the completely and next-to-completely confluent 
case. Estimates are made for the magnitude of 


g | Xn Xp-1---Xy ] in the general non-confluent case. 


Numerous applications of §-divided differences 
to interpolation are given, examples taken from 
Bessel functions, Mathieu functions and complicated 
integrals. Among the new principles developed is 
that of “auto-interpolation,” where the known proper- 
ties of either the function itself or a very similar 
tabulated function are used to find a suitable function 
§ (x) for constructing $-divided differences. 

The subject of auto-interpolation is developed 
further by its theoretical justification under certain 
conditions in 3-point §-nomial interpolation, its 
application to interpolation for a logarithmic function, 
and its application to numerical integration of var- 
ious first and second order differential equations 
(for error function, Airy integral, non-periodic 
Mathieu functions, parabolic cylinder functions). In 
the numerical integration, new and more accurate 
quadrature formulas are obtained by approximating 
the first or second derivative by a suitably chosen 
interpolating §-nomial instead of the usual Lagrange 
interpolation polynomial. 

The connection between trigonometric sums and 
$-nomials for §(x) = sin x leads to the problem of 
expressing trigonometric sums in the more com- 
pact §-nomial form, which has computational advan- 
tages. 

For functions of more than one variable, the 
definition of §-divided differences is extended so as 
to be uniquely defined, and the analogue of the Fund- 
amental Theorem is proven for the interpolating 
$-nomials in more than one variable. 

Crout’s conditions, for Gaussian-type quadrature 
formulas for functions expressible as a linear sum 
of given functions, are applied to the special case of 
§-nomials. Gaussian-type formulas for operations 
other than quadratures, such as differentiation, are 
proven to be non-existent for polynomials, but are 
shown to exist for §-nomials other than polynomials. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM 
OF CLASSIFICATION 


(Publication No. 6707) 


Rosedith Sitgreaves, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


One model of the classification problem con- 
sidered by Wald and Anderson is as follows: an 
individual is to be classified on the basis of p 
measurements as coming from one of two popula- 
tions Tw, OF To. The distribution of the meas- 


urements in each population is assumed to be multi- 
variate normal with the same covariance matrix 

but with different expected values. The parameters 
of the distribution are unknown, but samples of Ny 
observations from 77; and Ng observations from 79 
are available. 
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Both Wald and Anderson proposed classification 
procedures determined by substituting sample esti- 
mates for unknown parameter values in the appropri- 
Bayes’ solution for the case when the parameters 
are known. Both the classification statistic U con- 
sidered by Wald, and the classification statistic W 
proposed by Anderson can be written as functions of 
the elements of a 2 x 2 symmetric random matrix 
M , defined by 
M = Y' (A+Yy')~4y 
where Y = (Y1,Y9) . The vector variables Y, and 
Yg are p-dimensional normal variables with expected 
values § and § , say, respectively; Aisa pxp 
symmetric matrix with a Wishart distribution in- 
volving n degrees of freedom. The 3 sets of var- 
iables are independently distributed with the same 
covariance matrix. In the case of W, the vectors 
§ and § are proportional. An analytic deriva- 
tion is given of the distribution of M, and of the 
related matrix M* = Y'A-ly, in the case when § 
and { are proportional, extending earlier work on 
distribution theory by Wald and Anderson. 

Optimum properties for any classification pro- 
cedure in this model of the problem are difficult to 
prove because the two alternatives are composite. 

It is shown, however, that if the possible procedures 
are restricted by adopting the principle of invariance, 
there is obtained a family of classification procedures 
depending only on the elements of the matrix M* 

(or equivalently of the matrix M ) and a single func- 
tion of the unknown parameters A 2. these procedures 
are such that the class of procedures defined by a 


fixed value of 2 isa complete class. Further, 
when Nq = NQ, and the loss due to misclassification 
is the same in each population, the minimax invar- 


A STUDY BY MEANS OF PLANIGRAPH, 
RADIOGRAPH AND SPECTROGRAPH OF 
THE PHYSICAL CHANGES WHICH OCCUR 
DURING THE TRANSITION FROM THE 
MIDDLE TO THE UPPER REGISTER IN 
VOCAL TONES 


(Publication No. 6429) 


Dudley Ralph Appelman, Ph.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The purpose of this dissertation was to determine 
what physical changes occur when a singer makes 
the transition from an open to a closed (covered) 
vocal tone. 


iant procedure is independent of A 2 , depending 
only on the sign of a function of the observations 
proportional to the statistic W. It is shown also 
that if classification procedures are restricted to 
those based on sufficient statistics and such that 
the risks of misclassification depend only on A 2, 
the resulting class of procedures is the same as 
the invariant class. 

Another model of the classification problem is 
also briefly considered. In this model, we assume 
that we have a p-dimensional vector variable X 
and a scalar variable Y witha joint multivariate 
normal distribution. Two subpopulations are defined 
by dichotomizing the continuous variable Y; 7 
is the sub-population for which Y 2 a, and 7 9 is 
the sub-population for which Y < a, where a is 
a given number. An observation is made on X; on 
the basis of the observation we want to decide 
whether the associated y-value is => a or < a, 
that is, to classify the observation as coming from 
7 4o0r 79. 

It is clear that an a priori probability distribution 
for 7, and 79 exists, since the probability that 
the observation comes from 7, is P A 2 a } 
while the corresponding probability that the obser- 
vation is from 7 5is P Y <a}. The Bayes’ 
solution of the problem when the parameter values 
are known is shown to depend on the regression of 
Y on X. This solution is compared with the cor- 
responding solution obtained by computing the dis- 
criminant function for the two populations. 
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Any changes in the following physical organs that 
were observable through roentgenological technique 
were carefully observed and measured: larynx, 
ventricles, epiglottis, laryngopharynx, oropharynx, 
nasopharynx, velum, tongue, oral cavity and mouth. 

Eight predetermined vocal patterns were sung 
by six subjects on three vowels [a], [i], and 
[ u ] in “open” and “closed” position. 

When a trained singer passes through this change 
in registers in ascending the scale, he makes this 
change by means of a complex adjustment of the 
larynx, pharyngeal and oral resonators, breath pres- 
sure and muscles in an action not well understood 
by voice teachers. 

It is customary for a singer to label tones sung 
in the middle register as “open tones” and tones 
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sung in the upper register with a particular mus- 
cular adjustment as “covered tones.” 

Three tenor, two baritone, and one bass singers 
were used. These singers were chosen on the basis 
of their ability to make the required transition of 
registers. 

Technical equipment included x-ray machine, 
planigraph, spectrograph, magnetic tape recorder, 
head positioner, (adaptable to both planigraphy and 
radiography) and a photographic enlarger. 

All experiments were conducted under controlled 
conditions at the Indiana University Medical Center 
at Indianapolis under the direct supervision of the 
director of the department of radiology, Dr. J. A. 
Campbell, M.D. 

The study was divided into two main phases, 
planigraphy and radiography: 

1. Planigraphs of laryngeal action during phona- 
tion were taken from an anterior position at a depth 
of 4-1/2 c.m., over an area of the throat extending 
from the oropharynx to the clavicle. All planigraphs 
were taken with the subject in a supine position. 
Identical tonal patterns were sung by each subject 
during radiography and planigraphy. 

Planigraphy is an x-ray technique known as body 
section radiography. This technique makes use of 
“motion blurring” of all structures lying above or 
below the plane lying exactly on the level with the 
fulcrum of motion; shadows of over or underlying 
structures are made to disappear, leaving only the 
required plane section in sharp detail. 

2. Radiographs were taken from a lateral position. 
Delineation of the oral and pharyngeal cavities was 
obtained by coating the cavity walls with barium paste 
before phonation. 

A complete sound recording of each tone sung in 
radiography and planigraphy was used to make sound 
spectrograms. The spectrogram provided a com- 
plete harmonic analysis of each tone in open and 
closed position. 

The measurement of the distances between twenty- 
eight anatomical loci were compared for the res- 
peetive planigraphs and radiographs of each tone. 
The tones were first sung in open position and then 
in closed position on the same vowel. 

The dimensions of these areas were determined 
from the negatives by placing the calipers across the 
cavity to be measured. The resulting measurements 
were expressed in terms of millimeters. 

In comparing the negatives, cavity variations were 
recorded as deviations from the position of the or- 
gans during the production of the tone sung in open 
position. 

The results of this experiment show: 

1. There is a decided change in the nature of the 
cavity coupling. The oral cavity decreases as the 
lower oropharynx increases. 

2. The larynx is lowered, causing an extension of 
the supraglottic space. 

3. The supraglottic space widens as it lengthens. 

4. The piriform sinuses become longer and wider. 

0. The space between the ventricular folds in- 
creases. 


6. The vowel phoneme is altered from [a] when 
sung in “open” position to [A] or [v] when sung in 
“closed” position. 

7. The phonemes sung in “open” position are lax 
vowel sounds; those sung in “closed” position are 
“tense.” 

During the production of (i) and (u): 

1. The cavity coupling is changed. The pharyn- 
geal cavity increases in width due to the increase in 
width of the valecula and lower oropharynx. The 
oral cavity decreases in width. 

2. The larynx tends to rise during the production 
of [i] , but lowers for [u]. 

3. The supraglottic space lengthens but does not 
increase in width. 

The physical adjustment called “covering,” used 
in making the transition between the middle and 
upper register in singing seems to be an expansion 
and lengthening of the entire supraglottic space, 
from the faucial entrance to the superior surfaces 
of the vocal folds. This expansion seems to be 
necessary in order to bring stability to the physical 
organs of the laryngeal area, for when it occurs, the 
phonatory tract seems better adapted to the laryn- 
geal tone. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHROMATICISM ON 

TONALITY: AS FOUND IN SELECTED 

COMPOSITIONS FROM THE PERIOD 
BETWEEN 1890 AND 1910 


(Publication No. 6571) 


Hillel Ausubel, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953: 


The generally imperfect understanding of the 
nature of modern tonality, and the manner in which 
it evolved from the major-minor system, is a bar- 
rier to the appreciation of modern music. This is 
largely due to the dearth of material devoted to 
modern tonality. The result has been a loss of 
historical continuity, and an incapacity to use the 
newer musical textures to the best advantage. This 
work is designed to help alleviate the situation. 

It is a study of the effect of chromatic elements 
of texture and key relationships on tonality in the 
years between 1890 and 1910, which mark the transi- 
tion from the romantic period to the contemporary 
one. Works by twenty composers, who have made 
significant contributions to harmonic development, 
have been included. The composers are Wolf, 
Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg, Strauss, Reger, 
Debussy, Ravel, Satie, Fauré, Elgar, Delius, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky, 
Bartok, Grieg, Sibelius, and Ives. In order to high- 
light the harmonic evolution which occurred during 
the period, only compositions containing newer 
chromatic elements were selected. 
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The study is divided into three parts. The first 
one is devoted to an examination of elements of 
chromatic texture in relation to their immediate en- 
vironment. The second part is concerned with the 
effect of chromatic details upon key feeling and ton- 
ality, while the last covers the larger dimensional 
aspects of tonal organization. 

The method of approach was first to select sig- 
nificant chromatic elements for purposes of harmonic 
analysis. Suitable categories and theoretical con- 
cepts were next formulated through an inductive 
reasoning process. The last step was the examina- 
tion and analysis of this material in relation to the 
various aspects of tonality. 

The findings in this work substantiated the gen- 
eral conclusion that chromaticism had three chief 
effects upon key feeling and tonality in the period 
under consideration: (1) it served to extend their 
compass, (2) tended to weaken them, and (3) in some 
cases endangered or destroyed them. The immediate 
and broader contexts in which a chromatic detail 
appeared, was of extreme importance in determining 
whether it had one or another of these effects. 

First, chromaticism tended to extend key feeling 
and tonality by broadening their compass to include 
new sonorities, altered conceptions of consonance 
and dissonance, and a different balance between ver- 
tical and horizontal factors. Probably its most im- 
portant effects were to promote the use of remote 
keys for structural purposes, and to foster the 
association of chords on the basis of chromatic voice 
leading. However, the principal melodic line re- 
mained relatively unchanged. 

Second, chromaticism sometimes served to 
weaken key feeling and tonality. The nature of the 
chromatic elements employed, for example, their 
quantity, relative duration, rhythmic weight, and 
closeness of relationship to the tonic, largely deter- 
mined their key-weakening effect. Tonality was 
often weakened by the structural use of remotely 
related keys. 

Third, chromatic elements, when combined with 
other factors which weaken key feeling, usually 
resulted in the endangerment or destruction of key 
feeling and tonality. Among these factors were the 
absence of closely related harmonies, the use of 
cadences providing little relaxation of rhythmic or 
harmonic tension, and the continual use of extreme 
dissonances. Tonality was endangered and destroyed 
by a disorderly arrangement of keys, or by the con- 
tinued appearance of key centers which were ill- 
defined. 

In addition, factors other than chromaticism had 
a pronounced influence on tonality in this period. 
They included the use of modal elements, the in- 
creased tolerance for dissonance, new rhythmic 
conceptions, a different alignment of vertical and 
linear elements, and a change in aesthetic values. 
Only when they were combined with the use of chrom- 
aticism, did these elements receive specific con- 
sideration. 
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THREE AREAS OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
SERVICES FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
MAJORING IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 6776) 


Eugene Forest Grove, Mus. Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The purpose of this study was (1) to determine 
the actual program of specific areas of student 
personnel services as they applied to undergraduates 
majoring in music education in a selected group of 
colleges, universities, and independent conserva- 
tories and (2) to determine from expressions of 
opinion which practices should be included in an ideal 
program for particular types of institutions. 

Areas selected for study were (1) Selection and 
Admission Practices, (2) the Initial Orientation 
Program, and (3) Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Data were obtained by means of a check list sent 
to 93 member schools of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 

The major findings in the three areas are as 
follows: 

A. Selection and Admission Practices 

1. A representative from the general admissions 
office is the official most often responsible for con- 
tacting prospective music students. 

2. Important adjuncis to the pre-college guidance 
program are (a) sponsorship of musical activities on 
the campus for high school students and (b) pre- 
sentation of high school assembly programs by mus- 
ical organizations representing the colleges. 

3. A rank of “upper half” is required to qualify 
for admission in the majority of privately supported 
institutions and independent conservatories. Grad- 
uation from high school is the most prevalent ad- 
mission requirement in the majority of publicly 
supported institutions. 

B. The Initial Orientation Program 

1. The general tests most often required of all 
new students are the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination and an English pro- 
ficiency test. Almost two thirds of the privately 
supported institutions also give the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record and a general culture examination. 

2. The orientation period is used to acquaint new 
music students with music department regulations, 
music faculty, and other new music students. 

3. The number of conferences between music 
students and music counselors during Freshman 
Week generally varies according to the individual 
needs of the students. 

C. Educational and Vocational Guidance 

1. Music education counselors serve on a part 
time basis dividing their time with teaching respon- 
sibilities. 

2. A combination of bases, namely, knowledge of 
vocational requirements for music education majors, 
experience in public school music teaching, and 
personality traits, are used in selecting music edu- 
cation counselors. 

3. Less than 25 per cent of the institutions pro- 
vide an in-service training program for music edu- 
cation counselors. 
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4. Important opportunities for group guidance are 
furnished through informal student recitals, convo- 
cations, lectures, and group meetings of student 
teachers with music education counselors and critic 
teachers. 

The following recommendations are based upon 
the findings: 

1. Representatives of music schools should visit 
high schools and should also attend high school spon- 
sored “Career Day,” “College Day,” etc. 

2. Auditions should be required of music students 
applying for admission. 

3. Personality traits, records of experience, etc. 
should be given equal consideration with students’ 
test results. 

4. Part time music education counselors should 
have reduced teaching loads and an in-service train- 
ing program should be provided for them. 

5. Group guidance opportunities should be provided 
for music education students. 

6. Opportunities for observing public school music 
classes and rehearsals should be provided for music 
education students beginning with the freshman year. 

7. Institutions should arrange special conference 
days in which high school administrators are invited 
to confer with their former students. 
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A HISTORY OF SCHOOL VOCAL 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 6777) 


Robert W. John, Ed.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


The first vocal instruction book published in 
America was written by Rev. John Tufts of Boston 
about 1715. There is no known extant copy of this 
book, entitled A Very Plain and Easy Introduction to 
the Whole Art of of Singing Psalm Tunes. The book 
was written to stimulate an interest in note reading 
which (it was hoped) might remedy the deplorable 
state of congregational singing in the churches. 

Considerable criticism of the book and its intent 
was immediate and venomous. But in 1721 a second 
book, The Grounds and Rules of Musick by Rev. 
Thomas Walter was published and endorsed by sev- 
eral members of the clergy. The interest aroused 
in the art of reading music by these two books served 
as impetus for the formation of the singing school 
movement, a musical phenomenon which was to last 
for more than a century and a half. 

The primary purpose of the eighteenth century 
singing school was to improve the singing of the 
church psalm-tunes. Emphasis was placed on teach- 
ing the skill of reading music. Later, some of the 
singing schools attempted to organize on a permanent 














basis and extend their activities to include public per- 
formances of oratorios and other major choral works. 

Lowell Mason (1792-1872) wrote the first vocal 
instruction book in America designed for “use in the 
common schools.” The Juvenile Lyre (1831) was 
published seven years before music was formally 
introduced into the first school curriculum (Boston). 
Mason advocated a philosophy of music instruction 
based on the precepts of Pestalozzianism. “Teach 
sounds before signs; Observe by hearing and imitat- 
ing sounds; Give the principle and theory after prac- 
tice; Teach but one thing at a time.” A multitude of 
school vocal instruction books written since have 
been based on this philosophy. 

During the ten year period between 1830 and 1840 
probably less than a dozen school vocal books were 
published in the United States. The number greatly 
increased during the next ten year period, and, indic- 
ative of the increasing popularity of school music, 
between 1850 and 1860 at least sixty-five different 
school vocal instruction books were published. 

Immediately following the Civil War the graded 
series of vocal books began to appear. Since 1870 
this type of vocal text has been extremely popular 
in the public school music program. Two conflicting 
philosophies of music pedagogy were professed 
through these series. The rote song method and the 
note reading method. The advocates of the rote song 
method believed that considerable rote singing should 
precede the learning of the printed page of music. 
The opposing view was that the student should be 
given the elements of the art first, and then taught 
the means of application. Secondly, the rote song 
method placed emphasis on song rather than drill. 
The note reading group felt drill was essential to 
make independent readers of music. The National 
Music Course (1870) by Luther Mason was the first 
of the rote song method series. Its great popularity 
suffered with the publication in 1883 of The Normal 
Music Course by John Tufts and Hosea Holt. This 
course advocated the note reading method. The 
many other series published during these last thirty 
years of the nineteenth century allied themselves 
with one or the other of these two schools of thought. 

By the dawn of the twentieth century, compilers 
of school vocal series began to incorporate the pre- 
cepts of Deweyism into their books. The first of 
these was the Modern Music Series by Eleanor 
Smith. Now the child, rather than subject matter 
became the all important factor in the school. A 
general shift in emphasis was witnessed in vocal 
instruction books, from a mastery of skills and 
techniques to understanding and enjoyment. The 
song method again came to the fore in music instruc- 
tion. As a result of continued application of the 
Dewey philosophy, by mid-twentieth century vocal 
instruction books for the public schools were ad- 
vocating a highly diversified program of school 
music. Emphasis was still on singing, but other 
areas such as instrumental music, rhythmic activi- 
ties, listening and general appreciation, and creative 
activities also were included in the series of books. 
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MUSICAL AND LITERARY EXPRESSION 
IN SONGS FROM GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER 


(Publication No. 6532) 


George E. Luntz, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 





The musical-literary relationship in solo song 
assumed a seriousness of purpose at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century when members of the 
Camerata concerned themselves with true represent- 
ation of textual meaning in music. This principle, 
however, especially in Italy and somewhat later in 
France, concerned itself almost entirely with opera. 
In England, Purcell, whose songs were considerably 
ornate, was the century’s leader in vocal composi- 
tion. Seventeenth-century solo song in Germany took 
the form of the strophic continuo Lied under the 
leadership of Heinrich Albert and Adam Krieger, 
both of whom, despite some Italian influence, ex- 
pressed the sentimental subjectivity of the Germans. 
In the eighteenth century, Italy and France continued 
their preoccupation with the opera, although the 
French, loving their language, always gave first 
attention to the accent, meter, and timbre of the 
spoken word. Telemann and J. §. Bach became the 
principal exponents of musical expression of textual 
ideas in Germany; but these men, too, were more 
occupied with larger vocal works than with the indi- 
vidual song. The few songs of Haydn and Mozart 
provided a foundation for the nineteenth-century art- 
song. 

The beginning and practically the entire develop- 
ment of the nineteenth-century art-song had a German 
background, with the composers Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Wolf, respectively, being the chief 
leaders during its course and with Goethe as the first 
main source of texts. 

Although Goethe was not always pleased with the 
intensity of the musical settings of his poems, com- 
posers continued to use them because of their vital 
expression of human experiences. His friends 
Reichardt and Zelter wrote simple folk-like settings 
for his poems to the delight of the poet because the 
music did not overshadow the poetry. 

The Wilhelm Meister songs became favorites 
among German Lieder composers, and the styles of 
settings given them developed steadily during the 
nineteenth century. The seven main songs in the 
novel constitute characterizations of simplicity and 
longing in Mignon and remorse and mental derange- 





ment in the old Harper. Each succeeding composer 
added to the accomplishments of his predecessor in 
developing psychological characterizations in music 
of these two persons. 

While Schubert often acquired effective represent- 
ations in his melodic structure, the union between 
voice part and accompaniment was not always strong. 
The two parts tended toward independence rather 
than interdependence and the accompaniment patterns 
were prone to monotony, thus figuring less definitely 
in the characterization. Schubert tended toward 
freedom of text repetition, often to the detriment of 
the poetical delineation. 

Schumann blended voice and accompaniment more 
closely and gave a richer harmonic emphasis to the 
representation, though he, too, employed some mo- 
notonies of symmetry. With his stronger literary 
sense, he delved more deeply into the textual con- 
cept and gave a more subjective composition. Like 
Schubert, Schumann also employed a good amount of 
text repetition, and both permitted false textual 
stresses. 

Brahms, fearing the perfection of the poetry, in a 
sense of inadequacy to enhance it with music, avoided 
Goethe’s poems. He set only seven of the poet’s works. 

Wolf, who varied his style with the types of poems 
he used, characterized both the longing Mignon and 
her remorseful father in an anxious combination of 
syncopation and contrapuntal structure, which 
style he adapted particularly to the Wilhelm Meister 
songs. Recognizing the completeness and com- 
municative qualities of a poem, he avoided repeti- 
tion and cast the vocal part in a declamatory style 
with a minimum of awkward stress. These quali- 
ties, combined with his deft use of rich chromati- 
cisms, present the Wilhelm Meister songs in their 
most highly developed form and strongest char- 
acterization of their nineteenth-century history. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 


QUATERNARY SALTS OF 2,4,6-DIALKYLAMINO- 
ALKOXY-1,3,5-TRIAZINES AND 2,4-DIALKYL- 
AMINOALKOXYQUINAZOLINES AS CURARE 
AGENTS 


(Publication No. 6519) 


John Reno Hohmann, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


In recent years numerous quaternary ammonium 
compounds have been synthesized for use as neuro- 
muscular blocking agents. One group of compounds, 
the phenyl choline ethers, have been extensively 
studied. One of this group of compounds, the tri- 
ethiodide of tris (triethylaminoethoxy) 1,2,3-benzene 
(Flaxedil) has been used extensively in the clinic. 

In the present study a group of compounds some- 
what related to the phenyl choline ethers were pre- 
pared from readily available starting materials. 
These compounds are the 2,4,6-dialkylaminoalkoxy- 
1,3,5-triazines. Another group of compounds less 
closely related to the phenyl choline ethers, the 
2,4-dialkylaminoalkoxyquinazolines, were also syn- 
thesized. 


The new 2,4,6-dialkylaminoalkoxy-1,3,5-triazines 


synthesized are: 2,4,6-8-diethylaminoethoxy-1,3, 


5-triazine, 2,4,6-B-dimethylaminoethoxy-1,3,5- 
triazine and 2,4,6-%-diethylaminopropoxy-1,3,5-tri- 
azine. The following new 2,4-dialkylaminoalkoxy- 
quinazolines were prepared: 2,4-8-dimethylamino- 
ethoxyquinazoline and 2,4-%-diethylaminopropoxy- 
quinazoline. The 2,4-8-diethylaminoethoxyquin- 
azoline synthesized in this study has been previously 
reported in the literature. 

The ethyl and methyl iodides of the triazines 
and the methyl iodides of the quinazolines were pre- 
pared. 

Six of the compounds, the most highly ethylated 
and methylated of the two series, were tested for 
curare activity in the mouse and rabbit. None of the 
compounds tested exhibitited a potency equal to Flax- 
edil. 

Possible distance-activity relationships were 
discussed. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


BEAUTY, ART, AND REASON: AN 
EXAMINATION OF THE ARTISTIC AND 
AESTHETIC MOTIVATIONS IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SANTAYANA 


(Publication No. 6570) 


Willard Eugene Arnett, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Artistic and aesthetic categories are fundamental 
to Santayana’s philosophy. Because the primacy of 
his aesthetic predilections have been ignored many 
recent critics have misunderstood the relation of 
The Life of Reason to The Realms of Being. To 
Santayana art meant both a technique or means em- 
ployed by reason to create an environment congenial 
to its interests and ambitions and the imaginative 
and aesthetic constructs which are symbolic expres- 
sions of the conditions and aspirations of the human 
spirit. Since art, science, and life itself are in vain 
without the pleasures of beauty, it is only by making 
aesthetic values more pervasive in and compatible 
with the whole of man’s experience that the ideal of 











reason is approached and positive goods are attained. 


Aesthetics as such is the “reasoned appreciation” 
of the place art and beauty will fill in the total 
harmony of life; the fine arts — endeavors in which 
intrinsic values are more obvious than extrinsic — 
may be developed as servants of the practical, 
sentimental, religious, and intellectual interests of 
man; but the arts, like the whole of life, have an 
ideal development in which they would be concerned 
only with the embodiment of beauty. Imagination is 
common to both art and science; art is imagination 
in all its freedom; science is imaginative schemes 
tested and corrected by experience; the labors of 
science are justified only when life is made easier 
and aesthetic values are rendered more pervasive. 
Science at its best culminates in truth as an aes- 
thetic landscape that is intrinsically rewarding. 
Poetry and religion have similar functions: they are 
the languages in which the life of the spirit is re- 
counted and served; piety, charity, and spirituality, 
which are religious concepts, are akin to the best 
poetry in that they express human ideals which may 
or may not be attainable; these concepts achieve a 
unification of life through the imaginative dimension 
of experience. The aesthetic quality of Santayana’s 
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philosophy is even more evident in The Realms of 
Being than in his earlier writings; matter is never 
known except as it exhibits essences; therefore, the 
aesthetic character of the treatment of matter is 
evident in the consideration of essence; essence is 
most apt to be distinguished by an artistic-aesthetic 
temperament which demands to see sharply the lines 
that separate the objects of experience and the forms 
that render an object what it is and nothing else. 
Spirit knows only one sort of actuality: an intense 
awareness — which could be called aesthetic — on the 
part of a living animal of the movements and rela- 
tions in matter and essence. Art sometimes grows 
out of and gives expression to the sufferings and 
tribulations of man; but art makes a positive contri- 
bution to happiness only when it adds the delight of 
aesthetic contemplation to the other processes of 
life. Even the values of government are frequently 
found in the immediate joy of acting; ideal govern- 
ment is a vision to be caught —a vision that enhances 
the quality of the life of those with imaginative power 
sufficient to summon it. From the beginning to the 
end of his philosophy Santayana remained a humanist, 
concerned to express the triumphs and values of the 
human spirit in felicitous prose; he emphasized that 
life is two-dimensional: beginning in matter it 
aspires to the spiritual, and though the two are never 
separable there are distinctive human values to be 
gained and lost on each level. 
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ON THE CONSISTENCY OF “NEW FOUNDATIONS” 
(Publication No. 6789) 


Vaclav Edvard Benes, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The main purpose of our investigation has been to 
shed much-needed light on the question of the con- 
sistency of a rather interesting system of set theory 
that was proposed as an alternative to set theory and 
to the theory of logical types by W. V. Quine. 

In Section Two we have attacked the problem of 
the consistency of the basic system without axioms 
of infinity and choice. We present a series of partial 
models of “New Foundations,” ending with one in 
which all except one of the axioms a certain finitiza- 
tion of the system are valid. We adduce reasons 
why the same sort of constructive technique which 
yielded the last-mentioned model will not work for 
the entire system. 

In Section Three we deal with the axiom of choice. 
Specifically, it turns out that a natural but unstrati- 
fied form of the axiom of choice is inconsistent with 
the system; but we found as yet no reason to believe 
that a stratified version of the same form of the 
axiom leads to contradiction. In the second part of 
Section Three we show generally that if a set theory 
is consistent and implies the pair axiom, then the 


extension of that theory to all classes of the given 
sets is consistent with the axiom of choice added. 

It is a corollary that if “New Foundations” is con- 
sistent, then so is the system of Quine’s “Mathemat- 
ical Logic” with the axiom of choice added to it. 

In Section Four we investigate the relation of a 
certain system equivalent to that of “Mathematical 
Logic” to the simple theory of types. The extension 
consists in adding a slightly stronger axiom of in- 
finity, a description operator with suitable axioms, 
and the axiom of choice for the description operator. 
In this extended version K of “New Foundations” we 
prove the consistency of the theory of types with 
axioms of infinity and choice. Section Five presents 
some results touching the relation of “New Founda- 
tions” to “Mathematical Logic” and the theory of 
real numbers in “Mathematical Logic.” We show 
that under reasonable definitions of ‘real number,’ 
it is not possible to prove in “Mathematical Logic” 
that all real numbers are elements unless the sys- 
tem is actually inconsistent. 
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ACTS AND HISTORIES 
(Publication No. 6596) 


Arthur Coleman Danto, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This dissertation explores the possibilities of 
the concept of action as an organizing concept for 
historical analysis. It tries to show in what way it 
is meaningful to analyze the historical past in terms 
of acts and continuities and complexes of acts. Thus 
a tie between the sociological concept of action (as 
formulated, for example, by Talcott Parsons) and 
historical analysis is suggested; and a diachronic 
(as opposed to synchronic) description of action is 
attempted. The concept of the act is applied in two 
different ways: (1) an act is suggested to be a form 
of behavior which integrates into a directional unity 
a number of elements of historical existence and 
(2) an act is suggested to be a focus of reference 
for historical analysis, bringing into relevance the 
various facts and factors which professionally occupy 
the historians. 

Section One commences with an analysis of the 
term “history” into three main usages, each one of 
which entails a special set of problems — ontological, 
relational, and epistemological. The ontological 
problem had to do with history as a way of being, 
and accordingly a discussion of the “substance” of 
history follows. The relationship between history 
and action is indicated, and a distinction is made 
between the languages (ways of speaking) appro- 
priate to each; and certain puzzlements, which emerge 
from a confusion of these two languages, are re- 
moved. Acts are happenings (or events) and histor- 
ies are existences; and whereas language about the 
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former is a language of change, language about the 
latter is language of permanence: the past does not 
change, and true statements about what happened 
(history) are forever true. 

Act-behavior then is distinguished from activity- 
behavior: the former is characterized by decisions 
with respect to presented problems. There is, thus, 
an intentionality to acts which is not to be found in 
activities (simple mechanical reaction is an activity). 
It is suggested that it is with acts that historians are 
pre-eminently concerned, and that they are (qua his- 
torians) concerned with activities only insofar as the 
latter happen to enter into, or influence, the dis- 
position of the former. A discussion of the functional 
breakdown of the act follows: means, ends, norms, 
and values are disposed about some motivating prob- 
lem facing the actor. Application of this functional 
scheme is made, in which the “Siege of Constanti- 
nople” is analyzed in these terms. 

Section Two concerns itself with the meaningful 
relationships which bind acts together into continui- 
ties and complexes. Certain proposed and popular 
suggestions are criticized: relationships of time, 
space, or personal identity and performance are 
exhaustively analyzed, and each is found to beg a 
fundamental question. It is suggested, then, that it is 
the persistence of a problem which relates acts into 
cumulative series. An act then is an element ina 
series; a cluster is the intersection of (at least) two 
series. On the basis of these “strands and knots” a 
schematic rendering of the texture of the historical 
is sketched out, and the questions of law and hazard 
are considered briefly. 

Section Three concludes the dissertation with an 
analysis of historical knowledge, and the position is 
argued that there is no special epistemological dif- 
ficulty, peculiar to historical inquiry, which makes 
such inquiry different somehow from empirical in- 
quiry generally. This position is defended with 
analyses of actual instances of historical verification, 
confirmation, and the allocation of the proper facts 
to the proper acts. The problems of historical rel- 
ativism, historical objectivity, and the certitude of 
historical statements are clarified. Finally, a chap- 
ter is devoted to the problem of knowing about the 
intentions of actors whose testimony is unavailable. 
Here again, no special (or insurmountable) problem 
of knowledge is discovered. 
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A PLAN FOR THE PRINCE: THE Ming-i 
tai-fang lu OF Huang Tsung-hsi, 
TRANSLATED AND EXPLAINED 











(Publication No. 6599) 
William Theodore deBary, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


A Plan for the Prince is a study of the political 
thought of the seventeenth century Chinese philoso- 





pher and historian, Huang Tsung-hsi (1610-1695), 
as set forth in his major work, Ming-i tai-fang lu. 
Part One of this dissertation is a biographical sketch 
of the author dealing with those personal experiences 
which most affected his intellectual outlook, includ- 
ing the circumstances of his father’s untimely death, 
Huang’s attempts to avenge his father, his youthful 
political activities in the Nanking-Hangchow area, 
guerrilla activities in behalf of remnant Ming forces 
in Southeast China, his probable participation in 
missions to Japan to seek military and financial aid, 
and finally his long career as a teacher and writer 
after retirement from the resistance movement. 
Part Two is a discussion of those aspects of the 
Neo-Confucian tradition which have a bearing on the 
understanding of Huang’s philosophical view in gen- 
eral and his political views as found in the Ming-i 
tai-fang lu. A brief survey of the Confucian revival 











in the early Sung dynasty is given in order to show 
that political and social reforms were among the 
chief aims of the leaders of this revival, reforms 
most conspicuously promoted by Wang An-shih but 
initially supported by other important intellectual 
figures of the time. The objective of these reformers 
was to restore the ideal order of ancient times, and 
many of the specific measures advanced, such as 
civil service reform, land reform, a militia system 
and universal public school system, were justified 
as conforming to the ancient ideal better than the 
existing institutions of Imperial China. Therefore, 
in making similar proposals much later, Huang 
Tsung-hsi is echoing the cries of earlier reformers, 
aspiring to the same ideal, and often making use of 
their suggested solutions to chronic problems. His 
work, the Ming-i tai-fang lu, is thus not wholly 
unique or original in its contributions to Chinese 
political thought, but represents instead the culmina- 
tion of efforts by earlier Confucianists to analyze 
and reform Chinese institutions. 

Part Two also outlines the main doctrines of the 
Wang Yang-ming school in the Ming dynasty, from 
which Huang derived his basic philosophical views, 
and the specific interpretation of these doctrines 
which Huang inherited from his master Liu Tsung- 
chou. The aims of the Tung-lin school of the late 
Ming, which attempted to correct the excesses of 
the more radical and iconoclastic members of the 
Wang school, are also discussed together with the 
role of the Tung-lin as a reform movement in pol- 
itics. Then follows asummary of Huang’s contri- 
butions to early Ch’ing scholarship, showing how 
his breadth of intellectual interests and sound scho- 
larly method, combined with his emphasis on per- 
sonal cultivation and integration, represent the ful- 
fillment of the twin aims of the Tung-lin, broad 
scholarship and sound conduct. 

Part Three is an analysis of the main themes of 
the Ming-i tai-fang lu, showing how his political, 
economic and social reforms are intended to achieve 
the benefits of the decentralized and personalized 
rule of the ancient feudal system, without actually 
abolishing the centralized governmental structure 
of Imperial China. The result is to introduce limi- 
tations on the power of the Emperor and to promote 
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the interests of the people as a whole through the 
strengthening of laws and institutions which curb 
absolutism. Particularly important in this respect 
are the schools, which should serve as spokesmen 
for the people and watchdogs of the general welfare. 
Following a detailed examination of Huang’s specific 
proposals in many spheres, the influence which these 
proposals have had on modern Chinese reformers is 
assessed. 

Part Four includes a complete annotated trans- 
lation of the Ming-i tai-fang lu, and also of the letter 
concerning it sent to Huang by Ku Yen-wu and the 
colophon of Ch’uan Tsu-wang. 
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THE ART OF FREEDOM: AN ESSAY 
IN ETHICAL THEORY 


(Publication No. 6669) 


Joseph Zalman Margolis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


It is difficult to avoid some notice of the apparent 
disorder of ethical inquiry. On the one hand, ethical 
theory has been so severely dealt with in recent 
studies that judgment in the field is now variously 
described as nonsense. On the otherhand, very many 
proposals of specific social reform are advanced on 
grounds scarcely shown to be ethically defensible. 
And yet it is at least a little curious that ethics 
should be so easily discredited or so indifferently 
pursued. It is, after all, an inquiry into the meaning 
of the worth of human existence. 

The essay that follows undertakes to defend moral 
debate as a public discipline, this being the chief 
theoretical question under fire. It must of course 
confront the charges of nonsense. But it must also 
consider the much more serious charge that moral 
debate is simply the exchange of benevolent preju- 
dices. How shall we distinguish, one may ask, the 
great variety of individual and frankly partisan moral 
claims from moral judgment by which in an appar- 
ently non-partisan way we validate or invalidate 
these claims? The solution to this question (if at all 
possible) might be termed the science of moral 
worth. 

In order to avoid charges of formalism, extreme 
relativism and absolutism the essay is concerned to 
elaborate an empirically grounded procedure by 
which the generic ethical needs of human nature may 
be specified. The entire discussion is controlled by 
the presupposition that the ethical virtues are the 
least restricted powers of which human nature is 
capable and provide the basis on which these generic 
needs may be determined. The argument seeks to 
state first the most general condition of man and then 
to project a table of the least restricted powers that 
that implies. Finally, it attempts to isolate the most 


inclusive types of projects that may fulfill the virtues. 


The reasons for adopting this approach are discussed 
in terms of the most important historical contribu- 
tions to ethical theory. And all procedural decisions 
are rendered quite explicit. 
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TO HUMAN RECONSTRUCTION. THE CONCEPTS 
OF PROGRESS AND EVOLUTION IN THE WORKS 
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AND VEBLEN 
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In a consideration of the thought of various social 
evolutionists — Spencer, Tylor, Lubbock, Morgan, 
and Veblen — this essay deals with some of the nine- 
teenth-century expressions of the belief in progress, 
the vehicle lent it by the evolutionary view, anda 
later disentanglement of this belief from an un- 
critical assurance of a future of continuous advance- 
ment. The major theme of this study is the idea of 
progress as it took shape in the Darwinianera. But, 
rather than a comprehensive survey of even the 
recent history of the evolutionary idea, this essay is 
an analysis of the thought of these particular evolu- 
tionists. Each of them understood the “development 
hypothesis” as a mainstay of naturalism and used it 
to say something about progress. 

This study is divided into three sections. The 
first is an examination of Herbert Spencer’s blend- 
ing of mechanism and evolution in the “Synthetic 
Philosophy.” His architectonic system, bound to- 
gether by scientific law and the doctrine of progress, 
displayed the unity of the physical world and the life 
of man. Spencer was a peculiarly sensitive regis- 
ter of those influences that were later stylized as 
typical of his century, for, besides assimilating 
evolution into a mechanical physics, he made a gen- 
eral scientific formula the synonym for progress 
and turned a system of science into a philosophy of 
competitive individualism. 

The evolutionary ethnology of John Lubbock, 
Edward B. Tylor, and Lewis H. Morganis grouped 
together in the second section. Their study of early 
man and the development of culture reflects the pre- 
vailing optimistic temper of the period and catches 
up many of its evolutionary currents but scarcely 
touches the mechanics of Spencer’s and Darwin’s 
evolution through ordeal. Theirs was the cultural 
evolution of continuity and development embracing 
the whole family of mankind. 

The last section is a consideration of the evolu- 
tionary theme in the economics of Thorstein Veblen, 
a theme which Veblen called “Darwinism” and ex- 
plicitly contrasted to the belief in a cosmically 
ordered progress. He looked to “Darwinism” as a 
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symbol of modern scientific inquiry, and in an histor- 
ical perspective with the wide sweep of the ethnol- 
ogists’ journey into prehistory, he found a method- 
ology which shifted the task of economics from class- 
ification to genetic theory. Veblen divorced evolu- 
tion from “animism” and from Spencer’s more soph- 
isticated identification of scientific law with melior- 
ative growth. Paralleling the rejection of a belief in 
a progressive trend was the emergence of a clear 
doctrine of cultural relativism in Veblen’s econom- 
ics. Both Tylor’s concept of “survivals” and 
Morgan’s theme of technological progress are crucial 
to Veblen’s reading of cultural evolution and the pre- 
dicament of modern man in an industrial era. All of 
these men sensed that they were engaged in an intel- 
lectual revolution and agreed that the theory of des- 
cent offered the proper method for the study of man- 
kind. 
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The essays published in 1949 in the volume 
Philosophy for the Future: The Quest of Modern 
Materialism, edited by R. W. Sellars, V. J. McGill, 
and Marvin Farber, present the thinking of some of 
the philosophers and scientists who wish to stimulate 
the formulation of an adequate version of modern 
materialism. According to the views of these men 
and others, the new materialism is devoted to the 
spirit and method of science and may be described 
aS an empirically warranted metaphysical hypo- 
thesis. It claims to give knowledge about the world 
in the sense that science does, and its propositions 
are offered as hypotheses with empirically verifiable 
consequences. 

If these claims are justified, it should be possible 
to consider the theory of mind as a test case and to 
show (1) that it can be analyzed as an instance of the 
scientific pattern of explanation, (2) that its state- 
ments are warranted by the hypothetico-deductive- 
observational method, (3) that the propositions of the 
theory are either descriptions of fact or statements 
from which descriptions of fact can be derived, and 
(4) that the relation between theory and evidence is 
the same as it is in science. 

Comparison of the materialist’s pattern of ex- 
planation with the scientist’s pattern of explanation 
reveals that the materialist theory of mind is not an 
empirical hypothesis and cannot be accepted as 
knowledge about the world in the sense that science 
is. There is an analogy between the two patterns 
but it is vague. Though the materialists use the 
language of science, the similarities are more ap- 
parent than real. Some of the elements of the 











scientist’s pattern that are lacking in the materialist 
theory of mind are: concepts with theoretical im- 
port, statements with precise meaning, a deductive 
relation between theory and consequence, mathemat- 
ical formulation of regularities, and experimental 
confirmation. The materialist theory of mind does 
not explain in the full scientific sense for it neither 
predicts nor leads to control. It offers a scheme 

of interpretation based upon a super common-sense 
figure that makes use of a restricted set of concepts 
and ordinary relations. Sentences of the theory often 
combine words from various incompatible contexts. 
They seem like intelligible assertions because they 
have a familiar grammatical structure. 

The materialist theory of mind can be analyzed 
as a recommendation to revise our philosophic 
language when speaking about familiar things and 
events. Though the materialists do notclaim to be 
making linguistic proposals, it is possible to show 
that their statements function as they would if they 
were intentionally revising language. The theory of 
mind represents ar. attempt to operate systematically 
with a single consistent language and is based on the 
assumption that language is used according to strict 
rules. Consequently, the materialist is forced to 
alter the ordinary use of language. His theory of 
mind becomes, in effect, a proposal to change our 
way of speaking philosophically about certain phe- 
nomena. It can be considered as a determination to 
speak about familiar data in a special way. 
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THE WAYS OF MEANING IN THE ARTS 
(Publication No. 6714) 


George Philip Stein, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The dissertation is an analysis of the ways in 
which the concept of meaning has functioned in dis- 
course upon the arts, together with a suggested 
prescription for a more precise usage of the concept 
within that context. 

It determines that “the meaning” of a work of 
art is a phrase better understood and better used 
when a series of well-defined adjectives is applied 
to the phrase. Where “the meaning” of a work of 
art could in some cases be ambiguous, it is sug- 
gested that phrases such as “relational meaning,” 
“interpretive meaning,” “contextual meaning,” and 
“referential meaning,” when these are used in 
accordance with definitions given, could give un- 
ambiguously “the meaning” of a work of art. 

Thus it is suggested that it is possible and desir- 
able to translate “the meaning of a work of art” into 
“the meaning of a certain sort of a work of art,” — 
possible by means of a series of defined qualifying 
adjectives; desirable in the interests of clarity with 
regard to “the meaning” of works of art. 
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The various senses of “meaning in the arts” as 
thus defined constitute a definition of the phrase 
“meaning in the arts.” These senses are however 
neither mutually exclusive nor necessarily discover- 
able in any given work of art but are held to be col- 
lectively discoverable in works of art. 

Such distinctions have a bearing upon two prob- 
lems related to “meaning in the arts”: translatabil- 
ity of the meaning of a work of art into the language 
of words; and obscurity in the arts. The latter 
problems are held to be resolvable in terms of the 
distinctions drawn in the dissertation. 

The distinctions, in addition to their prescriptive 
function, claim a continuity with current usage of 
the phrase “meaning in the arts” by artists, critics 
and philosophers such that their use of the term 
would be both fruitful and semantically rooted. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO WILHELM DILTHEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF EXPERIENCE 


(Publication No. 6719) 


Robert Capner Stover, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This essay is an attempt to meet the need for a 


systematic introduction to Dilthey’s philosophy. 
There is already considerable contemporary interest 
in the principal theme of his wide-ranging work, the 
confrontation of history and philosophy. To apprec- 
iate his contribution it is necessary to grasp the 
philosophical position which emerges from his writ- 
ings. 

As a “philosophy of experience” Dilthey’s position 
shares certain principles with British empiricism 
since Locke and with Kant’s philosophy. Beyond this 
common ground, however, his position involves a 
distinctive reinterpretation of philosophy. The novelty 
enters through Dilthey’s intention to do justice to 
“unmutilated” experience. The task of philosophy is 
to provide an adequate conception of the nature of 
human experience. Concrete experience must receive 
its due as the ultimate context which philosophy has 
to take into account. 

The method of philosophy is thereby prescribed. 
“Metaphysical” speculation is ruled out. Description 
and analysis must be the primary techniques for 
achieving a sound and adequate conception of exper- 
ience. Non-metaphysical philosophies of experience 
have erred in “constructing” experience in some 
arbitrary manner. 

Dilthey speaks of the total context of experience 
as the human-social-historical world. This essay 
deals primarily with the “human” as encountered in 
individual experience. Dilthey’s description and 
analysis of individual experience is first treated in 
some detail under three headings: experience as 
structure (types of conscious experience), experience 


as process and experience as consciousness. Under 
the first heading the three basic structural types of 
experience (cognition, feeling and volition) are con- 
sidered. Experience as process is found to involve 
formative activity. In the course of a detailed con- 
sideration of experience as consciousness particular 
attention is paid to the “cognitive” character of 
interrelations within each of the “types,” to the 
structural basis of “Weltanschauungen” and to the 
distinctive process which Dilthey calls “understand- 
ing.” Whether as structure, process or conscious- 
ness experience described and analyzed reveals 
itself as inherently relational. 

The question is then asked: How do we know 
that individual experience is inherently relational 
and that it is so just in the way Dilthey maintains it 
to be? This is answered by considering first the 
thought process as such and then the character and 
status of the philosophical reflection which has led 
Dilthey to his conclusions about individual experience. 
The role of “understanding” is discovered to be 
crucial. 

The possibility of objective knowledge of the total 
context of experience is closely bound up with the 
nature and possibility of “understanding” experience 
in its own terms. As human individuals we all have 
first-hand experience. All personal experience is 
characterized by similar relationalities which under - 
lie the possibility of an objective understanding of 
other human beings and, indeed, of the whole range 
of externalizations in which concrete experience 
finds expression. 

The relation of individual experience to the total 
context of experience is then considered. Individual 
experience provides the major clues leading toward 
an adequate conception of experience but the social- 
historical aspects cannot be treated as derivative. 

Because of its concern with concrete experience 
philosophy must work closely with the empirical 
sciences. But only a philosophy of experience can 
formulate adequately, for example, the interdepend- 
ence of “systematic” and “historical” sciences. 

Experience as process is forever incomplete, 
revealing new possibilities. The process of “under- 
standing,” which accompanies concrete experience, 
is likewise never finished. Dilthey’s philosophy, 
concerned above all with concrete experience, does 
not provide definitive answers to ultimate questions. 
As an alternative to reductive, “metaphysical” 
Weltanschauungen he offers us an “historical” 
Weltanschauung, an answer to man’s search for an 
awareness of his situation, a basis for creative, 
meaningful existence free of worldly and other- 
worldly illusions. 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF JAMES 
CLERK MAXWELL 


(Publication No. 6725) 


Joseph Turner, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Maxwell’s contribution represents at once the 
culmination of classical physics and the beginning of 
the modern physics of the field and of statistics. 
Nineteenth century physics consisted of two parts: 
the perfection of mechanics and the development of 
the new sciences of electromagnetism and thermo- 
dynamics. The unification of physics took the form 
of an attempted mechanical explanation of the new 
sciences. This program comprises three elements: 
the macroscopic theory to be explained, a micro- 
scopic theory describing a mechanical model con- 
sistent with the principles of mechanics, anda 
reductive hypothesis which identifies the descriptive 
terms of the macroscopic theory with those of the 
microscopic theory. Mechanical explanation is one 
of two principles guiding Maxwell’s researches. 

The other principle is the agnostic attitude which 
excludes from physics models which are inaccessible 
to experiment. The agnostic attitude is like the 
phenomenalism of Ernst Mach and Pierre Duhem in 
that in electromagnetism it led to the elimination of 
the microscopic theory. 

Maxwell’s method is characterized by the con- 
scious exploitation of physical analogy. He defines 
physical analogy as a similarity in mathematical form 
between two otherwise diverse sets of phenomena. 
The principal danger of this method, Maxwell finds, 
is its possible confusion with physical hypothesis. 
Maxwell’s analysis of analogy is like that found in 
the later writings of Duhem and Mach, but with 
greater emphasis upon the use of this method as an 
aid to the understanding and in suggesting new the- 
oretical ideas and experimental investigations. 

In 1861 Maxwell published his theory of molecular 
vortices which constituted a mechanical explanation 
of the laws in electromagnetism of Ampére, Faraday, 
Coulomb, and Ohm. This model suggested the gen- 
eral equations of the field and the electromagnetic 
theory of light. It proved to be explanation ina 
trivial sense only, however; the vortices are other- 
wise inaccessible to experiment. In 1864 Maxwell 


in accordance with the agnostic attitude discarded 
the model. He remarks, anticipating the comment 
of Henri Poincaré, that if one mechanical explana- 
tion for a set of phenomena is possible, then so are 
an infinity of others. Maxwell now offers instead 

a broad but fundamental analogy between electro- 
magnetism and mechanics. He proves that both 
disciplines satisfy Lagrange’s equations of motion. 
One question still remains, however, that of action 
at a distance versus contiguity. Maxwell finds this 
question meaningless in the stationary field, but 
argues for contiguity in the variable field where the 
time of propagation of effects is important. Today 
P. W. Bridgman urges that Maxwell’s analysis of the 
static field (although he does not give credit to Max- 
well) may be applied with equal justice to the variable 
field. 

Maxwell also contributed to the kinetic theory of 
gases. Here he does find independent evidence for 
the model constructed. The model is a physical hy- 
pothesis not a mere analogy. However, there is still 
a question of the proper use of analogy. Since the 
experimental evidence does not concern the molecules 
individually, statistical assumptions must be intro- 
duced. Maxwell notes that if one could deal with the 
molecules individually, then one could violate the 
second law of thermodynamics while still remaining 
consistent with mechanics. Consequently, Maxwell 
believed statistical laws while legitimate to be but 
a temporary expedient. He looked forward to the 
day when physics would provide complete mechanical 
explanation in both electromagnetism and kinetic 
theory. 

Classical electromagnetism, through the writings 
of Duhem, has contributed indirectly to the theory of 
meaning as studied in philosophy. While critical of 
Maxwell, Duhem did adopt electromagnetism in its 
finished form as the prototype of what a physical 
theory should be. For Duhem the meaning of the 
concepts of physics, indeed, any empirical science, 
is not to be sought in experimental operations 
alone, but in the theoretical structure of which that 
concept is a part. 
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PHYSICS, GENERAL 
THE FINE STRUCTURE OF SINGLY 
IONIZED HELIUM 


(Publication No. 6740) 


Paul Flohr Yergin, Ph.D., Robert Novick, 
Edgar Lipworth, and Willis E. Lamb, Jr. 
Columbia University, 1953 


A pulsed method has been developed to measure the 


2s, /2 7 22P, /2 separation in singly ionized helium. 
Helium atoms are excited to the metastable 22s, /2 


state of the ion by a microsecond pulse of electrons 
of about 200 ev energy. After the bombardment is 
over and radiations from excitation of non-meta- 
stable states of the atom and ion have died away, a 
pulse of microwave power is applied to induce the 


2*p, /2 - 22s, /2 transition. This transition is fol- 
lowed immediately by spontaneous emission of a 

, ; 2 2 
40.8 ev photon associated with the 1“S, /2- 2 P, /2 


transition. The photons are observed by counting 
photoelectrons with high-speed counters gated on for 
microsecond intervals synchronously with applica- 
tion of the pulses of microwave power. Two differ- 
ent levels of RF power are used alternately to pro- 
vide a means of normalizing the data for variations 


in population of the 2*s, /2 state. In the course of 


the measurements some information has been ob- 
tained on satellite pulses in a photomultiplier tube. 

The measured value of the level separation is 
14,021+ 60 Mc/sec which agrees with the measure- 
ment by Lamb and Skinner and is in good agreement 
with the best available theoretical prediction. 
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PHYSICS, NUCLEAR 


A STUDY OF THE DECAY OF V® PARTICLES 
(Publication No. 6433) 


Allen Van Buskirk, Ph.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


An eleven ton iron-core solenoid has been con - 
structed for use in a cloud chamber experiment on 
the disintegration of V-particles. The cloud cham- 
ber is of the type in which a rubber diaphragm moves 
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between rigid stops, the illuminated volume being 
22 in. high, 11 in. wide, and 5 in. deep. Ata power 
of 40 kw., the electromagnet produces a field of 
7000 gauss with an extreme variation of + 5 percent 
over the illuminated volume. The cloud chamber is 
enclosed in a copper water jacket which is fed by a 
thermostated bath. The thermal jacket is regulated 
to within + 0.05 degrees of the operating point tem- 
perature. The expansion of the chamber is controlled 
by Geiger counter and absorber geometry arranged 
to detect penetrating showers produced in the rad- 
iater above the chamber. Three stereoscopic photo- 
graphs are taken at angles of -10.6°, 0°, + 10.69 
with respect to the axis of the chamber through a 
wedged shaped hole in the front pole of the magnet. 
The specially designed camera photographs the 
chamber directly at a mean object distance of 28.75 
in. and a mean magnification of .113. 

In six months actual operating time 5200 pictures 
were taken in which 34 V° decays were observed. 
Of these, 15 events could be measured. The measure- 
ments are made on a comparator and corrected for 
true spatial orientation by reprojection of the tracks 
through the original camera. A complete analysis 
showed at least two different types of decay existed. 
The events were classified with the aid of the Q- 
curve diagram, a method of analysis in which no 
assumption about the masses of the decay fragments 
is required. Six events were ascribed to the decay 
of a neutral particle according to the scheme 
V9, >pt +m +Q, where the energy release, 
Q = 37+ 3 Mev. The mass of the Vf is 2184 + 6mg. 
Eight events have established the existence of a 
new unstable particle, V2? >» (m7 tor ut) + (77 or) 
+ Q, where Q(7 ,7 ) = 214 + 5 Mev. and Q(7 ,L ) 
= 230 15 Mev. The masses of the V® for the alter- 
native schemes are M(7,7 ) = 971 ¢ 10 m, and 
M(7,#) = 936 +10 mg. A single event, which did 
not fall into either of the above classes, may indi- 
cate the existence of another decay scheme. The 
possibility that the events can be interpreted by 
three body decay schemes cannot be entirely ex- 
cluded on the basis of the data obtained in the ex- 
periment. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE COLLECTIVE 
MODEL OF THE NUCLEUS 


(Publication No. 6806) 


Kenneth W. Ford, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The contribution of collective modes of motion to 
various nuclear properties, principally in the ground 
and low excited states, is considered. The principal 
new work is (1) on the first excited states of even- 
even nuclei, (2) on ground state magnetic moments 
of odd-even nuclei, and (3) on qualitative considera- 
tions of particle-surface interaction at energies of 
the order of the binding energy of a nucleon. Other 
topics discussed are (4) coupling rules, and level 
order, including some detailed calculations, (5) 
quadrupole moments, (6) isotope shifts (after Wilets), 
(7) fast E2 transition rates (after Bohr and Mottelson), 
and (8) alternative approximations to the particle- 
surface interaction. 

The particular idealization of Hill and Wheeler’s 
collective model of the nucleus employed is closest 
to the model of A. Bohr: (a) the nucleons are assumed 
to move freely within the nucleus (direct interparticle 
interaction ignored); (b) the nuclear surface is res- 
tricted to five degrees of freedom, whose coordinates 
are assumed to be independent of the co-ordinates 
of particles outside closed shells; (c) a particle-to- 
surface interaction energy linear in the nuclear 
deformation is used; and (d) the spin-orbit contri- 
bution to the particle-surface interaction is ignored 
(though an interaction between spin and orbit of 
each nucleon is taken into account). 

Three approximate methods of taking into account 
the nucleon-surface coupling are considered: (1) 
the classical, or perhaps better named static approx- 
imation, in which all dynamic effects of the (deformed) 
nuclear surface are ignored; (2) the weak coupling 
approximation, suitable when the energy of particle- 
to-surface interaction is smaller than the spacing of 
the surface energy levels; and (3) the strong coup- 
ling approximation (after Bohr), suitable when the 
energy of particle-to-surface interaction is large 
compared with the unperturbed surface energy level 
spacing. Each of these three approximations is 
applied to most of the nuclear properties considered. 

The principal physical results of this work are 
embodied in the following tentative assertions. 

1. Many nuclei are substantially deformed from 
the spherical shape — to such a degree that the 
inter-particle coupling is strongly affected. 

2. Nuclear deformations exhibit a rather regular 
behaviour as a function of N and Z. 

3. Nuclear deformations, and therefore collective 
contributions to the low states of nuclei, are dim- 
inished by closing a proton shell or a neutron shell, 
but are diminished more by closing a neutron shell. 

4. The first excited states of even-even nuclei 
not near closed shells are predominantly of a col- 
lective rotational character. 

0. A simple description of the ground states of 
odd-even nuclei in terms of independent particles 
and collective surface oscillations agrees with 











observations on nuclear moments only if the anoma- 
lous nucleon magnetic moment is partially quenched 
in medium and heavy nuclei. Otherwise agreement 
with experiment requires that the states contain 
mixtures of several particle and surface states. 

6. (a)The effective surface tension in nuclei may 
be non-constant and generally larger than the value 
derived empirically from binding energies. 

(b)The strength of interaction of the particle 
with the surface may be smaller than the value 
derived theoretically.. 

(c)The moment of inertia parameter may be 
larger than the value derived theoretically. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SEARCH FOR THE BETA 
DECAY OF THE 7*t MESON 


(Publication No. 6750) 


Helen Lowenthal Friedman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


The possibility that nuclear beta decay is assoc- 
iated with the beta decay of the meson, formed dur- 
ing an intermediate step, has long been of interest 
in the development of meson theories. The meson 
does decay into an electron, but its coupling with 
nucleons is too weak for this purpose. To explain 
nuclear beta decay, the beta decay rate for the 7 
meson should be comparable to its uw decay rate. 
The present investigation is an attempt to detect 
other than 77-y events for 7 * mesons which stop in 
Ilford G-5 (beta sensitive) 400 and 600 micron 
emulsions. The result is one or zero 7 -e events 
compared to 1419 77-4 events for mesons satisfying 
certain criteria discussed below. 

A collimating exposure chamber was used in the 
fringing magnetic field inside the vacuum chamber 
of the Columbia 164" cyclotron. The mesons were 
produced by 385 Mev protons on copper. Plots of the 
expected meson orbits led to an expected total energy 
spread for any point X along the plate of about 1 Mev. 

The actual meson energy distribution, calculated 
from the observed ranges, shows that 94% of the 
mesons were within 1.5 Mev of the mean energy for 
each X, which varied from 11.5 to 14 Mev. A com- 
parison with the variation of the ranges of the 
(supposedly monoenergetic) # mesons from the7T-u 
decays shows that a sizeable fraction of the ob- 
served spread for the 7 mesons is due to straggling 
rather than a true energy spread. 

Only meson tracks entering the top surface of 
the emulsion which stop in the emulsion are con- 
sidered. Let A represent those associated with a 
7 - p£ event, B those with no 7 - LU event but witha 
meson-electron event, and C those with no7 - u 
event or observable meson-electron event. We 
investigate the ratio of events Band Cto A. The 
following two factors are most apt to lead to false 
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results for the 7 -e occurrence rate. (a) Since the 
7 - p event is particularly striking, there is danger 
that mesons will tend to be recognized mainly because 
of the 7 - event. Thus, in the scanning there is 
greater relative probability of overlooking events B 
or C than A. (b) There will be some energetic yu 
mesons entering the emulsion due to 77 - U decays 

in flight. These will give meson-electron events 
which might be misinterpreted as 7 -electron events. 
These problems were solved as discussed below. 

Several scanning procedures were tried to test 
for, and avoid, effect (a). Techniques were gradually 
evolved by which mesons were always identified 
without reference to the 7 - event. The present 
method is to scan just the top surface of the plate. 
All tracks entering the emulsion in the field of view 
at about the proper angle are recorded, followed, 
and identified. Mesons are always identified well 
before their endings. In the 600 uw plates, about 
40% of the entering tracks are mesons, of which 
about 40% stop in the emulsion. 

Factor (b) is met by the collimating system which 
defines conditions such that 94% of the stopped mesons 
have their entrance directions and ranges well de- 
fined for each X. Mesons falling outside these limits 
are not counted. A few / -mesons, formed in flight, 
gave tracks of type B and C, but, as expected, had 
considerably different ranges than the 7 mesons. 

Once more, the final result was zero or one 7 -e 
events compared to 1419 7 - yu events. 
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THE INTERACTIONS OF NEGATIVE 
PIONS IN COMPLEX NUCLEI 


(Publication No. 6645) 


John Otto Kessler, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


A cloud chamber investigation of the nuclear 
interactions of 125 mev negative pi mesons has been 
carried out. Carbon and lead were employed as the 
scattering material. The experimental arrangement 
was designed to observe the charge exchange process: 


n+ C—>Bt+ (7° 327] 


The results are that high energy photons, prob- 
ably attributable to charge exchange, are observed 
to arise from nuclear interaction, with a small but 
finite cross section. Total and differential cross 
sections for elastic and inelastic scattering, as well 
as total nuclear reaction cross sections, are pre- 
sented. A square well (optical model) analysis fits 
the data with a potential whose real part is attractive 
and 30 mev deep, and whose imaginary part cor- 
responds to a mean free path in nuclear matter of 
3.8x107 Sem. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE GOLDBERGER 
MODEL FOR THE INTERACTION OF HIGH 
ENERGY NUCLEONS WITH A HEAVY NUCLEUS 


(Publication No. 6755) 


Seymour Joseph Lindenbaum, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1951 


In 1948 Goldberger (1) proposed that the inelastic 
interaction of high energy nucleons with a heavy 
nucleus be considered as a nucleonic cascade gen- 
erated in a zero point Fermi gas of target nucleons 
in a potential well. Since for high energy necleons 
(~ 100 Mev) the wavelength is much less than the 
nuclear radius, and the mean free path is of the 
order of the nuclear radius, the cascade was assumed 
to be composed of a series of individual free nucleon- 
nucleon scatterings. These were subject to the Pauli 
Exclusion Principle, i.e. only final collision states 
above the filled zero point momentum distribution 
are allowed. The Monte Carlo method was used to 
treat the cascades. 

To test this model, calculations for the inter- 
action of 400 Mev nucleons with a nucleus of mass 
number 100 were performed. Experimentally deter- 
mined results for the n-p and p-p scattering cross- 
sections as a function of energy were used. 

The interactions of 350-400 Mev protons with the 
Ag-Br component (average mass number = 100) of 
nuclear emulsion were studied experimentally. 
Similar interactions of 300 Mev neutrons were also 
investigated. 

The experimental results were compared in 
detail with the model predictions. 

It was found that all the gross features of both 
the experimental and theoretical results were in 
quantitative agreement within error limits. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SCATTERING 
CROSS-SECTIONS FOR LOW ENERGY 
NEUTRON RESONANCES 


(Publication No. 6705) 


Charles Sheer, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This paper is concerned with the measurement 
of the energy dependence of scattering cross-sec- 
tions in the vicinity of low energy neutron resonan- 
ces, and with the analysis of the measured data for 
the evaluation of resonance parameters. The method 
of measurement consists of counting neutrons 
scattered at an average angle of 90° from a thick 
target of the element under investigation. The in- 
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cident neutron beam is generated by the 36” Col- 
umbia cyclotron which is modulated in short bursts 
for typical time-of-flight spectrometer operation. 
The use of a thick target results in a high counting 
rate and good statistical accuracy for the results, 
but complicates the analysis of the data. This com- 
plication stems from the fact that the scattered 
count from a thick target contains an appreciable 
fraction of multiple scattered neutrons, so that the 
counting rate cannot be interpreted directly in terms 
of scattering cross-section. This difficulty was 
overcome in previous research by calibrating the 
apparatus with a standard target of known cross- 
section. The measured counting rate vs. the ratio 
of scattering to total cross-section (0,/0,), provided 
the standard target as well as the unknown target 
satisfied the criteria for “infinite thickness.” These 
criteria are: 0s/o;<~0.5, and exp ( -a,) <<1, 
where a, = the relative thickness of the target. The 
present research extends this method to targets of 
any thickness and any value of 0s/o;. This was 
accomplished by utilizing a series of standard tar- 
gets from which a family of calibration curves were 
constructed. Measurements on the two lowest res- 
onances of silver were made and curves of 0;/o; vs. 
energy were obtained utilizing these calibration 
curves. The resonance, at 5.13 ev, was completely 
resolved and the analysis of the data for the reson- 
ance parameters was comparatively easy. The quan- 
tity [\/I was obtained directly from the curve and 
the ratio of 0p/d cI" 2 was obtained by an area 
measurement under the curve in the region of the 
resonance. The remainder of the parameters were 
then derived by a process of curve fitting. The 
analysis of the resonance at 16.6 ev was complicated 
by the fact that the experimental curve was not quite 
resolved so that the above procedures were inapplic- 
able. In this case a trial and error method was used 
wherein values of the various level parameters were 
assumed and trial curves were calculated for com- 
parison to the measured data after resolution effects 
were taken into account. This procedure was re- 
peated until a group of values were obtained which 
represented the optimum fit to the data. The Breit- 
Wigner dispersion formulae formed the basis for the 
curve fitting process in both cases. 
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SCATTERING OF SUB-THERMAL NEUTRONS 
BY PARAMAGNETIC IONS 


(Publication No. 6710) 


Richard Rushton Smith, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


1 ot the 


Using the slow neutron velocity selector 
Brookhaven reactor cross sections for the inter- 
action of sub-thermal neutrons with magnetically 


active ions have been determined.“ The purpose of 


these measurements is to yield information concern- 
ing the magnetic scattering process for neutrons of 
extremely low energy (0.0033 to 0.0002 ev) and to 
study the effects of varying degrees of exchange 
coupling between ionic spins upon the magnetic 
scattering cross section. ForA>A,, where A, is 
the Bragg cut-off wave length, the magnetic effects 
were isolated by subtracting all estimable non- 
magnetic effects from the experimental curves. 

The following results were obtained: 

1. MnF9. The experimental values of the mag- 
netic neutron scattering cross section, gr, coincide 
with a theoretical curve based on the Halpern and 
Johnson® elastic form factor with rp, the mean rad- 
ius of electron spin distribution, taken to be 0.80A°. 

2. MnO. ForA < 8A , o, is found to be consist- 
ently lower than the corresponding values for the 
essentially uncoupled fluoride. For A >8A, co, 
increases linearly with wave length. 

3. FeFg and ZnFe,O,. The magnetic scattering 
cross soullen for the Torrie 1 ion increases along a 
form factor and attains a limiting value of 21 barns 
in agreement with that predicted by Halpern and 
Johnson®. 

4. The cooling of MnF, to 80°K results in the 
loss of the characteristic elastic form factor found 
at room temperature. The values of 0, define a 
straight line extrapolated back through the nuclear 
incoherent scattering intercept. 

5. The cooling of MnO to 80°K results in the loss 
of coherent magnetic scattering atA ,, = 2A, = 10. 
2K where \ m is the cut-off for coherent magnetic 
scattering. BeyondA,,, 0, increases linearly with 
wave length. 

6. Significantly large values of o,. are found for 
various ferromagnetic ferrites forA>A,_,. In every 
case it is noted that o, increases linearly with wave 
length. For Mn, /22n4 /2¥ 20 4above its Curie tem- 
perature 0, increases according to a form factor 
and attains a limiting value of 53 barns in agreement 
with the Halpern and Johnson elastic gcattering 
theory for 2-1/2 magnetically active “S ions. 

7. The 1/v dependencies in 2, 4, 5, and 6 are 
attributed to inelastic magnetic neutron interactions 
involving the alignment of unoriented ionic moments. 

8. The slow neutron cross section of the water 
molecule is found to follow the relation g=aA+B 
where @ =12.5 and 8 =123 forA> 6A 

9. The slow neutron cross section of the proton 
found in various hydrogenous compounds was 
measured. For methane and polyethylene the pro- 
ton cross section increases linearly with wave 
length. For barium hydride the proton cross section 
approaches a limiting value of 77 barns at 10A . 
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PROTECTION AFFORDED BY CORTISONE 
AGAINST ANAPHYLACTOID REACTIONS 
INDUCED BY INFUSION OF 
GLOBIN AND DEXTRAN 


(Publication No. 6805) 


Edward John Fedor, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


Intravenous infusions of the protein, globin, in- 
duces anaphylactoid reactions in intact rats. The 
reactions are non-lethal and consist of intense 
erythema, cyanosis, dyspnea and prostration. The 
rat, which has been adrenalectomized for twenty- 
four hours, although free from all signs and symp- 
toms of adrenal insufficiency, becomes extremely 
sensitive to the globin and almost invariably dies 
within three hours when given 60 mg. per 100 grams 
of body weight (gbw). 

The sensitized (adrenalectomized) rat exhibits 
marked edema, profound cyanosis and other indica- 
tions of peripheral circulatory failure. The capil- 
laries become highly permeable to the dye, T-1824. 

Fore-treatment for five days with a total dose of 
60 mg. of a micro-crystalline preparation of corti- 
sone-acetate (Merck’s Cortone) afforded protection 
against death and cyanosis but was ineffective in 
preventing edema or escape of T-1824 from the 
circulation. Ninety-seven per cent of the globin in- 
fused rats treated with this amount of cortisone sur- 
vived. However, desoxycorticosterone (DCA) proved 
to be relatively ineffective as did lesser priming 
doses of cortisone given as a fore-treatment at in- 
tervals varying from one to five days. 

Microscopic study of the circulation of the meso- 
appendix of globin infused animals indicates that 
death in these animals is apparently due to progres- 
sive slowing of the peripheral circulation, pooling 
and sequestration of blood in capillaries, incomplete 
venous return, stasis and eventually complete circu- 
latory collapse. 

Studies, similar to those made on globin, were 
carried out using the antigenic polysaccharide, dex- 
tran. The normal rat is practically insensitive to 
dextran except in enormous doses of 300-400 mg. 
per 100 gbw. 

The twenty-four hour adrenalectomized rat is so 
sensitized by removal of the adrenal cortices that 
an intravenous infusion of 7.5 mg. per 100 gbwacts 
as a deadly poison. The animal shows typical signs 
of peripheral circulatory failure similar, in all re- 
spects, to that by globin. Fore-treatment with 
cortisone protects these animals and the rats sur- 
vive the infusion. 

Microscopic study of the mesoappendix of the 
dextran-infused rats show that death is apparently 
due to peripheral vascular failure just as was the 
case with globin. 

Intramuscular injection of 10 mg. of cortisone 
dissolved in 27-28 per cent alcohol given as a 


fore-treatment over a six-hour interval, is as effective 
in preventing death in the dextran infused rats as are 
60 mg. of the microcrystalline suspension of cortisone 
given over a five day interval. 

The violent responses of the adrenalectomized rat 
to both globin and dextran are anaphylactic in general 
except that in these experiments no sensitizing doses of 
the antigens were given prior to infusion. 

One probable locus of action of cortisone, in stressed 
animals, appears to be upon the vascular periphery by 
maintaining the normal responsiveness and functional 
integrity of the minute vessels and hence a normal cir- 
culation. 
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STUDIES ON THE INTERRELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN RESPIRATORY ACTIVITY 
AND CIRCULATORY HEMODYNAMICS 


(Publication No. 6534) 


Donald Moore MacCanon, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The etiology of the vascular pressure variations 
which accompany the respiratory movements have been 
explained on the basis of physical changes accompany- 
ing the intrathoracic pressure variations during respira- 
tory movements. However, evidence has been presented 
by some investigators that other factors might be in- 
volved. In order to evaluate the participation during 
the respiratory cycle of these additional factors, vas- 
cular pressures were measured under a variety of 
situations, and their relationship to the respiratory 
cycle determined. 

Attempts were made to obtain a more complete 
evaluation of the pressure variations which accompany 
respiration. Due to technical problems associated with 
entering the left atrium only limited data could be ob- 
tained relating these pressures to the respiratory 
cycle. Furthermore, it was shown that when a cathe- 
ter was fully wedged into a distal pulmonary artery, 
the vascular pressures could be obliterated. In such 
instances pressure records revealed only variations 
in intrapleural pressure. In view of these difficulties, 
it was obvious that attempts with the available techniques 
to relate pulmonary capillary pressures to respiratory 
activity would be futile. 

The effects of pressor drugs, adrenolytic drugs and 
vagotomy on the respiratory variations in the right 
ventricular, left ventricular, and femoral arterial 
pressures were studied in 17 dogs. These procedures 
altered the respiratory-vascular-pressures deviations 
significantly from control values, but not in a uniform 
direction or in all phases of the respiratory cycle. The 
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effects appeared to be related to the level of cardiac 
activity and changes in peripheral resistance. 
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STUDIES ON CHOLINE LEVELS IN 
VARIOUS BODY FLUIDS IN DOGS 


(Publication No. 6553) 


Wayne Gerald Rohse, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


Choline was first isolated from biologic material 
over one hundred years ago, but it has only been 
within the last several decades that its nutritional 
importance has been appreciated. The main interest 
in choline has centered around its function as a lipo- 
tropic agent. Many fundamental questions concern- 
ing such basic matters as the absorption, levels in 
body fluids, and excretion of choline in normal and 
abnormal physiological states have gone largely un- 
answered. 

This series of studies was undertaken to obtain 
information of help in answering some of the basic 
questions. The absorption rate of choline from the 
intestine of the dog was studied, as well as the effect 
of the absorption of choline on the choline levels in 
portal and peripheral blood, lymph, and bile. The 
effects of rapid and slow intravenous injections of 
choline upon plasma choline levels were also 
studied and a comparison was made between the 
effects of two different routes of intravenous in- 
fusion upon the urinary choline excretion. In order 
that these studies could be carried out, it was first 
necessary to adapt reliable methods for the determi- 
nation of choline in the various body fluids. 

Chemical and microbiological methods were 
adopted for the measurement of choline in body 
fluids. Both methods were shown to be reliable for 
the accurate determination of choline in plasma, 
bile, lymph and urine. Because of its greater sensi- 
tivity the microbiological method was better suited 
for the measurement of free choline. 


Rates of disappearance of choline were studied 
from Thiry-Vella loops and acute intestinal loops in 
dogs. The percentage disappearance of choline from 
the acute intestinal loop was found to be 25.4, 37.7, and 
57.3 per cent, after one, two and three hours, respec- 
tively, after intestinal infusion of 250/Kg. choline chlo- 
ride. The Thiry-Vella loops showed a significantly 
greater per cent disappearance of choline when com- 
pared with the acute loops. 

Incubation of choline placed in an excised loop of 
intestine did not result in an important loss of choline 
or the appearance of significant amounts of trimethy- 
lamine. 

The free choline levels of portal blood showed a 
small increase after oral infusion of choline. This 
increase in the free choline content could account for 
the transport of significant amounts of choline from 
the intestine. 

Following a rapid intravenous injection of choline 
chloride, the plasma choline levels returned to normal 
levels within fifteen minutes. Plasma choline levels 
did not continue to increase during a slow intravenous 
infusion of one mg/Kg per minute of choline chloride 
over a sixty-minute period, but remained relatively 
constant after an initial rise in the first fifteen minutes. 
This is evidence for the existence of a regulatory mecha- 
nism capable of coping with large amounts of choline. 

After the intestinal administration of choline the 
average volume of bile flow and the absolute amount of 
choline in the bile each more than doubled. 

The amount of choline found in the lymph after in- 
testinal infusion of choline was very small, amounting 
to less than one per cent of the choline chloride ad- 
ministered. 

There was no statistically significant difference 
found between the average amounts of choline ex- 
creted in the urine after portal infusion as compared 
with femoral infusion of choline chloride. An average 
total excretion of choline amounting to about seven 
per cent of the administered choline in twenty-four 
hours was found in each route of administration. 
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AMERICA’S ROTTEN BOROUGHS: 
URBAN UNDER-REPRESENTATION IN 
STATE LEGISLATURES 


(Publication No. 6784) 


Gordon Edward Baker, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1952 


One of the prominent ideals in the American 
governmental system is that of political equality. 
This is often expressed in the slogan “one man, one 
vote,” which is merely a concise way of saying that 
all citizens should have the same approximate politi- 
cal weight. The equal exercise of suffrage is an obvi- 
ous example of this democratic principle. 

Another example is seen in representative bodies, 
which should reflect fairly accurately the body poli- 
tic. One might ask of how much value is equal suf- 
frage if all votes are not weighed equally? Any con- 
siderable distortion in the representative picture 
means a dilution of some votes -— in effect, a re- 
striction on suffrage. 

From the standpoint of representation the one 
most consistent pattern of political inequality today 
is found in state legislatures. While society in most 
sections of the United States has become predomi- 
nantly urbanized in the twentieth century, the locus 
of political power for representative purposes has 
remained in rural areas. 

It has been the purpose of this dissertation to 
trace the extent of urban under-representation in 
the various state legislatures and to suggest some 
of the more important effects of this situation. Each 
state was examined from the standpoint of legisla- 
tive representation accorded to urban areas. The 
principal results found are as follows: 

Of the forty-eight states there are only three in 
which urban legislative under-representation is non- 
existent for all practical purposes. Only one of 
these, Massachusetts, can claim to have a lawmak- 
ing body which approximates a numerical ideal of 
reasonably equal districts. Several additional states 
show relatively moderate degrees of urban under- 
representation, but in by far the greatest number of 
states, urban citizens seriously lack the political 
weight which their numbers would merit. 

One cause of this situation is that a number of 
state constitutions insure minority rule by providing 
for representation of areas such as counties or towns, 
either with no regard to population or with a dis- 
proportionately large guarantee for the smallest 
areas. The other main cause of urban under-repre- 
sentation is the failure of legislatures to reapportion 
seats in accordance with population changes. In 
nearly all states the constitutions require periodic 
allotments of representative strength by the legisla- 
ture, a duty which is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 


The effects of urban under-representation are far 
more difficult to trace with certainty than its extent. 
However a number of conclusions emerge. The repre- 
sentative patterns often make a decided difference in 
the political party balance, with the actual minority 
party in many instances in a controlling position. The 
economic and social policy which any given legislature 
decides upon depends in many instances upon the make- 
up of representation. On the local level, there is wide- 
spread dissatisfaction of the manner in which state leg- 
islatures treat municipalities. The most frequent com- 
plaint, with much supporting evidence is that cities re- 
ceive the brunt of discriminatory patterns in state tax- 
ation, services and grants-in-aid. 

The impact of state legislatures upon the Federal 
level of government is also important, though often 
overlooked. One important power in which states pres- 
ently exercise almost limitless discretion is the allo- 
cation of United States Congressional seats within the 
states themselves. It is perhaps more than a coinci- 
dence that the most frequently unreapportioned and 
under-represented Congressional constituencies are 
also urban. The result here is an imbalance in the one 
national house which should reflect most accurately the 
principle of representation according to population. In 
addition, state legislatures are a vital cog in the amend- 
ing process for the United States Constitution. Whether 
these lawmaking bodies accurately reflect their own 
states’ citizens is thus a crucial question. 

In conclusion, the prospects for more representa- 
tive state legislatures are not bright; the trend is in 
the opposite direction. In revising apportionments and 
in changing constitutions the state legislatures gener- 
ally hold a monopoly of power. This indicates a funda- 
mental shift from the theory of popular sovereignty to 
the practice of legislative sovereignty. 
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TAGORE’S CONCEPT OF NATIONALISM 
AND INTERNATIONALISM; A HISTORICAL 
AND CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


(Publication No. 6578) 


Semanti Bhattacharya, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The impact of the British conquest had offset 
certain economic and social forces which proved to be 
powerful factors greatly influencing the direction of 
subsequent history of the Indian culture. The nineteenth 
century was a period of significant changes in India; 
during this time the ancient feudal society gradually 
gave way to a newly developing bourgeois economic 
order. Crosscurrents of philosophical and social 
thought characterized the Indian scene during this 
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acculturative process, and leadership elements de- 
veloped as a consequence. Fearing such develop- 
ments, the British government in India resorted to 


suppressive legislations which helped stimulate revo- 


lutionary liberal leadership and provided a definite 
political impetus to the cultural strivings of the day. 

With the shift of cultural focus from the purely 
social to political endeavors, the spirit of Indian 
nationalism assumed a political role which gained 
increasingly popular appeal because of its martyr- 
dom under governmental punitive actions. The cli- 
max of the struggle between the Crown and the 
Indian national movement came with the Partition 
of Bengal issue of 1905. 

Due to historical circumstances, the Bengali 
culture was then providing a very progressive 
leadership to the Indian national cause. A closer 
look at the renaissance forces operative there in- 
dicates some fundamental reasons for, and an under- 
standing of, the nature of Bengali nationalism. 
Faithfully mirroring the newer directions of Ben- 
gali cultural awareness in its individual manifesta- 
tions was the Tagore family. It occupied a socially 
and economically distinguished position in the Ben- 
gali urban culture of the day, and many members of 
this family were known for their great liberalism. 

Rabindranath Tagore was one of the youngest 
members of his generation of Tagores, and he ma- 
tured in a home atmosphere of great activity and 
creativity. As a sensitive child, he rebelled against 
all forms of institutionalized educational training 
then in vogue. All efforts at such a training failed, 
but he matured rapidly. 

Quite early in his literary career, Tagore showed 
evidences of his concern with certain compulsive 
forces operative in the culture. He was painfully 
conscious of the socio-political problems which had 
arisen from the maladjusted relationships between 
the ruler and the ruled. In trying to analyze the 
reasons for such an impasse, Tagore came to the 
understanding that the historical relationship be- 
tween the powerful and the weak can only be on the 
basis of exploitation. In such a situation, the solu- 
tion could come only when, according to Tagore, the 
subjugated culture was roused from its complacency 
and stagnancy into self-awareness and vitality. 

Such a process would have to be essentially a social 
process, functioning on the level of actualities, and 
not merely on the plane of political theory. Tagore’s 
nationalism is a culture concept. 

Each culture is unique, but the particular derives 
its value from some reference point which is uni- 
versal. Nationalism therefore reveals its true cul- 
tural value when it develops in the context of Inter- 
nationalism. This was Tagore’s faith, and when he 
travelled abroad, which he did so extensively, this 
humanitarian ideal was confirmed repeatedly. On 
both the National as well as International level, he 
recognized that political ideals were jealous and ex- 
clusive, but on the social level ideals of cultural 
selfhood and human brotherhood seemed to him to 


be not only compatible but a mutually enriching du- 
ality of human loyalties that laid the foundation for 
peace. 

To the larger world, Tagore was known as a poet; 
as a creative thinker, however, his greatest social 
contribution to India was in the form of his concretely 
institutionalized thoughts symbolized by the educational 
centers he established. 

Tagore’s idealism, when evaluated historically, re- 
veals a lack, on his part, at scientifically understanding 
the nature of social change specially with regard to 
international attitudes. 
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JOSEPH B. SHANNON, POLITICAL BOSS 
AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 
“TE FFERSONIAN” 


(Publication No. 6579) 


Charles Powell Blackmore, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The study traces chronologically the political life 
of Joseph B. Shannon, who was a Democratic factional 
leader in Kansas City and Jackson County, Missouri, 
for fifty years. The original Shannon organization was 
started in the 1880’s by Joe’s older brother, Frank, 
who was prominent as a leader of the Industrial Council 
and the Knights of Labor in Kansas City. 

Throughout his life in politics Shannon contended 
for the position of party leadership with the Pender- 
gasts, first Jim, and after 1910, Tom. When the two 
factions were at odds the Republicans won the elections. 
To partially resolve the intra-party conflict Shannon 
developed in 1902 the “fifty-fifty” formula, by means 
of which he and Jim or Tom Pendergast were able to 
work together and divide the patronage spoils ona 
fifty-fifty basis. “Fifty-fifty” gave more spoils to the 
Shannon faction than it was actually entitled to on the 
basis of its vote-producing ability. The known fact 
that Shannon had been able to obtain such a favorable 
agreement did much to enhance his reputation as a 
skillful political manipulator. 

After 1916 Shannon was gradually forced into a 
secondary position because, in part at least, of the 
superior job or organization done by Tom Pendergast, 
the willingness of Pendergast to work with any and all 
elements that might bring him votes, and the inability 
of Shannon to handle his relations with his lieutenants 
and rank and file workers satisfactorily. 

Shannon was acquainted with a very large number 
of people, but he lacked the human touch, the knack for 
binding people to him with unreserved devotion. He 
often alienated members of his own faction by the 
manner in which he handed out rewards for services 
rendered. 
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Throughout his life Shannon could depend on the 
very valuable help of Frank P. Walsh, a Kansas City 
lawyer who gained national prominence as chairman 
of Wilson’s Industrial Relations Commission and as 
a leader in various liberal causes. Without doubt 
Walsh influenced Shannon; but the latter was usually 
reluctant to be publicly identified with controversial 
programs that might cost his faction votes. 

In the late 1920’s Shannon began emphasizing the 
necessity for the country to return to the “demo- 
cratic principles” advocated by Thomas Jefferson. 
Shannon used his Jeffersonian “crusade” to promote 
his own campaign for Congress in 1930. With the 
support of Pendergast Shannon won easily. Asa 
member of the national House of Representatives he 
spoke out most strongly in opposition to government 
interference with private business. He proposed and 
later headed a special committee investigating the 
subject. 

Usually Shannon voted for the New Deal legisla- 
tion, but sometimes his support was reluctant. 
There is little to indicate, however, that Shannon 
was reluctant to support the New Deal work-relief 
program because of any fear that it might affect ad- 
versely his own position as a factional boss. 

Shannon’s attitudes toward individuals and issues 
frequently puzzled even his closest friends. Frank 
P. Walsh called him *cryptic.” He possessed sev- 
eral qualities generally associated with bosses — 
political shrewdness and ability to size up people 
quickly — but he probably had a greater desire for 
self-improvement than the average boss. During 


his life he did many acts of kindness for unfortu- 
nates both young and old, but he could be harsh and 
vindictive toward those who crossed him. 
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Loic Bouvard, Ph.D. 
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This paper is intended as a study of the problem 
of regionalism in the United States. The research 
involved has been concerned with the general prob- 
lems of presenting the theory of regionalism and 
the practice of regionalism as they appear today in 
this country, and, by so doing, exposing the gap which 
seems to exist between the theory and the practice. 
This study is based on the analysis of regionalists’ 
books and also on a number of personal interviews 
with administrators, throughout the country, which 
are concerned with the practice of regionalism. 

Chapter I deals with the problem of regionalism 
in France. This is not a comparative study; never- 
theless the example of what happened in France is 


interesting both for the understanding of the problem 

in the United States, and as a warning of what might 
happen here. This chapter attempts to show the ex- 
istance of the French regions, the theories of the French 
regionalist movement, and the achievements and fail- 
ures of such a movement. 

Chapter II offers an explanation and an interpreta- 
tion of the regionalist thought in the United States. The 
study is centered mainly on Howard Odum’s publica- 
tions. A “logic of regionalism” attempts to show how 
regionalism can be presented as an absolute necessity 
in the broad fields of social, economic and political 
organizations. A search for motivations indicates the 
strong connections which, in fact, exist between region- 
alism and the situation of the South. Then follows a 
critique of the theories pointing out their tendency 
either to try to propagate special aims, or to lapse 
into abstraction. _ 

Chapter III deals with the existence of regions in 
the United States. It shows that, although many dif- 
ferences exist in this country, they are not sufficiently 
translated into human habits and psychology to create 
socio-cultural regions. The South, with its well dif- 
ferenciated characteristics, stands out as the only 
great region in the United States; but it looks even 
more like a section, i.e. a part of the country in con- 
flict with the rest of the country. And sectionalism 
appears to be the real basis for the regionalist thought. 
An analysis of the American society and nation tends 
to show a great similarity and the fact that national 
life is more and more emphasized to the detriment of 
possible regional groupings. 

Chapter IV is concerned with the study of the re- 
gionalist practices, and in fact with administrative 
regionalism. A good picture of what exists can be 
drawn from the analysis of the four aspects of (1) 
principles, (2) organization, (3) problems, and (4) 
solutions. It appears that the principles on which ad- 
ministrative regionalism stands are not the same as 
the one emphasized in regionalist theories, or at 
least are much more related to practical considera- 
tions. Administrative regionalism has grave prob- 
lems of its own and registers successes with difficulty. 
The experiment undertaken by the Department of the 
Interior is emphasized as the best example of practi- 
cal regionalism trying to reconcile areal and func- 
tional aspects. Proposals are presented which could 
bring about a better treatment of the job of conserva- 
tion and development of Natural Resources, but they 
do not seem likely to be tried soon. 

The Conclusion suggests that, to a certain extent, 
the regionalist thought has lost contact with reality, 
that the regions are not as the regionalists say they 
are, and that regionalists have a strong preoccupation 
with the South. The above tend to remove regionalism 
from being a science. The conclusion further suggests 
that the French and the American examples offer some 
interesting points of comparison especially as far as 
the respective situations of the West in France, and 
the South here, are concerned. The failure of the 
French regionalist movement should be a warning to 
the regionalists of this country. The conclusion 
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indicates that regionalist practices deal with the de- 


velopment and conservation of natural resources, and 


are practically outside the realm of regionalist 
theories which tend to evolve far removed from 
practical matters. The gap which does exist is an 
evil both for regionalist theory and regionalist 
practice. It should be filled without delay for ad- 
ministrative regionalism needs the help of region- 
alist thinking. Regionalism is useful but only within 
certain limits and should not be extended to all kinds 


of problems. 
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This study deals with the three-fold political ac- 
tivities of the German socialist ‘free’ unions during 
the Weimar period (1918-1933): one, with their 
efforts to obtain legislation to fulfill their economic 
demands; two, with their relation to and influence 
upon the Social Democratic Party (SPD); three, 


with their direct political action in the national 
sphere at times of crisis. 

The fight for legislation had mixed results. After 
the First World War the unions were in a stronger 
position to apply pressure in the legislature and 
numerous administrative bodies. They took advan- 
tage of several provisions in the Weimar Constitu- 
tion of 1919, the generally sympathetic attitude of 
the first republican governments, and their own 
representation in new administrative organs. How- 
ever, these organs were limited in their function. 
The increasing government intervention in the eco- 
nomic sphere and the growing power of conserva- 
tive parties and employer groups led eventually to a 
lessening of labor’s power in the state. Thus the 
unions were not entirely satisfied with the progress 
made in the fields of wages and hours, social se- 
curity, mediation and arbitration, and the system 
of labor courts. 

Their means of influencing legislation were by 
direct pressure upon the government and an in- 
direct pressure through the party machinery. To 
do this they elected numerous union leaders to the 
legislature on the SPD ticket (one out of five SPD 
deputies was a union leader) and appointed others 
to responsible cabinet posts. The governmental 
activity of the unions was made possible by the 
fraternal bonds between the unions and the SPD. 
These bonds were a large joint membership, a 


strong financial and electoral backing given the SPD, 
and a common ideological outlook. Despite this close 
cooperation, both organizations maintained a full 
measure of autonomy. Each attempted to influence the 
other, which naturally led to occasional disputes. 

The unions restricted their direct political action 
to a few key situations, for they always stressed their 
primary economic function. However, even this limited 
political action had a bearing on the historical develop- 
ment of the era. The unions were a powerful national- 
istic force, which asserted themselves first during the 
World War, later in their opposition to the Versailles 
Treaty and reparations, and finally during the. Ruhr 
crisis of 1923. Moreover, they backed a parliamen- 
tary, democratic government in 1919, and saved it 
from collapse at the time of the Kapp Putsch in 1920. 
However, in later years they took no decisive action 
toward the anti-democratic regimes of von Papen, von 
Schleicher, and Hitler. 

The political influence of the unions upon the Social 
Democratic Party and upon the government during the 
Weimar era up to the time of the Depression was con- 
siderable. Concurrently, the unions pursued an evo- 
lutionary socialist program which was important. But 
it became more moderate with the passage of time. 
Union leaders were among those who blocked the de- 
mands for immediate socialization of industries after 
the War. As their immediate goal became a demo- 
cratic economy under capitalism instead, they more or 
less lost sight of their ultimate goal of socialism. With 
the advent of the Depression the spiritual disintegration 
and inertia of the unions led to their capitulation to the 
National Socialist forces. Lacking initiative they failed 
to stop the rise of fascism. This was the great tragedy 
of the German labor movement. 
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HAROLD J. LASKI 
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Herbert Andrew Deane, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


After a brief introduction surveying Laski’s early 
life, the major themes of his political writings from 
1913 to 1950 are outlined and critically analyzed. The 
material is presented in five chronological divisions, 
each of which is further divided into five topical sec- 
tions — the nature of the state and political power, the 
problem of obedience, liberty, equality, and natural 
hi politics and economics, and Marxism and Lenin- 
sm. 

During the first period, 1913 to 1924, Laski attacked 
the concept of sovereignty and supported a pluralistic 
theory of the state and a radically individualistic 
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doctrine of obedience. From 1925 to 1931, he 

placed ever greater stress on the need for extensive 
state action to redress economic and social inequal- 
ities. The years from 1932 to 1939 saw him abandon 
both pluralism and Fabian gradualism in favor of a 
Marxist analysis of the political process; he insisted 
that Fascism was inevitable unless the entire social 
and economic order was speedily reconstructed along 
socialist lines. When the war began, Laski defended 
the virtues of British democracy in opposition to 
Nazism, but he later resumed his attacks on “capi- 
talist democracy” and gradualism and eulogized the 
basic social and economic principles of the Soviet 
Union. From 1946 to 1950, he attempted to apply his 
analysis of capitalism and socialism to the United 
States and Russia and to the conflicts between them. 

The various factors which played a part in each 
of the major shifts in Laski’s opinions are analyzed. 
His early pluralism was gradually abandoned after he 
returned to England in 1920 because he became more 
and more closely identified with the efforts of the 
leaders of the Labor Party to gain control of the 
centralized state in order to accomplish the important 
social and economic changes which they regarded as 
necessary. The collapse of the Labor Government 
and Ramsay MacDonald’s defection in 1931 and the 
rise of Fascism on the Continent were the principal 
reasons why he became convinced in 1932 that the 
capitalist class would not permit the instruments of 
political democracy to be used to establish a social- 
ist society, and that a period of revolution and dicta- 
torial rule was, therefore, virtually inevitable. In 
1942 he began to attack the wartime Coalition Gov- 
ernment because its Labor members were unwilling 
to use the national emergency to force their Con- 
servative colleagues to initiate a “revolution by con- 
sent.” He argued that the Soviet Union exemplified 
the basic principies of the socialist society of the 
future. His enthusiasm for Russian institutions was 
somewhat dampened by the events of the postwar ’ 
period, and in his last years he advocated that 
Britain remain neutral in the conflict between Amer- 
ica and Russia. 

In the final section, an attempt is made to explain 
why Laski’s early promise as a scholar and thinker 
in the field of politics remained so largely unful- 
filled. His fluency in expression tempted him to 
write too much about too many different subjects, 
and his intimate connection with the Labor Party 
entailed great demands upon his energies and 
shifted his attention from scholarly and philosophic 
analysis towards partisan propaganda. A pronounced 
Utopian strain inhis personality led him to strive to 
discover a single simple solution for all political, 
economic, and social problems. Finally, it is sug- 
gested that the general decline of political philoso- 
phy during the last fifty years is in part due to the 
profound international and domestic crises that 
have marked the twentieth century, and also reflects 
the dominance of logical positivism in philosophical 
circles. 
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During the twelve-year period with which the 
study is concerned, Parliament surrendered broad 
discretionary emergency powers to the executive for 
the purposes of, first, insuring the successful prose- 
cution of the war, and, later, overcoming postwar eco- 
nomic difficulties. Because of the discretionary nature 
of the powers granted, the courts were, for every prac- 
tical purpose, precluded from employing ultra vires 
as a restraint upon executive action. Accordingly, 
Parliament, finding itself the primary force capable 
of checking the executive, elected to play the role of 
watchdog and, hence, prevent discretionary powers 
from being exercised arbitrarily. 

Since Parliament’s opportunities for criticism of 
the executive are, for the most part, inherent in the 
normal organization of the House of Commons, the 
absence (after May, 1940) of a formal Opposition ap- 
peared to make the watchdog’s job more difficult. War- 
time emergency powers, however, threatened the basic 
liberties of the individual, and private members of all 
parties came forward to safeguard freedom of speech 
and press and to insure that Regulation 18B (detention 
without trial) was administered under the closest 
Parliamentary scrutiny. Members of Parliament dem- 
onstrated a keen and steady interest in preserving basic 
liberties, and a large part of the credit for the virtually- 
intact survival of those liberties in wartime Britain 
must be given to the day-to-day interest which Mem- 
bers of Parliament employed on their behalf. 

For more than three years the House of Commons 
successfully concentrated its attention on protecting 
basic liberties, without paying much attention to the 
broader question of legislative-executive balance. In 
1943, however, with an amelioration of the national 
fortunes and in anticipation of continued emergency 
powers in the postwar period, Parliament began to 
press for more effective machinery of control over 
subordinate legislation. Its most significant achieve- 
ment in this quest was the establishment of the scru- 
tinizing committee in 1944. On balance, the wartime 
Parliament must be considered a successful watchdog: 
it not only fought daily on behalf of civil liberties but 
also strengthened the institutional means of Parliamen- 
tary control over the executive. 

In the postwar period, the executive retained exten- 
sive powers of economic control. In the House of 
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Commons a formal Opposition stood ready to check 
the executive’s use of its emergency powers. The 
Conservative Opposition granted the necessity of 
some emergency powers during the transitional 
period, but disliked their being entrusted to a party 
government, and objected to their scope and appli- 
cation. The Opposition accused the Labour Govern- 
ment of retaining emergency powers to further Social- 
ist planning, and manifested great energy in holding 
the Government accountable for its use of the powers. 
It made many charges of abuse, but had difficulty in 
proving them. The Opposition prayed frequently 
against statutory instruments, objecting mostly to 
the policy which they embodied. While most postwar 
Parliamentary activity concerning emergency powers 
was marked by intense partisanship, the scrutinizing 
committee managed to operate successfully and val- 
uably in a semi-judicial manner, doing much tedious 
work on the constitutional and procedural aspects of 
subordinate legislation, and recommending improve- 
ments in Parliamentary control. 

The conclusion is that while Parliamentary con- 
trol is not perfect, it has achieved considerable 
success. No significant abuses of emergency powers 
can be cited and the bases of British liberty remain 
intact. Discretionary power need not be arbitrary 
power. During the period under review, the transfer 
of much of its legislative power to the executive, 
and the attendant decline of the courts as restraints 
upon Government action, made Parliament keenly 
aware of the necessity of its maintaining effective 
leverage against a power-laden executive. The 
House of Commons remained the highest public 
forum of the nation. It criticized and presented 
grievances, and no Government which had to face a 
free people in free elections could afford to ignore 


it. 
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In the planning of cities, first consideration 
should be given to the basic necessities of man — 
food, shelter and clothing. During the last few dec- 
ades, city planners, in trying to solve the problems 
of sheltering the people of the cities, have almost 
completely neglected the problems of feeding them. 
The present study aims to direct the attention of 
city planners toward the investigation of the field 


of planning for the feeding of cities. 


Food items are very diversified, and each has its 
special characteristics. Only fresh fruits and vege- 
tables were selected for detailed study, with only pass- 
ing reference to other food items. The Boston Urban 
Area was chosen to serve as an example in solving the 
problems of feeding cities. 

The study is divided into two parts. In Part One, 
attention is focused on some general considerations 
with which the planner should acquaint himself before 
tackling the problem of feeding cities with fresh fruits 
and vegetables. A short historical survey of the de- 
velopment of food markets is followed by a classifi- 
cation of the different types of food markets at present 
existing in the United States. The factors that influence 
the marketing of fresh fruits and vegetables are finally 
discussed, with a brief reference to the marketing 
functions and the various middlemen performing these 
functions. 

In Part Two the case of the Boston Urban Area is 
presented: the general characteristics of the area; 
the methods by which the area receives its supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables; the way in which these 
commodities are marketed in the area; and the manner 
in which they are distributed from the wholesale mar- 
kets for ultimate consumption within and outside the 
area. The defects in the method by which the area is 
fed with fresh fruits and vegetables are analyzed, and 
some remedies are proposed to overcome them. 

Railroads and trucks are the two most important 
modes of transportation in supplying the Boston Urban 
Area with fresh fruits and vegetables. Railroad con- 
nections to the major wholesale market area are not 
available; also highway and street connections are in- 
adequate. Wholesale market facilities are antiquated 
and represent some serious health hazards. Local 
production also suffers from several defects whichare 
the result of lack of regional planning and the inade- 
quacy of marketing facilities for the local producers. 

To solve these problems, the planner should tackle 
the problem on a broad regional basis. The good pro- 
ducing soils around the urban areas should be protected 
and zoned for farming purposes. Good marketing 
facilities for local producers should be provided and 
strategically located. Wholesale markets handling 
fresh fruits and vegetables should either be redeveloped 
or relocated so that the cost of distribution is mini- 
mized, the spoilage of produce is avoided, and the cost 
of doing business is reduced. 

Eight steps are enumerated which the planner might 
follow to achieve a workable solution for feeding cities. 
These steps take into consideration local production, 
wholesale market facilities, and the integration of all 
the methods by which cities are fed. 

Finally, mathematical and graphical methods are 
offered and analyzed which will assist the planner in 
finding the point of minimum distribution cost. These 
methods should prove valuable when the planner is 
faced with the problem of finding a location for a whole- 
sale produce market or any similar type of economic 
enterprise. 
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The purpose of this study is to formulate a basis 
for projected consideration and studies involving 
the determination of the limits of local autonomy of 
cities and towns in Iowa. Examination of the basis 
upon which present and past studies in public ad- 
ministration have been pursued, proved that the 
“orthodox” point of view is subject to fragmentation, 
compartmentalization, and a general loss of insight 
and perspective. This, in turn, results in a failure 
to relate specific problems to the context in which 
they all occur. 

Further examination reveals that cities and 
towns have certain physical and legal characteris- 
tics which make them profoundly different from 
other corporations, persons, and entities. Municipal 
corporations are brought into being by the law and 
continue their existence in contemplation of it. But 
judicial interpretation of the legal status of munici- 
palities has rendered their legal existence somewhat 
incompatible with their physical and social existence. 
As a result of legislative interference and judicial 
adoption of the “Dillon Rule,” many cities find it 
difficult to meet the needs of everyday life or to fit 
themselves harmoniously into the rigors of the 
greater context in which they must exist. Examina- 
tion of the legal history of municipal corporations 
revealed that the “Dillon Rule” won preference over 
the “Cooley Doctrine” of a right to local self govern- 
ment for many reasons, a few of which were the 
naturalist and positivist outlook of the courts and 
students of public administration, certain fears for 
the possible consequences of prevailing conditions 
existing at a particular period in history, influences 
from abroad, a failure to formulate a theory of local 
government, and the rather unsound legal and his- 
torical basis upon which the “Cooley Doctrine” was 
based. Hence, the city has, by and large, been ren- 
dered an “arm of the state.” 

Yet cities must be given some latitude of dis- 
cretion in the conduct of their own affairs. An ex- 
amination of the mandatory and optional elements in 
the municipal law of Iowa should provide some aid 
to municipalities of the state in their efforts to gain 
a legal status which will be more compatible with 
their physical and social existence. Analysis of a 
few of the specific areas and problems contained in 
the Code of Iowa reveals that the Iowa law has been 


quite proscriptive and definitive, especially in regard 
to procedure and methods. Examination showed that 
cities usually do have some option as to “use,” though 
this is usually quite restricted. But once they have de- 
cided to avail themselves of something, they are usually 
very restricted as to means and procedure. Beyond 
this, analysis seems to reveal a profound influence on 
the part of the courts. Much legislation seems to have 
resulted from prior judicial demands. Inthis respect, 
it is noteworthy that not only the courts of Iowa, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States has played an 
important part in leaving cities more and more under 
tutelage of the state. 

Probably the greatest weakness of those who ad- 
vance the cause of the city is their failure to formulate 
and advance a new theory of local government. Today, 
obligation to the city is, pure and simple, obligation 
to the state. 
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Sino-Tibetan relations can be adequately explained 
only in the light of the Confucian concept of the world 
as understood by the Chinese and in terms of patronage 
in the Buddhist sense as understood by the Tibetans. 
As early as 634 A.D. political relations between China 
and Tibet were established when Sron Tsan Gampo, 
King of Tibet, sent the first embassy to the Chinese 
Emperor T’ai-tsung of the T’ang dynasty. Tibet was 
then a military power, and by virtue of its military 
strength it secured a footing of equality and reciprocity 
with its two giant neighbors, China and India, and ab- 
sorbed civilization mainly from the former and only 
in a lesser degree from the latter. Its political status 
at this period was somewhat vague, but, whatever it 
may have been, it was maintained till the death of 
Landarma in 842 when the country became divided. 

Partly because of the laissez-faire policy of the 
Sung dynasty (960-1279), and partly because of the 
natural barrier between Tibet and India, divided Tibet 
was left alone in its secluded position until the Mon- 
golian Khan, Kublai, brought a fundamental change to 
its status. As the study shows, during the Yuan (Mon- 
golian, 1260-1368) and Ming (1368-1644) dynasties, 
Tibet was in a status resembling or suggesting that of 
a vassal in the full sense of the word. 

Sino-Tibetan relations entered upon a new phase in 
the Ch’ing (Manchu dynasty 1644-1912). It was the 
march of events rather than the design of individuals 
that brought about another change in the status of 
Tibet. Several successful military expeditions enabled 
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the Imperial Government to strengthen its hold on 
Tibet, and eventually it went so far as to depose the 
Dalai Lama. For a time the Peking Government 
not only exercised sovereignty over Tibet but also 
ruled it through the Lhasa Government which had 
been brought under its control. 

The British authorities in India had been looking 
for trade possibilities beyond the Himalayas since 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. The Ti- 
betans were soon to feel the Western impact, and 
the Sikkim Convention of 1890 marked a real be- 
ginning of international complication in the Tibetan 
problem. From the British Blue Books and Chinese 
primary sources the writer presents a factual ac- 
count of how the door to Lhasa was forced open by 
the British armed mission in 1904 and how a buffer- 
state status for Tibet was subsequently created. 
Archives made public by the Soviet Government 
show the bargaining between Britain and Russia 
over Tibet. The photographic records of the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office Archives made available to the 
Library of Congress by the Occupation Authorities 
reveal the secret dealing of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with Tibet and some leading Tibetan Lamas. 

One third of the manuscript is devoted to “Tibet 
under the Republican Regime.” For reasons attrib- 
utable to international factors, the Sino-Tibetan 
issue long remained unsettled, Tibet having a status 
politically vague and legally undefined. Two World 
Wars and four revolutions, however, did affect its 
status. The Chinese Revolution of 1911 brought the 
downfall of the Manchu dynasty and consequently 
the loss of control over Tibet. The Soviet Revolu- 
tion during World War I minimized the pre-war 
function of Tibet as a buffer state and afforded 
Great Britain an opportunity to establish a pre- 
dominant influence there. The Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution, taking place at a time when the Dalai 
Lama was turning strongly away from Britain to- 
ward China, did not and could not settle the status 
of Tibet. The status was not even affected by the 
later withdrawal of British power from India after 
World War II. It was another outcome of World 
War II — the Chinese Communist Revolution — 
that brought a “solution” to the long-pending issue, 
a solution embodied in the so-called Agreement on 
Measures for the Peaceful Liberation of Tibet. 
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This dissertation studies the origin and application 
of laws regulating party organization and the nomina- 
tion of candidates. Through a case study of Michigan 
it examines two hypotheses: first, that regulatory leg- 
islation results from attempts by parties and internal 
factions to build structures conducive to their own suc- 
cess; second, that factions can establish statewide 
party control within the context of regulation ostensi- 
bly dividing nomination and campaign functions among 
different agencies. 

Study of the first hypothesis begins by reviewing 
Michigan party organization and nomination procedure 
as of 1900 together with the applicable regulation: 
rarely enforced criminal provisions and Australian 
ballot laws which largely failed as party regulators 
because the courts refused to inquire into the legiti- 
macy of nominations when facts were disputed. 

Intensive examination is then made of the campaign 
for direct primaries and comprehensive party regula- 
tion undertaken by the progressive movement during 
the years 1900-1915. It is concluded that, despite 
protestations of seeking to purify the mechanism for 
expressing the popular will, Michigan’s progressives 
waged this campaign because of a conviction that their 
socio-economic program was more likely of enactment 
under a system of direct popular control of nomina- 
tions and party machinery. Inquiry into the motivation 
behind regulatory extensions and modifications in 
post-progressive years confirms this conclusion. It 
is asserted, therefore, that the first hypothesis is 
correct and further observed that the primary cause 
of regulatory alteration has been factionalism within 
the generally dominant Republican party with Demo- 
cratic factionalism and inter-party contests secondary. 

Analysis of present regulation points out the diffi- 
culties in the way of factional control resulting from 
division of nominating functions between conventions 
and open primaries, selection of party committees 
from both sources, and relative failure of slate en- 
dorsements for offices below the state-wide level re- 
sulting from personal politics in areas outside the 
metropolitan center of Wayne County and an almost 
mechanical politics within Wayne caused by mass can- 
didacies, “name voting,” and incumbent designations. 
Factional operation is facilitated, however, by the 
greater importance of the convention than the primary 
in securing state-wide party control. The state con- 
vention may be dominated by those winning the con- 
ventions in three or four large counties, and Michigan 
courts have continued their early refusal to superin- 
tend either the election of convention delegates or the 
operation of conventions and committees. The way of 
factions is further paved by statutory loopholes and 
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failure to enforce criminal provisions of campaign 
finance laws and laws regulating ballot access par- 
ticularly for convention delegateships. 

Examination of intra-party maneuvering from 
the end of Michigan’s progressive era to 1953 re- 
veals periods in which factions have won :state-wide 
party control through convention domination and 
secondary operation within state-wide direct prima- 
ries. The culmination has been the establishment 
of increasing control over the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties by factions led respectively by the 
automobile industry and automotive labor. It is 
noted that, for the first time, moves are being made 
toward integrating legislative nominees into the fac- 
tional structure although serious attempts have not 
yet been made at factional slates within legislative 
primaries. On the basis of this survey the correct- 
ness of the second hypothesis is asserted. 

It is contended in conclusion that the two hypo- 
theses are related. Party regulation, if enacted as 
an attempt to change the rules of the game, is both 
incomplete and unrespected thus contributing to fac- 
tional operation; and developing factional control 
leads to advocacy of changing the rules by altered 
regulation. It is further suggested that the experi- 
ence of other states may parallel that of Michigan 
and finally that opportunism behind party regulation 
may be true of other aspects of election reform as 
well. 
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In Canada, as in other western countries, two 
factors — the increased control by human beings 
over their natural environment produced cumula- 
tively by the commercial and industrial revolutions, 
and the assumption of the enlarged electorate that 
public policy ought to have general welfare as its 
end — have combined to increase the duties and 
powers of the administrative officers of the state. 

The commonplace that generalizations based on 
wartime events are liable to be faulty, of course, 
merits respect; yet it is precisely because wars do 
impose unusual strains on governmental institutions 
and do try the beliefs of both the public and its 
leaders that makes wartime happenings portentous 
and revealing. 

This study begins with a description (1) of the 
power conferred on the administration by the Par- 
liament of Canada under the War Measures Act, 





1914 and the major enabling statutes enacted during 
and after World War II, and (2) of the general attitude 
of the several political parties to the devolution of 
power to Servants of the Crown. Then are sketched 
the changes that were made to enable the Cabinet and 
Departments to discharge their onerous wartime duties. 

It can be argued that when the locus of decision 
shifts from the elected representatives of the people 
to the Servants of the Crown a union government ought 
to be created to prevent partisan abuse of power and 
to reassure the populace concerning the conduct of 
public affairs. No such adjustment was made in Canada 
between 1939 and 1945: one political party, the Lib- 
erals, led by the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, held 
and retained a monopoly of the plenary power delegated 
by Parliament. This, we discover, was caused pri- 
marily by the fact that in Canada since 1917 any pro- 
posal favoring wartime union government almost in- 
evitably is doomed to failure because for many Cana- 
dians it amounts to advocacy of conscription for over- 
seas service, a form of military service abhorrent to 
a large part of the population, particularly to the 
people of Quebec. 

The importance of the power devolved upon Minis- 
ters and their assistants is illustrated by noting the 
modifications in the customary rights of the subject 
concerning freedom of speech and publication, associ- 
ation, movement, and freedom of the person made in 
three instances: (1) the Defence of Canada Regulations; 
(2) the discriminatory treatment of Japanese; and (3) 
the Russian espionage affair of 1945-1946. Attention 
is drawn to the manner in which most Members of 
Parliament were prepared to relegate the entire prob- 
lem of civil liberties during wartime to the Govern- 
ment. 

Throughout the war the House of Commons displayed 
little efficiency in supervising the exercise of the 
powers granted by it: there seems to have been no 
keen realization that Parliament is more than a legis- 
lature. No major attempt was made to adapt the pro- 
cedure of the Commons to permit survelliance of the 


- work of the administration or to entertain grievances. 


Only three secret sessions were held; only one motion 
to adjourn to discuss a definite matter of urgent public 
importance was made; little use was made of select 
committees; no really effective use was made of the 
question time; and the debates on the Address increased 
in length and repetitiousness. 

The conclusion of the argument is that while it would 
be quite pointless to attempt to abolish delegated legis- 
lation as an offence against the principles of the Rule 
of Law and the Separation of Powers, more care to 
assure responsible use of public power than was 
evinced during World War II is necessary in Canada. 
Various methods of control deserve attention outside 
the learned journals, but, at present, the foremost 
need is for a recognition of the ancient principle that 
Parliament is in fact the High Court of Parliament, 
and that, as such, it is a court of inquiry with duties 
far more extensive than the enactment of statutes. 
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The Spanish Civil War, which started on July 19, 
1936, was caused essentially by internal Spanish 
factors rather than by the direct plotting of either 
Communist or Fascist groups. It was the common 
phenomenon of the military stepping into a volatile 
domestic situation to “save” the country. 

While the Fascist Powers did not perpetrate the 
revolt they gave aid from the beginning. There is 
no evidence, however, of Russian aid prior to Oc- 
tober 1936. The Soviet Union was embarrassed by 
the outbreak of war in Spain. As the self-acknowl- 
edged leader of the proletariat, she could not aban- 
don the Spanish Republic which was supported by 
the proletariat, yet she was forced to follow the 
non-intervention scheme of her ally, France. Con- 
sequently, Russia adhered to the Non-Intervention 
Pact until September 1936, when she was convinced 
that the Fascist powers had no intention of uphold- 
ing the agreement. 

Russian aid arrived in time to save Madrid in 
November 1936. There is no evidence to indicate 
exactly how much aid Russia sent. The material 
was delivered in Spain to special supply depots 
under the control of the Russian advisors and Com- 
munists. From scraps of evidence it appears that 
Russia supplied half of the Loyalist war material, 
but not as much as was supplied to the Nationalists 


by the Fascist powers. Russia, through its Communist 
agents, was also instrumental in buying munitions in 
other countries. The Soviet Union sent no fighting 
forces, but she augmented the Loyalist forces by re- 
cruiting youths through Communist groups all over the 
world to fight in the International Brigade. The total 
recruited was about 60,000, but casualties kept the 
Brigade at 15,000 in contrast to 70,000 Italian troops 
in Spain at one time. 

Because Russian succor was the only outside sup- 
port, except for limited Mexican aid, the Soviet advi- 
sors were able to make effective use of their assist- 
ance to gain their political ends. They used their aid 
to hold in check the revolutionary extreme left on the 
one hand and to increase the influence of the Commu- 
nist Party on the other. Communist Party member- 
ship grew to over 300,000 by June 1937. The Commu- 
nists effectively infiltrated the armed forces, Defense 
Department and secret police. Their power became 
such that, in alliance with the bourgeois parties, they 
overthrew Caballero’s Government, reduced the An- 
archist opposition and eliminated Indalecio Prietofrom 
the Government. There is little doubt that from the 
middle of 1937 the Communists could have seized 
power if they so desired. They were not interested, 
however, in gaining power over a government which 
was being slowly defeated by the superior forces of 
the Fascists. The Russian Communists refused more 
aid to Spain fearing an open Russo-German war. Fur- 
thermore they feared alarming the western democra- 
cies by establishing a Soviet regime in Spain. 

The Communist Party in Spain made use of the op- 
portunity to test the newly formulated United Front 
program as a means of establishing a *People’s De- 
mocracy.” While upholding the moderate aims of the 
bourgeoisie the Communists undermined through propa- 
ganda and terror the non-communist parties of the 
Left, successfully eliminating the P.O.U.M. and divid- 
ing and weakening the left Socialists and Anarchists. 
The Communists then tried unsuccessfully, except in 
the cases of the Socialists in Catalonia and the youth 
movement, to cajole these parties to ally and finally 
merge with them. They were only able to make close 
working agreements with them. 

The Communists were successful in gaining con- 
trol over the most important governmental depart- 
ments, over general government policy and were par- 
tially successful in fulfilling the united front program 
in Spain. They only succeeded, however, in delaying 
the victory of the Fascists in Spain. 
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THE BRITISH-ARGENTINE-UNITED 
STATES TRIANGLE: A CASE STUDY 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


(Publication No. 6804) 


Donald Boyd Easum, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The British-Argentine-United States Triangle: 

a Case Study in International Relations is a survey 
of the British and United States connections with 
Argentina. It is an analysis of the background and 
development of Argentine nationalism’s struggle to 
free the nation from its historic dependence on 
European civilization and economies, while at the 
same time attempting to mobilize Latin American 
opinion behind an Argentine-led opposition to the 
North American concept of Pan-Americanism. 

Although having achieved independence by revo- 
lution from monarchic imperial Spain, Argentina re- 
mained a European power. Its culture was French, 
its population Italian and Spanish, and its republi- 
canism oligarchic and aristocratic. Most important, 
the development of its export economy became di- 
rectly affiliated with British international capitalism. 
Thus developed the British-Argentine symbiosis that 
made oi Argentina during most of its history an un- 
official but fundamental part of the economic organ- 
ization of the British Empire. 

The uniqueness of Argentina’s international po- 
sition stemmed from the fact that in spite of its ties 
with Europe it was an American nation by political 
geography if not by inclination and was viewed as 
fair game by the United States exporter looking for 
international markets after World War I. North 
American capitalism was the beneficiary of the rela- 
tive economic exhaustion of postwar Britain, and 
soon was able seriously to threaten Britain’s place 
of privilege in Argentina’s international economy. 
The improved competitive position of the United 
States was further assured by the ability of its ex- 
port industry to accommodate to the changing nature 
of Argentine national industrial production, which 
had been so greatly stimulated during the period of 
the war. 

The economic rivalry of the United States and 
Britain in Argentina became a matter of official con- 
cern during the thirties. Imperial commitments 
made by Britain at Ottawa in 1932 with regard to the 
purchase of meat so frightened Argentina that a year 
later the government agreed, albeit reluctantly, to 
the provisions of the Roca-Runciman agreement as- 
suring to the Argentine primary producer a British 
market for his meat in return for privileges granted 
British sterling. This arrangement was in conflict 
with the non-discriminatory and reciprocal trade 
principles which had at last made a belated dent in 
United States protectionist dogma. For the twenty 
years that followed British-Argentine bilateralism 
was a chronic source of dispute between London and 











Washington, the United States insisting that bilateralism 


give way before the multilateral principle. What such 
a viewpoint ignored was that the dollar problems of 


both Britain and Argentina would be more readily al- 
leviated by increased North American purchases of 
their exports. 

In June, 1943, the Argentine army seized control of 
the corrupt and unpopular political administration of 
President Ramon Castillo. The next three years were 
perhaps the most confused yet critically significant in 
the history of the British-Argentine-United States tri- 
angle. They marked the rooting of revolutionary Ar- 
gentine nationalism and its successful defense against 
the threats of counter-revolution, and the ambitious 
beginning of a revision of the basic structure of Ar- 
gentine society, a revision which was long overdue, a 
revision which would not have necessitated revolution 
had previous governments not prevented the operation 
of democratic evolution. They witnessed the tragic 
failure of the Argentine liberal tradition, for the de- 
struction of which Argentines could blame no one but 
themselves. Finally, the United States and Britain, 
allied in world war, found themselves for the first 
time in history seriously concerned over the internal 
complications of Argentine politics. Political over- 
tones were added to a quarrel between the allies 
which had until then been restricted to economic com- 
petition. 

Nationalist Argentina felt little enthusiasm for the 
allied war effort and displayed some positive pro-Axis 
activity. In order to protect its postwar economic po- 
sition in Argentina and because it seriously doubted 
the efficacy of such methods anyway, Britain was de- 
cidedly reluctant to cooperate with the United States 
in a program of diplomatic and economic pressure de- 
signed to coerce Argentina into a more definitive im- 
plementation of its many friendly promises. The ef- 
fectiveness of the State Department’s Argentine policy 
was in no way increased by the obviously lukewarm 
support it received from the United States press and 
the distinct lack of unanimity prevailing in the Depart- 
ment itself. The opposition to Secretary Hull was led 
by Sumner Welles, architect of the controversial com- 
promise with Argentina at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. Ar- 
gentina, meanwhile, could use this disunity in its at- 
tempt to drive a wedge between Britain and the United 
States. 

In the years after 1946 it became clear that Presi- 
dent Perén intended to subordinate both British and 
North American interests in Argentina to the achieve- 
ment of the political, economic, and social objectives 
of justicialismo. The survival of this “third system” 
implied an attack on both comunismo and capitalismo, 
but the latter proved a more readily available and im- 
mediately profitable target. Britain became the eco- 
nomic scapegoat, the United States the political. 

In Peron’s rule book the end justified the means. 
He used this excuse when sabotaging political democ- 
racy to construct what he called an economic democ- 
racy based on Argentine labor but protected by the 
military. Designed to promote through State manage- 
ment the further industrialization of the national econ- 
omy, Perén’s first Five Year Plan backfired more 
often and more dangerously than the nation was per- 
mitted to learn. In achieving “economic independence,” 
however -— particularly from Britain — peronismo 
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could claim success. The vitriolic propaganda attack 


on the United States was maintained until shortly 
after the electoral defeat of President Truman. The 
question remaining was how long the Argentine ad- 
ministration could continue to enjoy the luxury of 
such exaggerated xenophobia. 
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VOTING ALIGNMENT IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


(Publication No. 6620) 


John Bernard Furey, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


There has been a tendency among observers of 
the United Nations to generalize on the basis of 
limited evidence as to voting blocs in the General 
Assembly. To determine whether Member States 
have voted in blocs, the writer has studied every 
vote that was taken in the General Assembly and 
its Main Committees during the first five sessions 
and the two special sessions. To provide a basis 
for detailed examination the votes were narrowed 
down: first, by concentrating on political, colonial, 
economic and some of the outstanding social issues; 
secondly, by making a detailed study of each prob- 
lem within those categories and picking out the key 
votes which were taken by roll call. By this process 
the 2484 votes which were taken on the selected 
questions were reduced to 278 key votes by roll- 
call. A critical analysis of these 278 key votes 
shows that the General Assembly has been divided 
into four major groupings: the Western Democra- 
cies, the Arab-Asian States, the Soviet bloc, and 
the Latin American States. The Western Democra- 
cies may be subdivided into the Western members 
of the Commonwealth, the Western European States, 
the Scandinavian States and the United States. The 
Arab-Asian bloc may be sub-divided into its two 
component parts, the Arab States and the Asian 
States. 

A detailed examination of the voting records of 
the various blocs shows that the cohesion of the 
Soviet bloc has been based largely on the lack of 
independence of those States in determining their 
individual foreign policy. The formation of the bloc 
of Western Democracies is attributed to the feeling 
of those States that their security and their way of 
life are being threatened. On colonial issues they 
have united in support of the Administering States 
when the colonial powers have been subject to in- 
sistent and extreme criticism by a group of “anti- 
colonial” States. On social issues they have been 
drawn together by a common philosophy and a 
common way of life. The Arab-Asian States have 
coalesced into a voting bloc largely because of a 


common antagonism towards Western “imperialism,” 

a common resentment towards the principle of “white 
supremacy,” and a joint aspiration for the independence 
of the former colonial world. In addition to their par- 
ticipation as members of the Arab-Asian bloc, the Arab 
States have frequently voted together on other issues. 
Their cohesion has been based to a large extent on re- 
sentment to the partition of Palestine. 

The Latin American States have pursued few common 
objectives within the General Assembly. They have 
been extremely active in election campaigns andrallied 
their forces to support the interest of Italy in the former 
Italian colonies and to make Spanish a third working 
language of the General Assembly. They have also 
been firm supporters of the “West” on issues arising 
primarily from the conflict between the Western demo- 
cracies and the Soviet Union. On other issues the 
Latin American States have shown a wide divergence 
of opinion. In the Second, Third and Fourth Committees 
little over half the members of the group have partici- 
pated in the votings and consequently, the group as a 
whole shows a low index of cohesion. States present 
and voting, however, have in many instances united in 
opposition to the colonial powers and the “developed” 
States on questions relating to economic and political 
development. 

On the important and persistent issues that were 
brought before the General Assembly during the first 
five years, there were several major coalitions of 
blocs. On issues between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the United States was almost invariably 
supported by the Western Democracies, the Latin 
American States and most of the unattached States. 

The United States also obtained the support of the 
Arab-Asian States in a great many instances although 
these States frequently adopted a “neutral” position. 
On colonial questions and related issues, the Western 
democracies tended to support the Administering 
States but were outnumbered by an “anti-colonial” coa- 
lition made up of the Arab-Asian States, the Soviet 
bloc, most of the unattached States and an indetermi- 
nate number of Latin American States. By the vote of 
the anti-colonial coalition the Fourth Committee 
adopted a number of resolutions over the opposition 
of the Western States. The coalition, however, had 
difficulty making up a two-thirds majority and many 
Committee recommendations failed to pass the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

From the viewpoint of this study, the two most 
dramatic issues were the questions of the partition of 
Palestine and the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies. On those two issues the General Assembly 
divided into clear-cut and closely knit voting blocs. 
The decision to partition Palestine was adopted by a 
coalition of the Western democracies, the Soviet bloc 
and a majority of the Latin American republics. In 
opposition were the Arab-Asian States. When it 
came to the disposition of the Italian colonies, how- 
ever, the Soviet bloc joined forces with the Arab-Asian 
States in opposition to a Western-Latin American combi- 
nation. The Western-Latin American combination 
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failed by one vote to secure adoption of their plan for 
the disposition of the colonies. 
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THE ARAB STATES IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS (A STUDY OF POLITICAL 
RELATIONS: 1945-1950) 


(Publication No. 6646) 


Fred John Khouri, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This is a study of the Arab states in the United Na- 
tions from the San Francisco Conference in 1945 
through 1950. For examination, it isolates from the 
records of the United Nations Arab actions and reac- 
tions and gives special stress to those political issues 
and problems brought up before the United Nations 
which were of major concern to the Arab world. 

It is a search in the record for many answers. 

Did the Arab states constitute a bloc in the United Na- 
tions? If so, how unified and effective was it? What 
part did the Arab League play in developing Arab uni- 
ty and policies in the world organization? How im- 
portant a role did the various Arab states assume in- 
dividually or collectively in and what were their views 
on the United Nations? What did the Arabs contribute 
to the United Nations? What did they gain from it? 
What states gave the Arabs the greatest support? 
What were the influences of the “Cold War” on Arab 
policies and actions and how much of an independent 
position did the Arabs maintain on East-West issues? 

From the record emerged many conclusions. Not- 
withstanding certain divisive forces, an Arab “bloc” 
did exist in the United Nations and the Arab League 
was instrumental, especially on the Palestine ques- 
tion, in promoting unified policies and actions. The 
degree of unity, however, varied with time and the 
issues involved. For example, there was greater 
unity and League influence before than after the Arab 
defeat in Palestine and on issues of direct concern to 
the Arabs than on other matters. Acting as a bloc 
gave the Arab states greater influence and prestige 
in the world organization than they would otherwise 
have had, although even as a group they were tooweak, 
to have more than a limited influence. Fellow Muslim 
states were the most consistent supporters of Arab 
causes. 

The wide variations in the degrees of westerniza- 
tion, political maturity and economic development 
were reflected in the positions of the different Arab 
states. The more politically advanced and powerful 
like Egypt played a much more active part in United 
Nations affairs than did other states such as Yemen. 

The Arabs did not play as unified, independent and 
neutral a role in the United Nations on East-West 
conflicts as many Arabs, bitter over the partition of 


Palestine, demanded. Egypt and Syria led in advocat- 
ing a neutral course, but even they, when the roll was 
called, frequently sided with the West. Arab Neutral- 
ity was encouraged because it provided a bargaining 
weapon in dealing with the Western Powers. Greater 
satisfaction on Arab issues was the price set by some 
Arabs for fuller support of the West. Lebanon and 
Iraq more consistently sided with the West. Because 
of their fear and distrust of Russia, no Arab backed 
the Soviet bloc except when their interests coincided. 
At times Arab and other Asiatic states joined in an at- 
tempt to conciliate between the two sides. Many Arab 
abstentions on Western proposals were meant as a 
protest against Western actions on major Arab issues. 

Arab views on the United Nations varied with time 
andcircumstance. Arab faith in the world organization 
fluctuated with the degree of support it gave Arab 
causes. For instance, this faith reached its lowest ebb 
after Palestine was partitioned. It increased, however, 
when the General Assembly passed pro-Arab resolu- 
tions on Arab refugee repatriation, the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem, independence for Libya and the 
invitation to the Arab League Secretary General to at- 
tend General Assembly sessions. The Arabs recog- 
nized that, despite United Nations shortcomings, its 
existence gave them greater influence, security and 
assistance, political and otherwise, than they would 
have had. 
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This study describes and analyzes the position of 
the German Foreign Office under the Nazi regime and 
the changes it underwent during that era. The author 
has drawn chiefly from documents captured from the 
Foreign Office and other agencies of the Third Reich 
after World War II; from testimony at the Trial of the 
Major War Criminals and the so-called Wilhelmstrasse 
Trial (Case XI) of Foreign Office officials; and from 
published memoirs of German diplomats. 

The chief problems dealt with are: the impact of 
the National Socialist revolution on German diplomatic 
machinery; the relationship of the conservative career 
officialdom inherited by the Nazis from the Weimar 
Republic, to the new regime; the nature of the process 
of “Nazification” applied to German diplomacy; the 
techniques of totalitarian control exercised over a 
diplomatic service; and finally the problem of moral 
responsibility posed for many of the older career dip- 
lomats who continued in service throughout the Nazi 
era. 
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The Nazi seizure of power in 1933 wrought insig- 
nificant sociological changes in the composition of the 
Foreign Service personnel. Just as the reform of the 
Foreign Office in 1919-1920 had failed to eliminate a 
predominantly conservative, aristocratic and authori- 
tarian element, so in 1933-1934 these same elements 
remained in office under the Nazis. Few diplomats 
had been Nazis before 1933, but it is observable that 
most of the important divisions in the Foreign Office 
remained under the direction of technicians inherited 
from the Weimar Republic. Despite the relatively in- 
significant infiltration of Nazi appointees from out- 
side the Service, the Wilhelmstrasse diplomatic ma- 
chinery became subject to powerful control and dis- 
cipline from its National Socialist chiefs. Competi- 
tive agencies of diplomacy were established and 
strengthened within the Party itself. Many former 
Foreign Office activities were taken over by thor- 
oughly Nazified Party and governmental agencies. 
Prominent Nazi personalities not subject to control 
by the Wilhelmstrasse, engaged in substantive diplo- 
matic activities, reporting to the Fuehrer directly or 
to the Party itself. 

After Ribbentrop succeeded the conservative von 
Neurath as Foreign Minister in 1938, other tech- 
niques of controlling the bureaucratic apparatus were 
manifested. Anxious to establish his Ministry asthe 
fully competent and exclusive diplomatic agency of 
the Third Reich, Ribbentrop sought militantly to pre- 
vent other Party or State agencies from intervening 
in his “jurisdictional sphere,” and to reshape his 
Office into a loyal and “activist” instrument of Hit- 
ler’s regime. Ribbentrop “favorites” were appointed 
to strategic posts in the Wilhelmstrasse office. Pres- 
sure upon Foreign Office officials to join the Party 
was increased. A Nazi-directed diplomatic training 
school for fledgling officials was established. “Ac- 
tivists” from various Party echelons were drawn into 
the Office, chiefly to handle propaganda, information, 
intelligence and espionage functions. The rational ad- 
ministrative structure of the Office, which had fo- 
cussed responsibility upon the office of State Secre- 
tary (held, until 1943, by a conservative official, 
Ernst von Weizsaecker), was destroyed. The ensu- 
ing struggle for power both within the Office and be- 
tween the Office and other agencies of Nazi power, 
was not so much a struggle over what substantive 
policy should be, but over who should administer it: 
in short, a struggle for institutional survival and ag- 
grandizement. Its personnel distrusted by Hitler, de- 
spised by Ribbentrop, its activities subject to constant 
scrutiny by Himmler’s intelligence agencies, its 
peacetime representational and negotiating functions 
vastly reduced, the Wilhelmstrasse shrank to a mere 
appendage of the machine of German expansion, ag- 
gression and spoliation after World War II began. But 
most of the conservative diplomats remained at their 
posts throughout the war, tolerated by the regime and 
rationalizing their continued presence by the myth 
that, by remaining, they could significantly mitigate 
the excesses of the State which they served. 
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From 1854 to 1941 the Chinese city of Shanghai 
housed the International Settlement which, under the 
protection of the interested Treaty Powers, provided 
security and commercial opportunity for its Chinese 
and foreign residents. This study deals with the pol- 
itics of the Settlement — the competition among the 
national communities for representation on the munic- 
ipal government and the impact of international power 
relations on the Shanghai scene. The major sources 
which have been used are the British North China 
Herald, published weekly throughout the Settlement’s 
existence, Shanghai English-language periodicals and 
official papers of the United States and Great Britain. 

Essentially British in origin and outlook, the Set- 
tlement was administered by a Municipal Council of 
nine foreigners (augmented in 1928 by three and in 
1930 by five Chinese) elected by the city’s propertied 
foreign residents. Though international in make-up, 
the Council, and the municipal civil service under it, 
was at all times dominated by the city’s British busi- 
ness interests, and the national distribution of Council 
seats was actually determined within the British com- 
munity. In World War I the German Councillor was 
replaced by a Russian, at British suggestion. And in 
the following years, entirely on British sufferance, the 
American and Japanese regularly won Council repre- 
sentation. By 1928 the ratio was firmly established 
at five British, two Americans and two Japanese, where 
it remained until 1941. 

Particular attention is paid in this study to the two 
main challenges which shook the Settlement’s gener- 
ally accepted rule: the Chinese struggle for repre- 
sentation and the Japanese efforts in the 1930’s towin 
control of the municipal machinery. The Chinese 
residents, who were at all times excluded from the 
city’s electorate, organized at the turn of the century 
to gain a political role. By 1926 the continued per- 
suasion of local Chinese business leaders combined 
with the violence of student-led nationalist demonstra- 
tions forced the Council to grant three seats to the 
Chinese community and to recognize publicly that the 
city would eventually be returned to Chinese control. 
Chinese gains on all levels of the municipal adminis- 
tration in the next few years, short always of inclusion 
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in the electorate, were cut off with the Japanese at- 
tacks on Shanghai in 1932 and 1937. 

By the Thirties the Japanese, who were by far the 
largest foreign community in the Settlement though in- 
ferior to the British in electoral strength, were no 
longer willing to accept a representation of two Coun- 
cillors to the British five. Vigorously fought elections 
in 1936 and 1940 proved that the Japanese could not 
win additional seats against Anglo-American opposi- 
tion. In the presence of overwhelming Japanese mili- 
tary force, the defeat of Japanese aspirations in the 
1940 election forced the abandonment of the locally 
elected government in favor of a consular-appointed 
Council on which the Japanese received representa- 
tion equal to the British. The new Council of sixteen 
residents governed the city until the Japanese occupa- 
tion on December 8, 1941. 

The election experience of the International Set- 
tlement at Shanghai indicates problems which a future 
international city would have to resolve. Though the 
Settlement’s international administration provided 
security and an efficient government, its failure to 
provide a satisfactory program for resident partici- 
pation and its inability to respond to changes in the 
importance of local national communities would ulti- 
mately have forced its surrender even without the war. 
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The emergence of the United States into a posi- 
tion of world leadership and responsibility in the post- 
World War II era has brought with it an increased in- 
terest in Egypt and in the Suez Canal. It would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the importance of the Nile Val- 
ley and the Canal in United States strategic planning 
for the whole of the Middle East. The Department of 
State, the Defense Department and other responsible 
agencies in Washington therefore must make the most 
careful analysis and study of Egyptian affairs. But 
our present day American policy regarding Egypt is 
not made in a vacuum; one of the factors conditioning 
it is the background of the previous relationship be- 
tween the two countries. Although certain isolated 
aspects of pre-World War II United States-Egyptian 
relations have been carefully treated, there exists no 
work — at least in a Western language — in which the 
full range of American interest in Egypt is considered. 
This study attempts to fill the need, at least for the 
period 1830-1914. 

The primary source material for this paper has 
been the largely unexplored United States Department 


of State files to be found in the National Archives, 
Washington, D.C. A careful examination was made 
not only of the despatches from and instructions tothe 
United States consuls at Alexandria and Cairo but also 
of the correspondence of American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, England and France, as affect- 
ing the Egyptian scene. Reports of the American mis- 
sionaries and Egyptologists, anda variety of secondary 
materials were likewise consulted. However, since 
the orientation of this work is American policy toward 
Egypt, no attempt was made to use or analyze any 
Egyptian or Turkish sources. 

Chapter 1 sketches in general terms the situation 
in Egypt at the time of the official arrival of the United 
States in 1830. Egypt’s relations with the Ottoman 
Sultan, the background of Anglo-French rivalry over 
Egypt and the significance of the capitulatory regime 
are discussed briefly. Succeeding chapters deal with 
United States interests in Egypt. There are two main 
sections, the chronological dividing line being the 
British Occupation of 1882. In order to give a com- 
plete and rounded picture of American policy in Egypt 
political, economic and cultural matters are consid- 
ered separately in each section. None of these three 
factors operated independently in practice, of course. 
An attempt, therefore, has been made to suggest 
points of interaction. Nevertheless, the primary em- 
phasis has been placed upon the political side. The 
work of the American missionaries, for instance, un- 
doubtedly had intrinsic value; but it is the political 
implications of their activities which is stressed here. 

One purpose of this study is to explore the exact 
nature and extent of United States interests inEgypt —- 
political, economic and cultural. And in pointof fact 
there was a much wider range of American activity 
than one might normally have supposed. Parentheti- 
cally it may be added, the pattern of United States con- 
duct in Egypt was being duplicated (with some local 
differences) in other parts of the Near East in this 
period. But the crucial question raised by this study 
is why the United States did not pursue an even more 
active role in Egypt, particularly in view of the fre- 
quent invitations from the Egyptian and Turkish Gov- 
ernments to do so. This question is examined in the 
Conclusion of this paper. 
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Discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, or color has a long history, but became acute 
with the advent of industrialization and urbanization 
which made most people dependent upon employment 
by others. The freeing of the slaves and the local 
countermeasures against the Negro intensified the 
problem in the United States. 

Antidiscrimination laws were enacted in several 
states. Because they are not self-enforcing but de- 
pendent upon individual court action, they have rarely 
been used. Failure to assimilate the Negro into the 
defense effort of 1939-41 brought repercussions 
which resulted in the establishment of the wartime 
Fair Employment Practices Committee. Its turbu- 
lent career came to an end in 1945, but the seedofa 
movement had been planted which was to grow on the 
state and local levels. 

Eleven states and twenty-four cities now have 
some type of fair employment practice law. The pro- 
grams of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Philadelphia have been 
considered for this study. No two of the laws are ex- 
actly the same, but the goals and general approachof 
all of the agencies are similiar. 

These agencies fall within the general category of 
regulatory administration. They are involved pri- 
marily in the regulation of private business, and they 
embody the quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial traits 
of regulatory agencies. 

Discriminatory cases received may involve re- 
fusal to hire, conditions of employment, or firing, 
among others. An attempt is made to settle each 
case through informal and confidential conciliation 
meetings with the respondent. [If this is not suc- 
cessful, the agency can hold a public hearing and an 
order issued as a result is enforceable inthe courts 


by fine and/or imprisonment. The public hearing is 
rarely used but remains as a threat and an incentive 
to a conciliatory settlement. 

Of the several important administrative features 
of agency operation, case load and time of handling re- 
flect the quantity of work done and give a clue to over- 
all efficiency. The agencies, in general, have been 
found weak in this respect. The relationship between 
the agency and its clients and the methods used to brirg 
about conciliation have an important bearing upon the 
satisfactory conclusion of a process which is designed 
to increase goodwill and understanding as well as ad- 
minister justice. 

There are many elements which go into the “satis- 
factory adjustment” of a case, some of which are hid- 
den by confidential restrictions. On the basis of avail- 
able evidence and statistics, it is possible to conclude 
that there is much roomfor improvement. The highest 
finding of even “probable cause” in any agency is a 
little over fifty per cent of the complaints filed, and 
several fall well below this. The variations in find- 
ings between the agencies would alone indicate need 
for improvement in the techniques and policies of 
most. 

The over-all impact of the educational as well as 
regulatory activities of the agencies in the fight against 
discrimination and prejudice is avowedly important. 
There has been definite improvement in the employ- 
ment status and range in those areas which have 
FEPC, but the exact contribution of the FEPC agen- 
cies as distinguished from the other antidiscrimina- 
tion programs has not yet been adequately measured. 

In spite of certain weaknesses in the administra- 
tion of the FEPC programs, the considerable success 
of the agencies and apparent improvements for minor- 
ity groups have pointed the way for the future FEPC 
movement. Instead of insistence upon a strongly op- 
posed federal program with “teeth,” greater consid- 
eration should be given to the development of effec- 
tive state and especially local programs close to the 
urban problem areas in conjunction with a politically 
feasible federal educational program. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND REINFORCEMENT 


(Publication No. 6786) 


Sabert Basescu, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1953 


The purpose of this study was twofold: to explore 
the relationship between reinforcement and intelli- 
gence, and to attempt to duplicate in part, the results 
obtained by Grant and Berg in a study of reinforce- 
ment and ability to shift solutions in a card-sorting 
problem. They found that increased reinforcement 
(defined in terms of performance in accordance with 
a criterion rather than in terms of total number of 
reinforcing trials) facilitated shifting. Since their 
sample was made up entirely of college students, 
they suggested that their results might be a function 
of the high intelligence of their subjects. It was this 
suggestion that prompted this investigation. 

The results fail to duplicate those obtained by 
Grant and Berg, but they tend to confirm the notion 
that their results are influenced by the intelligence 
of their subjects. In the present study, four groups 
of ten high school students each were matched for 


age, school grade, and sex. Two of the groups had 
high IQ subjects and two groups had low IQ subjects. 
All groups were given a test in which cards are 


placed in specified positions. The cards contain fig- 
ures which vary in form, color and number and can 
therefore be sorted on the basis of any one of three 
principles. The subject is told whether he is right 

or wrong after each card is placed. The experimenter 
arbitrarily decides which principle is right, andcalls 
all cards sorted according to this principle right, and 
all others wrong. When the subject reaches a criteri- 
on number of consecutively correct cards, the experi- 
menter shifts the correct principle without telling 

the subject, and calls all cards sorted according to 
the new principle right, and all others wrong. At the 
completion of six categories the test is concluded. 

One high IQ group and one low IQ group were 
given the test with a criterion of four consecutive 
correct responses, and the other two groups were 
given the test with a criterion of ten consecutive 
correct responses. 

Analysis of correct responses, total errors, and 
perseverative errors revealed no significant differ- 
ences between the groups with a criterion of four 
correct responses and the groups with ten. However, 
when the results for subjects with high and lowIQ’s 
were analyzed separately, it was found that increased 
reinforcement had the effect in the case of high IQ 
subjects of improving performance as measured by a 
decrease in all response scores. The results for 
these subjects tended to be consistent with Grant and 
Berg’s results. Increased reinforcement in the case 


of low IQ subjects tended to produce poorer perform- 
ance as measured largely by an increase in the num- 
ber of confirming trials (correct responses) needed to 
reach the criterion for a new solution. 

In an attempt to account for the observed inter- 
action between intelligence and degree of reinforce- 
ment, the problem of the relationship between intelli- 
gence and learning was considered. The theoretical 
view that intelligence is a function of the mechanisms 
of differentiation and integration was developed. Dif- 
ferentiation was characterized as a process of articu- 
lation of the elements or parts of a situation. Poor 
differentiation was seen as resulting in rigidity or 
perseveration of responses and in difficulty of concept 
formation. Integration was described as essentially a 
process of differential weighting of cues. In the case 
of poor integration — i.e., insufficient differential 
weighting — distractibility should result. Based on 
these views the following hypotheses were developed. 
Intelligence should correlate positively with perform- 
ance on concept-formation tasks and ability to verbal- 
ize concepts, and negatively with degree of distracti- 
bility and perseveration. The experimental data were 
reexamined in the light of these hypotheses and found 
to be consistent with them. 

The role of reinforcements was discussed in rela- 
tion to the degree of the subject’s awareness of the 
relationship of the critical cue in a stimulus to the 
solution of the problem. Reinforcements act to dif- 
ferentiate relevant from irrelevant features of the 
stimulus where awareness is at a relatively high level 
as in the case of high IQ subjects, or they may accus- 
tom the subject to a particular figure-ground pattern 
without contribution to selective differentiation as in 
the case of low IQ subjects. 
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ABSENCE OF PRIMARY INTEREST 
PATTERNS IN ADOLESCENT BOYS 
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Several studies have shown that crystallized voca- 
tional interests are related to vocational success and 
tenure, and that entry occupation may be predicted 
from interest inventory results. Further research in 
this field suggests that the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank is an adequate instrument for measuring inter- 
ests, and when the scores are interpreted in terms of 
broad occupational families, the results are not only 
more stable, but are also more useful in clinical situ- 
ations involving vocational counseling. 

When crystallization of interests relevant to 
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occupational groups is assayed, however, itis found 
that a considerable proportion of adults do not have 
primary interest patterns; and the research suggests 
that this absence of patterns is related to educational 
maladjustment. Accepting the assumption that pri- 
mary interest patterns are desirable and that their 
absence could be related to several forms of malad- 
justment as well as to certain characteristics of the 
home environment, it was then decided to test the 
following hypotheses: 

1. The proportion of boys without primary inter- 
est patterns is larger among boys from broken homes 
than among boys from intact homes. 

2. The proportion without primary interest pat- 
terns is greater for boys from homes broken by the 
father’s absence than for boys from homes broken by 
the mother’s absence. 

3. In intact homes the occupational level of the 
father will be higher for boys with primary interest 
patterns than for boys who lack primary interest pat- 
terns. 

4. Boys who lack primary interest patterns show 
a greater incidence of scholastic underachievement 
than boys with primary interest patterns. 

5. Boys who lack primary interest patterns ex- 
press more problems of adjustment than boys with 
primary interest patterns. 

Since adolescence is a period in which vocational 
interests are beginning to become crystallized, and 
since some evidence is available on the stability of 
interests at this age level, a group consisting of the 
142 ninth grade boys in Middletown, New York was 
studied. A review of the literature seemed to show 
that the Strong Vocational Interest Blank was suffi- 
ciently reliable and valid for use with a group of this 
age, and therefore this instrument was used to meas- 
urethe crystallization ofinterests. Data onthe home 
environment and the occupation of the father were pro- 
cured from a personal data blank and the occupation 
level of the father was determined by using the occu- 
pational rating scale outlined by Warner and his as- 
sociates in Social Class in America. From the school 
records final grades for the ninth year were procured 
and these results were correlated with Otis Gamma 
test scores; a regression equation was computed, and 
underachievers were defined as those boys whose ob- 
served grades fell below their predicted grades. 
Problems of adjustment were assessed with the 
Mooney Problem Checklist, the odd-even reliability 
for which was found to be .955 for this group. 

Using a one-tail test with the critical region inthe 
upper 5% of the curve, it was found that the predicted 
relationships were not sustained. As a matter of 
fact, all the differences observed were in the oppo- 
site direction from those expected, and for hypotheses 
1, 3 and 5 these differences were rather large. These 
observations may be due to chance, but it was felt 
that they cast doubt upon the assumption that in ado- 
lescence primary interest patterns are associated 
with a good adjustment. 

Keeping in mind the fact that these results are no 
more than suggestive, an attempt was made to inte- 
grate these tentative findings with the results of pre- 
vious research in the area of interest development. 





From this accumulation of facts and impressions it 
was theorized that interest crystallization is prima- 
rily a developmental process related to other aspects 
of maturation, and that the rate of this development 
is affected by certain attributes of the individual in- 
cluding his perception of his abilities and his charac- 
teristic modes of adjustment. 

Some suggestions were made for further research 


which would bear on this theory. 
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THE PREDICTION OF AN ASPECT OF 
JOB SUCCESS FROM THE ANALYSIS OF 
PERSONAL DOCUMENTS 
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The traditional objective personality and interest 
tests have had only limited success in personnel se- 
lection. The present study therefore investigated 
another approach to the prediction of occupational 
success. 

Written personal documents were obtained from 
life insurance sales applicants by asking them, “Why 
do you feel that you can achieve success as a Life 
Insurance Agent?” It was assumed that the reasons 
for success expressed would be based upon those 
basic personality needs of the applicant which he be- 
lieved would be acceptable to his employer. This 
study therefore undertook to develop from the ex- 
pressed reasons for success (the manifest content) 
a category set of personality needs (the latent con- 
tent) that could be related to an aspect of job success. 
In addition, a quantitative analysis of the language 
style of the responses was also made to determine if 
variations in language measures showed any promise 
as a means of improving the prediction of success 
obtained by using the content analysis approach. 


Subjects and procedure 

1. The subjects consisted of two random samples 
of industrial life insurance agents — the original 
(N=100) and cross-validation (N=100) — who had sur- 
vived one year in the business. 

2. The criterion was first year Net Paid-For Pro- 
duction, All Branches. 

3. By an analysis of the personal documents of 
agents in the original sample, a category set andcod- 
ing instructions were developed for the personality 
needs underlying the most frequently expressed 
reasons for Success. 

4. The differences in frequency of the language 
style factors for the Upper and Lower Production 
Thirds in the original sample were also studied. 

9. Using the discriminant function, a regression 
equation based on three content factors (Dominance, 
Altruism, and Gregariousness) was calculated for 
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the original sample and tested for validity on the 
cross-validation sample. 


Findings and applications 

1. The prediction equation scores correlated .286 
(01 level of significance) with the criterion for the 
cross-validation sample. The partial r (.242) ob- 
tained by controlling on other variables significantly 
related to the criterion (Selection Unit Rating and 
Previous Selling Experience) was also significant at 
the 01 level. 

2. The R (.381) between the criterion and a com- 
bination of the present Selection Unit Rating and the 
proposed prediction equation was significant at the 
01 level. 

3. None of the language style factors produced 
any significant differences in frequency between the 
Upper and Lower Production Thirds of the original 
sample. 

The present study was therefore successful in de- 
veloping a method for identifying and objectively scor- 
ing personality variables in personal documents which 
made an independent contribution to predicting an as- 
pect of success in a specific occupation. It did not 
succeed in developing language style variables for 
this purpose, possibly because of the effect of the 
small number of words in the language samples upon 
the reliability of the language measures. 

There appeared to be no reason why the predic- 
tion method proposed might not be useful in personnel 
selection situations involving other selling and occu- 
pational groups. A similar study based upon the per- 
sonal documents of successful and unsuccessful mem- 
bers of other occupations might also discover criti- 
cal personality needs useful in improving selection 
effectiveness. In addition to the applicability of this 
method to the employment selection situation, this 
procedure could also be applied to the selection of 
students for educational institutions, particularly 
professional and graduate schools. 
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State University of Iowa, 1953 


Recordings were obtained of oral reading per- 
formances of a fifty-five word passage of factual 
prose by each of twenty-seven young adult women who 
had been selected from a preliminary group of sixty 
voices. The selection process, which was designed 
to insure representation of a wide range of effective- 
ness of vocal delivery in the final sample, was based 
on ratings of general effectiveness obtained by means 
of a nine point equal-appearing intervals scale. The 


scale values, which were the medians of the judg- 
ments of thirty raters, were shown to have satisfac- 
tory reliability. 

Measures of fundamental frequency of these per- 
formances were obtained by employing a photophonel- 
legraphic technique. From these basic data, computa- 
tions were made of certain measures of frequency 
range and variability. Comparisons were made be- 
tween the results obtained on this sample of female 
voices and the results of previous researches, and 
relationships between the ratings of vocal effective- 
ness and the measures of fundamental frequency were 
analyzed. The results of this analysis is summarized 
as follows: 

(1) As a group these subjects were found to em- 
ploy lower median frequency levels (201 cps) than had 
previously been found for any group of female voices. 

(2) No significant correlation was found between 
median frequency level and ratings of general effec- 
tiveness. 

(3) The location of the individual median frequency 
levels within the range of fundamental frequencies 
which subjects could sustain was found to be low when 
compared to the analogous value which had previously 
been obtained for male voices, but agreed well with 
the value obtained in a previous study of a sample of 
six superior female voices. In a few individual cases, 
the location of the median frequency level within the 
sustainable range was found to be extremely low. 

(4) Certain subjects tended to employ a dispro- 
portionately large (compared to other studies) number 
of frequency measures which were below the lower 
limits of their sustainable ranges. The tendency was 
for those voices which used lower relative median 
frequency levels within their sustained tone ranges to 
use a greater proportion of frequency measures fall- 
ing below the lowest sustainable tone. 

(5) Measures of variability of fundamental fre- 
quency consistently showed lower frequency variabil- 
ity for this sample than had been found previously. 
This finding confirms previous results showing that 
female voices exhibit less variability than do male 
voices. 

(6) A correlation was found to exist between a 
standard deviation of frequency measures computed 
from those measures lying within the limits of the 
sustained tone range and ratings of general effective- 
ness. 

These findings are interpreted as indicating that 
the women’s voices of this study employ median pitch 
levels which are too low. In-so-far as this sample 
is representative of all women’s voices, it may be 
inferred they too are tending to use median pitch lev- 
els which are too low. 

This interpretation is based upon evidence show- 
ing that the use of these low pitch levels tends to re- 
sult in decreased effective pitch variability and re- 
duced general effectiveness. Part of this decrease 
in perceived pitch variability is due to the employ- 
ment of extremely low fundamental frequencies which 
fall below the lowest sustainable tone and are ignored 
or underestimated by the ear in making its ratings of 
general effectiveness. 

Possible social pressures responsible for the use 
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use of lower female pitch levels are suggested, as are 
possible injurious results of their use. 
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The purpose of the present experiment was to in- 
vestigate the possibility that conditioned fear de- 
velops in a classical defense conditioning situation as 
a function of the number of reinforcements, even when 
a long CS-UCS interval is employed. It was further 
assumed that fear increases in magnitude with near- 
ness to the point of reinforcement, and that although 
the growth of fear might not be indicated by the usual 
methods of measurement (CR to the CS), it would be 
revealed by changes in the amplitude of an uncondi- 
tioned GSR to a probe stimulus (PS) presented during 
the CS-UCS interval. 

A light located in front of S served as the CS; the 
UCS was a shock delivered to the fingers of S’s left 
hand; and the PS (probe stimulus) was a momentary, 
dull click in headphones worn by S. The durations of 
the CS and UCS were 2 and 0.2 sec., respectively. 

The Ss were 80 undergraduate students, serving 
for two successive days. On Day I, identical adapta- 
tion and pseudo-conditioning procedures were fol- 
lowed for all Ss. On Day II the Ss were randomly as- 
signed to four groups (two experimental and two con- 
trol) of 20 Ss each. The two experimental groups 
were given three adaptation trials each to the CS and 
PS, 20 trace conditioning trials with a 20 sec. CS- 
UCS interval, and an extinction series. The control 
groups were treated identically with respect to the 
adaptation and extinction trials, but a pseudo-condi- 
tioning regime was substituted for the trace-condi- 
tioning procedure. Thus the controls received the 
same number of presentations of CS and UCS as did 
the experimental Ss on their conditioning trials, but 
the temporal sequence of the stimuli was arranged to 
minimize the possibility of conditioning. Every group 
received 8 test trials during conditioning and/or 
pseudo-conditioning, and three during extinction. 
These test trials consisted of the CS followed after 
an interval of either 6 or 20 sec. by the PS (shock 
omitted). One experimental and one control group 
received the PS 6 sec. after the CS, and the other 
experimental and control group received the PS 20 
sec. after the CS. 

Three response measures, amplitude of GSR to 
both CS and PS and base conductance level, were re- 
corded for each S on adaptation, test, and extinction 
trials. "e 

The results of the investigation were as follows: 


1. The magnitude of the GSR to the CS did not in- 
crease continuously over trials, but the mean for the 
combined experimental groups was significantly higher 
than for the combined controls. 

2. The magnitude of the unconditioned GSR to the 
PS showed a progressive increase over trials for the 
two conditioned groups and a smaller, abrupt rise fol- 
lowed by' a gradual decline for the two controls. The 
mean difference between the experimental and control 
groups was highly significant. 

3. The base conductance level increased signifi- 
cantly over trials for both the experimental and con- 
trol groups, and although the grand mean for the ex- 
perimental groups was higher than that for the con- 
trols, the difference was not significant. However, the 
net increase from first to last trial shown by the ex- 
perimental groups when compared with the controls 
was highly significant. 

4. The hypothesis of an increase in GSR to the PS 
as a function of nearness to UCS was not confirmed; 
i.e., there was no significant interaction between time 
of introduction of PS and the presence or absence of 
conditioning. The difference between the means of the 
6 and 20 sec. PS experimental groups were not sig- 
nificant either. 

The results were discussed in terms of the special 
method of investigation used, the differences and simi- 
larities between the trends for the three response meas- 
ures, and the implications for classical conditioning 
procedures employing long CS-UCS intervals. 
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This study was undertaken to determine the dif- 
ferences between the attitudes of high-producing and 
low-producing employees in five different manufactur- 
ing companies. The major point of departure from 
previous research work is that this study attempted to 
discover the relationship between quantitative measures 
of employee attitudes and quantitative measures of in- 
dividual performance. 

The 146 semi-skilled workers included in the study 
were selected from five companies manufacturing a 
wide variety of products. Forty-nine per cent of the 
workers were women. In each company there were 
employees with identical occupational classifications, 
working in the same department and performing iden- 
tical jobs, but at different rates of effectiveness. High- 
low pairs of workers were chosen in each department. 
A high-producing drill press operator, for example, 
was compared witha low-producing drill press operator 
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in the same department. Altogether 74 high producers 
were compared with 72 low producers. 

Two sets of independent measures were used: 1) 

a measure of productivity based on incentive earnings, 
and 2) a measure of employee attitudes derived from 
responses to a questionnaire. Wherever possible, 

the highest producer in a department was compared 
with the lowest producer. Employees were selected 
on the basis of their productivity records for three 
months preceding the administration of the question- 
naire. The productivity differences between the high 
and low-producing employees averaged between 30 
and 40 per cent. 

All the high producers were grouped together and 
their responses were compared with the responses of 
low producers. The chi-square statistic was used to 
test the null hypothesis that there was no real differ- 
ence between the employees in the high and low groups 
on a given attitude item on the questionnaire, and con- 
sequently, no relationship existed between this item 
and productivity. 

High and low producers were compared on the fol- 
lowing variables dealing with employee attitudes: In- 
trinsic job satisfaction, satisfaction with the company, 
financial satisfaction, attitudes towards foremen, 
working conditions, fellow employees, and attitudes 
towards miscellaneous aspects of the job. A total 
“job satisfaction” score based on Parts I and II of 
the questionnaire was computed for each employee. 
Twenty-three of the most satisfied employees were 
compared with twenty-two of the most dissatisfied 
employees. 

An analysis was made of the responses to the 
section of the questionnaire in which the subjects 
were given an opportunity to express their attitudes 
and feelings in their own words (Part III). High and 
low producers were compared with respect to their 
complaints, their positive statements and miscellan- 
eous observations on other aspects of their jobs. 

Since the attitude differences between high and 
low producers were analyzed for the employees in 
all five companies taken together, the possibility that 
significant differences existing in one or more of the 
individual companies might have been obscured by the 
statistical influence of those companies in which there 
was no difference was tested. However, no significant 
differences were found in the “satisfaction scores” of 
the employees in the five companies. 

In general this study revealed very few differences 
between high and low producing employees in their at- 
titudes towards their jobs, their foremen or their com- 
pany. Neither an inverse nor a strong positive rela- 
tionship between employees’ attitudes and productivity 
was found. Neither job satisfaction, satisfaction with 
the company, nor financial and status satisfaction was 
found to be directly related to productivity. 

Several other findings emerged from this study: 

1. Both high and low producers among the men 
generally expressed positive feelings about their 
work, their foremen and their fellow employees. 
Both groups were generally dissatisfied with their 
chances for advancement. 

2. There is some tendency for more female high 
than low producers to express satisfaction with the 


content of their work, but the difference was not sta- 
tistically significant. 

3. More male high than low producers expressed 
complaints of one kind or another; the difference was 
statistically significant. 

4. A larger percentage of women, both high and 
low producers, expressed complaints than men. The 
women in this study were more inclined than the men 
to express both positive and negative feelings about 
their jobs. 

5. Complaints do not necessarily imply job dis- 
satisfaction. Those employees who were most critical 
frequently made positive statements about other as- 
pects of their jobs. 

Relatively few studies have been made of the atti- 
tudes of high and low producing employees. Perhaps 
the kind of systematic observations that characterized 
the Western Electric experiments would reveal far 
more about the attitudes of high and low producing 
employees than their responses on a questionnaire. 
Instead of examining the responses of employees to 
verbal symbols, we probably would learn much more 
about the attitudes of workers by observing their be- 
havior in the same way that the Western Electric ex- 
perimenters observed the behavior of the six girls in 
the relay assembly room. 

It is apparent that the relationships found in this 
investigation should be tested in other industrial set- 
tings with other groups. Studies of high and low pro- 
ducers may help identify those specific employee at- 
titudes that make for a high level of performance, 
morale and satisfaction. 
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An investigation was designed to test the relative 
effectiveness of four procedures in securing the ex- 
tinction of anxiety. It was assumed that procedures 
that reduce the strength of a conditioned anxiety re- 
sponse will reduce the strength of an escape response. 

Four groups of albino rats were given 60 acquisi- 
tion trials in which a neutral stimulus, a lighted white 
compartment (Syn), was paired with an aversive stimu- 
lus, electric shock (SA). The animals learned to es- 
cape shock by running into a nonshock compartment of 
the apparatus. The acquisition trials were given on 
days one and two of the experimental cycle. 

On the third day of the experimental cycle (the Anx- 
iety Extinction Phase of the experiment), four 
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experimental conditions were in effect. 

1. The control condition constituted a test of the 
effect on the conditioned anxiety response of the mere 
passage of time. The members of the Control Group 
remained in their cages during the third day of the 
experimental cycle. 

2. The confinement procedure was designed to 
test the effectiveness of the Pavlovian extinction op- 
eration, i.e., presentation of Sy without SA. The es- 
cape response was blocked and each animal in the 
Confinement Group was confined in the white compart- 
ment for four fifteen-minute periods. 

3. The other-animal procedure tested the effect 
on anxiety extinction of the pairing of Sj (without Sa) 
with a secondary positive reinforcer. The escape re- 
sponse was blocked and each member of the Other- 
Animal Group was placed in the white compartment 
for four fifteen-minute periods; a cage mate was in 
the white compartment during these periods. 

4. The procedure used in the Non-Confinement 
Group was designed to test the effectiveness of the 
Pavlovian extinction operation in a situation where an 
emotionalizing operation was not concurrent with the 
extinction operation. In the non-confinement proce- 
dure the escape response was not blocked. Each ani- 
mal was put in the apparatus for four fifteen-minute 
periods; the animals could come into contact with the 
white compartment by means of distance receptors or 
return to it. 

On the fourth and fifth days of the experimental 
cycle, 60 test trials were made. In these test trials 
the escape response was permitted and shock was not 
given. The procedure on these days was the same for 
the four groups. 

A statistical analysis of the data on the Anxiety 
Extinction Phase and the 60 test trials indicates that: 

1. The Confinement, Other- Animal, and Non-Con- 
finement Groups show a reduction in the strength of 
the escape response that is significantly greater than 
that of the Control Group. 

2. The reduction in the strength of the escape re- 
sponse that is shown by the Other-Animal Group is 
significantly greater than that shown by the Confine- 
ment Group and the Non-Confinement Group; the Con- 
finement and Non-Confinement Groups do not differ 
with regard to the amount of reduction in the strength 
of the escape response. 

3. The Confinement Group showed a significantly 
greater incidence of emotional behavior during the 
Anxiety Extinction Phase than the Other-Animal 
Group. 

4. The amount of exposure to the extinction oper- 
ation, under the non-confinement condition, is signi- 
ficantly and positively related to reduction in the 
strength of the escape response. 

The following conclusions are made: 

1. Remaining away from an anxiety eliciting situ- 
ation for a short period of time does not bring about 
extinction of a conditioned anxiety response. 

2. The Pavlovian extinction operation does bring 
about extinction of anxiety. 

3. The anxiety extinction process is facilitated by 
the pairing, during the extinction operation, of Sy and 
a secondary positive reinforcer. 


4. If an emotionalizing operation is concurrent 
with the extinction operation, the extinction process 
is retarded. 
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A STUDY OF THE COMMUNICATION OF 
LEARNED, MEANINGFUL MATERIAL BY 
SCHIZOPHRENICS AND NON-PSYCHOTICS 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
INTERPERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 


(Publication No. 6634) 


William Hirschman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


For the past several decades there has been a grow- 
ing trend toward understanding schizophrenic symptom- 
atology as a disturbance in the ability to interrelate 
with other people, especially in that area of symptom- 
atology dealing with communication. This point of 
view is held by Sullivan and Cameron in contrast with 
Bleuler, who, while recognizing the psychological sig- 
nificance of various symptoms, believed in an essen- 
tially organic etiology. This study’s aim is to explore 
some specific relationships between schizophrenic 
language behavior and situations of interpersonal in- 
volvement. 


The problem 

What changes, if any, in certain gross characteris- 
tics of communication take place among schizophrenics 
and non-psychotics when an attemptis madeto increase 
the degree of interpersonal involvement in the situa- 
tion? 


Hypotheses 

1. With increased interpersonal involvement, there 
would be a decrease in the schizophrenics’ effective- 
ness of communication. 

2. With increased interpersonal involvement, there 
would be an increase in the non-psychotics’ effective- 
ness of communication. 

3. The general level of performance, regardless 
of experimental condition, would be higher for the non- 
psychotics than for the schizophrenics. 


Methodology 

Three passages of 150 words each, dealing with 
factual, neutral material, and similar in difficulty, 
were recorded on a long-playing record. After listen- 
ing to each of these passages, the subject had to write 
as much about the passage as he could. One passage 
was constantly presented first as a warm-up trial, 
and the other two were rotated for successive sub- 
jects. The investigator’s instructions to the subject 
after the first two passages were impersonal and 
brief, but before the writing of the last passage, he 
read the papers that had been completed and made a 
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personal appeal to the subject to try to do better. Fol- 
lowing the writing of the last passage, the investigator 
conducted a brief, informal inquiry to determine the 
relative difficulty and interest of the passages for 
each subject, and whether the investigator’s verbali- 
zations were interpreted as encouraging or criticiz- 
ing. 

The samples consisted of 46 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics from the Northport Veterans Hospital and 
46 hospitalized non-psychotics from the Bronx Vet- 
erans Hospital. They were all male, 20 to 45 years 
old, with a V.I.Q. (or approximation thereof) of 90 to 
110, and with 8 to 12 years of education. 

The scoring categories were: gross productivity 
(number of words in response), content recall (num- 
ber of identifiable content units), and irrelevant new 
elements (number of ideas which were neither in the 
stimulus material nor relevant to it). 


Results 

1. Statistical analysis of differences between 
means revealed a similar pattern of reaction to in- 
terpersonal involvement among both groups, viz., a 
significant rise in gross productivity but not in con- 
tent recall. There was also a significant increase in 
irrelevant new elements in the schizophrenic group 
which, however, could not account for their increased 
gross productivity. 

2. Both groups increased in variability both on 
gross productivity and content recall, but the increase 
was greater in the non-psychotic group. 

3. The general level of performance was much 
lower for the schizophrenic than for the non-psychot- 
ic group. 

4. Analysis of the inquiry data revealed that while 
the distribution of opinions concerning interest of the 
passages and affective tone of the experimenter’s 
verbalizations were similar for both groups, there 
was considerable dissimilarity of the opinions con- 
cerning difficulty. 





Conclusions 

The schizophrenics do not appear particularly 
disturbed by the interpersonal involvement condi- 
tion, as employed in this study, though their general 
functioning is much poorer than the non-psychotics’. 
This observation lends some support to Bleuler’s 
position that symptoms involving disturbances in 
language and interpersonal relationships are prob- 
ably secondary to a more basic disorder. It does 
not, however, contradict in any way the widespread 
clinical impression that schizophrenics are highly 
reactive to their interpersonal surroundings. Fur- 
ther investigation should be devoted to clarifying the 
precise ways in which interpersonal variables affect 
schizophrenic behavior. 
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RORSCHACH RESPONSES ASSOCIATED 
WITH EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED ANXIETY 


(Publication No. 6644) 


Lawrence Willard Kaufman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The present investigation was undertaken to deter- 
mine the influence of a stress-produced anxiety on the 
occurrence of Rorschach factors alleged to be signs 
of anxiety. The influence of stress was determined by 
comparing the Rorschach performance of two groups 
of subjects, one of which took the test immediately 
after a stress experience and the other under standard 
conditions. 

The following fifteen test indices, commonly regarded 
by Rorschach experts to be anxiety indicators, were 
evaluated: (1) low total number of responses; (2) 
failure to respond to one or more plates; (3) relative- 
ly low number of “whole” responses; (4) occurrence 
of “oligophrenic detail” responses; (5) relatively high 
number of “rare detail” responses; (6) relatively high 
number of “shading” responses; (7) relatively low 
number of human movement responses; (8) relatively 
high number of pure form responses; (9) relatively low 
number of responses based on color; (10) relatively 
high number of responses with animal content; (11) 
relatively high number of responses with human detail 
content; (12) relatively high number of responses with 
animal detail content; (13) relatively high number of 
responses with anatomical content; (14) relatively low 
number of popular responses; (15) relatively high in- 
cidence of responses indicative of “shading shock.” 

One hundred college students ranging from nine- 
teen to twenty-nine years in age and from sophomore 
to senior in class standing were seen in a class test- 
ing session, during which two projective-type person- 
ality tests were administered. One group ( N=50 ) was 
then assigned by randomization to the experimental 
( stress ) situation, the other group ( N=50 ) by ran- 
domization to the control ( nonstress ) situation. In a 
second individual testing session, the experimental 
group was exposed to psychological stress which con- 
sisted essentially of an unfavorable interpretation of 
the personality pattern of the individual subject, this 
being allegedly inferred from the classtests previously 
administered. The nonstress group was simply tested 

without an intervening personality interpretation. 

Immediately prior to the Rorschach, both groups 
were given a continuous subtraction test, and, follow- 
ing the Rorschach, individuals in both groups rated 
themselves on an anxiety-tension scale. The number- 
subtraction test and the self rating were used as in- 
dependent indices of the stress-produced anxiety. 

The basic conclusions of the study refer on the one 
hand to the independent indicia of anxiety and on the 
other to the alleged Rorschach signs of anxiety. They 
are as follows: 

1. Subjects in the stress group made significantly 
more errors on, and took less time to finish, the num- 
ber-subtraction test than did the control group. 

2. On self ratings of subjectively experienced anx- 
iety, the subjects in the stress group were found to 
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be significantly more anxious than the subjects in the 
control group. 

3. Of the fifteen alleged indices of anxiety inves- 
tigated, seven (R, M. Hd, Reject, Shading weight, Do 
and Shading shock) reflected the differential condi- 
tions in the manner hypothesized at an acceptable 
level of statistical reliability. Two others (Dr and 
Anat) although not reaching an acceptable level of 
significance, came close enough to warrant consider- 
ing them as suggestive findings. 

4. The failure to obtain significant results in the 
direction hypothesized for the remaining signs can 
be considered evidence of their insensitivity to the 
stress-produced anxiety of the type involved in this 
study. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE EMOTIONAL TONE 
OF WORDS UPON THE VOCABULARY 
RESPONSES OF SCHIZOPHRENICS 


(Publication No. 6689) 


Joseph Richman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The purpose of this study was to examine some 
hypotheses concerning the basic aspects of the thought 


disorder in schizophrenia, and to see how these hypo- 
theses stood up when the variables of affective tone 
and clinically observed deterioration were studied. 
The project was guided by an attempt to answer the 
following questions: Is schizophrenic thinking rep- 
resentative of a regressive process towards a more 
concrete mode of functioning as postulated by Gold- 
stein and Vigotsky? Are disorganized thought pro- 
cesses characterized by loose and fluid conceptual 
boundaries, and difficulties in communication, of 
more fundamental import, as Cameron claims? Or 
are the utilization of idiosyncratic and private mean- 
ings to be stressed, in accordance with some theories 
of Sullivan? 

The major hypotheses derived from the above 
questions stated that when Neutral and Emotionally 
Toned words are compared, the definitions to the 
emotional words will be more concrete, less com- 
municable, more disorganized, and more autistic 
and idiosyncratic. The deteriorated schizophrenics 
would display more of these disturbances to all 
words, while the less deteriorated patients would 
become relatively more disturbed by the emotional 
words. 

The experimental method was based upon an ex- 
tension of the type of qualitative analysis used in an 
earlier study by Feifel. A vocabulary test was con- 
structed consisting of the first twenty Stanford-Binet 
words and twenty matched emotionally toned words. 
This test was administered to fifty schizophrenics 
rated as “none” or “slightly” deteriorated, and fifty 
two “moderately” or “markedly” deteriorated 


schizophrenics, as determined by psychiatric ratings. 
The subjects were all patients at a Veterans Adminis- 
tration institution near the New York City area. All 
responses were copied verbatim, and scored in terms 
of four main classifications, under which thirteen sub- 
categories were subsumed. These classifications con- 
sisted of: 

A. Conceptual Level, from abstract to concrete. 

B. Degree of Correctness. 

C. Organizational Efficiency, based upon categor- 
ies described by Cameron. 

D. Content Deviations, the amount of autism and 
idiosyncracy. Interjudge agreement, for purposes of 
reliability, ranged from an average of 75 through 94 
percent. 


Results 

A reduction in abstract thinking was found to ac- 
company both schizophrenic deterioration and emo- 
tionally toned words. The changes, however, were in 
the direction of looseness, lack of precision, altera- 
tions in meaning, and attempts to escape the emotion- 
ally provocative words; and not along regressive lines 
as usually conceived. These findings do not support 
the regressive hypotheses of Goldstein and Vigotsky. 
The Babcock hypothesis, too, was counterindicated, 
not only by the qualitative analysis, but by an absolute 
reduction in the vocabulary scores of the deteriorated 
patients. 

An analysis of the degree of correctness revealed 
that both emotional loading and deterioration act to 
break down communication in these patients. 

Increases in the asyndetic thinking and metonymic 
distortions described by Cameron indicated that loose 
conceptual boundaries and symbolic distortions are 
important characteristics of schizophrenic thought. 

The analysis of content deviations showed autism 
as the distinguishing feature of deterioration, especially 
in reaction to emotional tone, while individualistic, 
but not necessarily bizarre meanings were character- 
istic of less disturbed patients when defining emotion- 
ally toned words. 

The deteriorated patients were more disturbed by 
the emotional words than the less deteriorated group, 
as revealed by greater qualitative changes. This re- 
sult was the reverse of the original hypothesis. 

In summary, schizophrenic thinking is an enor- 
mously complicated process, characterized by an im- 
pairment in abstract thinking, a shift towards disor- 
ganization and loose integration, and a progressive 
increase in idiosyncratic and autistic concepts. Af- 
fective stimuli had a highly disturbing effect upon 
these already disturbed patients, so much so that the 
disorders they manifested could not be considered as 
a primarily cognitive impairment. Schizophrenic 
thinking, instead, is seen as directed by emotions 
which are unacceptable to the patient, and which are 
perhaps for that reason much more out of his control 
than the affects and thought processes of non psychotic 
individuals. 
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PSYCHOLOGY, EXPERIMENTAL 
CONCURRENT CONDITIONING OF AUTONOMIC 
PROCESSES IN HUMANS 
(Publication No. 6438) 


Herbert Ellsworth Dawson, Jr., Ph.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


An investigation of the conditionability of four pro- 


cesses in which autonomic innervation is important, 
andof the interrelationships between these processes, 
was carried out, using conditioning technique. 

Thirty male college students were divided into two 
equal groups. Each subject was administered a 
printed test of manifest anxiety and then subjected to 
a sequence of 20 tone alone, 20 tone-shock or 20 
shock alone, and 20 tone alone trials. Tone was 700 
cycles at 33 decibels above ambient. Shock was an 
interrupted direct current varying between 6 and 20 
mils. The intertrial interval was randomly at 60, 75 
or 90 seconds. Time between trial conditions was 
about five minutes. Tone-shock relations were one 
second tone, five second interval and three second 
shock. The instructions to subjects emphasized the 
procedure as a “physiological personality test” tobe 
compared with the previously administered “psycho- 
logical personality test.” Subjects were instructed 
before each sub-session that “there might be tones, 
or shocks, or both or neither for long periods.” 

The processes of heart rate, finger volume, res- 
piration and skin resistance were recorded continu- 
ously. Reaction measures obtained were differences 
between pre-tone and post-tone levels at various 
times after tone. Statistical analysis was restricted 
to the difference measure between level pre-tone and 
post-tone at six seconds. 

It was concluded from the analysis that the pro- 
cesses of heart rate, respiration and skin resistance 
conditioned to the tone as a result of the tone being 
paired with shock. Finger volume was not provento 
ve conditioned significantly, but evidence suggested 
that the process would condition more than that it 
could not be conditioned. The unconditioned reaction 
pattern to the tone consisted in immediate heart rate 
acceleration followed by deceleration and possibly a 
second acceleration-deceleration phase, finger vol- 
ume constriction, increase of respiratory amplitude 
and skin resistance drop. This pattern was similar 
in direction of changes but lacking the magnitudes of 
the reaction pattern to shock. The conditioned pat- 


tern involved straightforward heart rate deceleration, 


lessened finger volume constriction, decreased re- 
spiratory amplitude and greater resistance drop. 

Effects that were interpreted as “sensitization” 
effects were found in the control group’s respiration 
and heart rate and consisted in increased amplitude 
of respiration to tone during “extinction” trials along 
with relative heart rate acceleration. 

The reliability of skin resistance and finger vol- 
ume measures was found to be greater than that of 
heart rate and respiration, the latter having the least 
reliability. 

Evidence was obtained which suggested that the 


relations of the processes differ during the condition- 
ing trials from the relations in control trials. Sug- 
gestive evidence was also obtained that indicated the 
relation of the conditioned processes to the anxiety 
test results is more pronounced than before condition- 
ing. 

The results were considered from the standpoint 
of physiological knowledge and the need for work to- 
ward establishing greater reliability in autonomic 
measurements was emphasized. 
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MUSCULAR TENSION IN THE LEARNING 
AND UNLEARNING OF A SIMPLE 
CHOICE RESPONSE 


(Publication No. 6440) 


Beatrice Tepper Gelber, Ph.D. 
Indiana University, 1953 


Three groups of 10 human Ss each were given 10, 
20, and 30 acquisition trials respectively followed by 
15 extinction trials for all Ss in an adaptation of 
Humphreys’ guessing paradigm. Ss were given a low 
pitched tone and told to press a key with the right hand 
immediately after the low tone if they guessed a sec- 
ond high pitched tone would follow. Pressure of left 
hand key indicated the high pitched tone was not ex- 
pected. In 80% of acquisition trials, the second tone 
(considered reinforcement) was given, while the sec- 
ond tone was never given during extinction. Muscular 
action potential recordings (EMG) were taken from 
right and left arms, forehead and left leg. Direction 
and time of key press as well as duration of tones 
were also shown in the records. 

The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Muscular tension showed a similar trend with- 
in trials in all locations but the pattern of activity in 
the musculature changed as trials progressed with 
tension in the two arms tending to become more nearly 
equal. 

2. The frequency of the reinforced right hand re- 
sponses increased in acquisition and decreased in ex- 
tinction. 

3. Latency decreased generally throughout the 
series, but increased in late acquisition and in early 
extinction. 

4, The difference between increase of activity in 
the two arms, from S onset to overt response (key- 
press) within trials was increasingly positively cor- 
related with the frequency of right hand key presses, 
but efficiency of within trial prediction did not change 
significantly during the series of trials. Earliest 
point permitting prediction seems to be before onset 
of stimulus. 

9. For rest level, two EMG effects were indicated. 
The first, a general downward trend as trials pro- 
gress, has been previously reported. This may be ex- 
plained as adaptation to the setting factors in the 
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experimental situation. The second, a generalupward 
trend in both arms during acquisition, continuing up- 
ward in the left arm during extinction, but going down- 
ward in the right arm during extinction, is called a 
“conditioning” effect and is explained as a reaction to 
the experimental variable, occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of the reinforcing second tone. 

6. There were three lines of evidence that rest 
level or muscular tension before onset of S (as well 
as increase of activity within trials — cf. 4 above) was 
related to choice of overt response. 

a. The effect on rest level of change from ac- 
quisition to extinction procedure. 

b. The regression line for within trials cor- 
relations between EMG and overt response 
intercepting the time axis before the onset of 
S1. 

c. The relation of within Ss mean rest levels 
before right and left responses in blocks of 
trials, compared with trial trends in rest 
level and response frequency. 

7. The sort of further information which might 
lead to predictions of probable frequencies of right 
responsesfrom rightarm rest level tensionwas sug- 
gested. A rationale for an expected trend of rest 
level right arm tension in acquisition, based on the 
summation of a rapid, negatively accelerated, de- 
creasing adaptation trend and a slower negatively ac- 
celerated, increasing conditioning trend, was offered. 
This trend would be expected to have three phases, 
the first decreasing, the second increasing and the 
last, after many trials, constant. 
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SOME COMPARISONS AMONG SPECTRAL 
SENSITIVITY DATA OBTAINED IN DIFFERENT 
RETINAL LOCATIONS AND WITH TWO SIZES 

OF FOVEAL STIMULUS 


(Publication No. 6711) 


Harry George Sperling, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Relative cone sensitivity measurements were made 
from 420 mu to 700 mu in the spectrum using 42 min- 
ute and 3 minute diameter stimuli inthe fovea and 42 
minute diameter stimulus at 10° inthe periphery. The 
data were analyzed with reference to (a) Wald’s sug- 
gestion that humps found in the blue region of the spec- 
trum result from absorption of macular pigment and (b) 
the number and position of humps through the spectrum 
with regard totheir possible relation to theoretical pri- 
maryreceptors. Four or five humps were foundin the 
foveal datafor both sizes of stimuli. The humps found 
in the blue region inthe 3’ data could be ascribed only 
to macular pigment absorption. Consideration of the 
possible origins of the humps favored the conclusion 
that a hump found below 460 mu inthe 42’ foveal data 
was contributed to by both pigment absorption and cone 
activity. The measurements at 10° in the periphery 
produced an exaggerated hump in the blue below 470 
mu which corresponded in position to the first blue 
hump in the fovea and which could only be ascribed to 
cone activity. It was found that there are at least 
three and possibly five humps in spectral sensitivity 
data which are ascribable to the activity of cones. 
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MARRIAGE AND CANON LAW IN THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH (U.S.A.) 


(Publication No. 6574) 


Lee Archer Belford, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The tension in the Episcopal Church as to whether 
remarriage after divorce should be permitted or not 
is revealed in an ambiguous canon. It is the purpose 
of this study to clarify some of the issues involved 
and to make recommendations accordingly. In order 
to ascertain the theological principle, an examination 
is made of the relevant Biblical texts and of the rules 
and attitudes of the Apostolic Church. The conclusion 
is that Jesus believed that marriage is a functioning 
relationship and, as an ideal, ought to be indisoluble. 
Permanent separation of married persons is a viola- 
tion of this principle. There was a tendency in the 
Apostolic Church to treat indissolubility as law and 
to say that marriages cannot be dissolved, although 


St. Paul and St. Matthew’s Gospel admit exceptions. 
The Church, in almost its entirety, makes indissolu- 
bility a quality of Christian marriage only, claims 
the right to establish requirements for marriage, and 


permits permanent separation within limitations. The 


ante-Nicene Fathers and the Roman Catholic Church 
permit no remarriage after divorce in Christian mar- 
riage. The Eastern Orthodox Church asserts that not 
even death can dissolve the Christian marriage bond, 
but, as dispensation, permits divorce and remarriage. 
Luther and Calvin assert that the bond can be broken. 
Although, by written canon law, the Church of England 
has long forbidden remarriage after divorce, until re- 
cently it has acquiesced in remarrying persons di- 
vorced by action of the State. The Roman Catholic 
Church, because of its many grounds of nullity, per- 
mits the legal dissolution of marriages which would 
have been considered perfectly valid at the beginning 
of the Christian era. In summary, the history of the 
Church reveals that all branches permit the cessation 
of the marital function, andall but the present Church 
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of England have facilitiesfor severing some marriages. 

There were continuous attempts to alter the mar- 
riage canon of the Episcopal Church, which forbade 
remarriage after divorce except in the case of the 
innocent party in an adultery suit, by either removing 
the exception or by extending the grounds for divorce, 
until a new canon was passed in 1946 which accomo- 
dates both viewpoints. The list of impediments to 
marriage was extended to include some that had no 
historical precedent and were ambiguous in meaning. 
Because some may be interpreted broadly and as op- 
erative factors, although latent at the time of mar- 
riage, nullity may be pronounced in cases which, ac- 
cording to civil law, would demand divorce. Accord- 
ing to one interpretation of the canon, the impedi- 
ments may also serve as grounds for divorce. Be- 
cause the grounds for nullity and divorce serve the 
same practical purpose, and those who remarry 
without recourse to either may receive the other 
sacraments of the Church, several recommendations 
are made: (1) that the Church strengthen its educa- 
tional program for marriage; (2) that the standard 
and ideal of marriage as a lifelong union of one man 
and one woman be emphasized; (3) that the principle 
of divorce be recognized in cases where marriages 
are, in fact, destroyed, and without reference to the 
causes of disruption, except to the extent that they 
would affect a second marriage; (4) that all references 
to nullity be abolished as a matter best left to civil 
authority; (5) that remarriage be permitted in the 
Church for those parties who indicate their knowledge 
of, and desire to fulfill, the obligations of marriage 
as defined by the Church. 
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THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
HUMANITY OF JESUS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


(Publication No. 6585) 


Omar Ranck Buchwalter, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The dissertation is concerned with discovering 
how realistically the human nature of Jesus was con- 
ceived by Paul, the anonymous author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Fourth Evangelist; and what 
significance, if any, Jesus’ humanity had in their views 
of his saving work. The thesis defended by the writer 
is 1) that the human nature of Jesus was viewed by 
some New Testament writers as unqualifiedly real; 
2) that during the New Testament period due to a 
variety of influences it was altered and apotheosized; 
and 3) that the movement toward a completely divin- 
ized view of Jesus’ earthly career was held in check 
by conceptions of Jesus’ saving work which necessi- 
tated the absolute reality of his human life. 

There is ample evidence in the New Testament to 
justify the assertion that Jesus was entirely human. 


Paul both assumes and declares in his letters that 
Jesus was a man. Indeed, Paul gloried in the fact 
that a divine being out of love for man became a man 
— thorougily and completely human. Paul refers to 
Jesus’ human birth and makes the death of Christ the 
central aspect of Jesus’ saving work. 

The anonymous author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
agrees with Paul in holding a realistic conception of 
Jesus’ human nature. Even more than Paul, he stresses 
the human traits of Jesus and his moral and spiritual 
growth through suffering. 

These views of Jesus’ humanity did not prevail 
throughout the Church. In fact, a tendency to empha- 
size the uniqueness of Jesus’ humanity developedvery 
early. The attempt was made to show that Jesus in 
his earthly career had displayed Messianic power and 
glory. Naturally such a re-evaluation of Jesus’ life 
modified the realistic conception of his humanity. 

This process of divinization influenced the writers 
of the Synoptic Gospels and reached its climax in the 
Fourth Gospel, so far as the New Testament is con- 
cerned. The logical outcome, of course, found ex- 
pression in Docetism with its outright denial of the 
humanity of Jesus. This tendency in the New Testa- 
ment to supernaturalize the human life of Jesus can 
be traced with some degree of confidence. For ex- 
ample, Paul and the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews nowhere attribute any miracles to Jesus during 
his temporal life. The Synoptics, on the other hand, 
portray Jesus in the role of a miracle worker. They 
seem to be at pains, however, to point out that Jesus 
attached no significance to his amazing miracles ex- 
cept that they were signs that the Kingdom of God had 
drawn near. Such restraint is completely lacking in 
the Fourth Gospel. The miracles, though reduced in 
number, are so stupendous that, as someone has said, 
only a god could have performed them. 

This deification of the human life of Jesus can be 
seen also in respect to the idea of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. In Paul and Hebrews his sinlessness is the re- 
sult of the moral and spiritual triumphs culminating 
in his death, but in the Fourth Gospel he is sinless 
because it was impossible for him to sin. 

The humanity of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel is only 
a formal fact. Allusions to human weakness are 
largely artificial in character and are confined to 
purely physical aspects of his life. Jesus is every- 
where depicted as a divine being possessing the powers 
and knowledge of deity. The humanity of Jesus is af- 
firmed for apologetic purposes only. 

Although the author of the Fourth Gospel declares 
the fact of Jesus’ humanity most emphatically, that 
fact has little, if any, significance for his doctrine of 
salvation. He comes the closest of all New Testament 
writers to Docetism. For in spite of his rejection of 
Docetism in dogmatic terms, he viewed the human 
situation and the work of Christ from the Gnostic 
point of view. For the Fourth Evangelist, Jesus’ en- 
trance into history was theophanous in character. 
Jesus had come to “manifest the Father,” and to be 
the “light of the world.” The fact of Jesus’ humanity 
was not an essential element in that interpretation. 

This interpretation, perilously close to the Doce- 
tic position, was counterbalanced by older views of 
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Christ’s work which had as their basic assumption a 
realistic conception of Jesus’ humanity. The memory 
and the reality of Jesus’ humanity was preserved and 
the Docetist position rejected very largely because 
Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
conceived the utterly real character of Jesus’ human- 
ity as supremely significant in their soteriology. The 
whole point of Jesus’ earthly career would have been 
invalidated for them if Jesus’ humanity had not been 
real. 
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HEROIC DEATH: A STUDY FROM 
A CHRISTIAN POINT OF VIEW 


(Publication No. 6597) 


Richard Whiteside Day, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Death itself is not a meaningful event; but heroic 
self-sacrifice involves the attempt to make it mean- 
ingful. The refusal to die for anything makes life 
meaningless. Heroic self-sacrifice, however, may 
be an expression of egotism and idolatry. There is 
a basic dilemma: between idolatry and “the great 
refusal” (Dante). 

Dying for something may be truancy rather than 
martyrdom if death is sought as escape from life. 
The courage to live is as important as the courage 
to die and it may be easier to die for something than 
to live for it. Death, however, remains as a terminus 
and, as such, “the worst thing” (Aristotle). But 
there must be worse things than death (e.g., dis- 
honor) if there is to be martyrdom (heroic self-sac- 
rifice). According to Dante the worst thing is to have 
no hope of death; and this is the punishment of those 
who make “the great refusal”. 

Heroic death is an existential phenomenon. It is 
the expression of authentic “standing out” which is 
the meaning of exstare (Kierkegaard). Authenticity 
may have either a horizontal (social or historical) 
reference or a vertical (eternal or transcendent) ref- 
erence, or both; but some relationship to a group is 
necessary. Exstare involves cohering with a group: 
the problem is to stand out and cohere at the same 
time. 

There are a variety of ways in which the individ- 
ual can be related to his group. The highest loyalty 
may be expressed by the patriot-martyr who, in at- 
tempting to put his country right, is put to death as 
a traitor. 

The problem for the individual is that of choosing 
between satisfaction and sacrifice. Satisfaction 
means “to make enough”: satis facere. Sacrifice 
means “to be made sacred*®: sacer fieri. The at- 
tempt to “make enough” confronts the greatest dif- 
ficulty at the point of death. Self-sacrifice, however, 
makes death meaningful - sacer. By means of re- 
nunciation it reaches the point which the direct 


attempt to reach satisfaction never reaches. 

Sacrifice makes the heroic one sacred — sacer. 
But sacer has always meant both “sacred” and “ac- 
cursed”. Heroic death may express ultimate rebel- 
lion against God. Nevertheless, the proposition “life 
would not be worth living unless there were something 
worth dying for” is the ground of meaning and value. 
This is the root of honor and also of patriotism as a 
“closed” religion (Bergson). Both honor and patriot- 
ism may be superstitious and idolatrous. 

Secularism sees this and tries to remove the con- 
ditions which make self-sacrifice necessary: secu- 
larist progress aims at a ‘perfect society” where no 
one would have to die for anything. This is to aim at 
“the great refusal”. But there are dialectical contra- 
dictions. One isthat progress is possible only if men 
die (Comte), so death remains a problem. Another is 
that if men are willing to sacrifice themselves for any 
society (including a “secularist-progressive” one) it 
tends to become sacer. If this happens the result isa 
“closed” religion. Patriotism is the usual expression 
of such a religion. 

Patriotism may indeed be better than “the great 
refusal”; but “patriotism is not enough”. As idolatry 
it is sacer in the sense of “accursed’. The problem, 
then, is to become sacer as unambiguously “sacred”. 
From a Christian standpoint men are not worthy to 
offer any sacrifice unto God because even self-sacri- 
fice is idolatrous and therefore sinful. Men may, 
however, participate in Christ’s sacrifice: the death 
of Christis “afull, perfect and sufficient sacrifice ... 
for the sins of the whole world.” 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF 
PROMETHEAN TRAGEDY 


(Publication No. 6605) 


Arthur James Dibden, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Certain problems of the relations of religion and 
tragedy are illuminated by study of the idea of Prome- 
thean religious tragedy as expressed in selected works 
of William Vaughn Moody, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Herman Melville, and George Santayana and as related 
to Professor W. P. Montague’s version of a Promethean 
religion. Integral to the concept of Promethean reli- 
gious tragedy are moral-religious issues of the mean- 
ing of atheism and piety, of human dignity, of the moral 
use of intelligence and power, of “salvation” in time, 
as well as suggestions about the polarities of good and 
evil, of freedom and fate. Promethean religious trag- 
edy may be described in formal (rather than historical) 
terms as developing from ethical, humane, and digni- 
fied rebellion of intelligent individuality against over- 
whelming and planless power which could be character- 
ized by a large term like *God” or “Universe”; the 
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disastrous conflict results in tragic loss and suffering, 


nobly endured, and in heroic affirmation by the victim 
of values both moral and personal. 

When appraised by this standard, Moody’s The 
Fire-Bringer exists chiefly as a creation poem, being 
Promethean only by courtesy of poetic mythology; his 
Masque of Judgment lacks a Promethean focus but ex- 
hibits Promethean overtones. Robinson’s The Man 
Against the Sky, though neither fully tragic nor fully 
Promethean in quality, does provide wisdom in its 
spirit of sceptical hope and moral endurance. Mel- 
ville’s Moby-Dick qualified as major Promethean 
religious tragedy, though Ahab is a perverse Prome- 
theus. Santayana’s Lucifer is avaluable though muted 
Promethean tragedy which deals explicitly with sev- 














eral of the issues outlinedas problems of the religious 


significance of Promethean tragedy. 

The following points emerge. While divinity is 
encountered in Promethean tragic situations as op- 
pressive power, a true Prometheus, even though he 
rebels over a specific issue, can recognize the right 
and necessity of God to be God. Thus moral resist- 
ance need not be atheism and does not exclude natural 
piety. Such atheism as Lucifer and Ahab displayed 
was an expression of their hatred, egotism, and with- 
drawal, not their Prometheanism. Man’s dignity is 


disclosed and measured by tragic disaster, as he both 


resists his fate and affirms high values. A conse- 
quence suggested is that in a Promethean tragic situ- 
ation man must resist God in order to maintain his 
own dignity. Intelligence can contribute to man’s dis- 
asters and may impair religious naivete, but to cur- 


tail its operations on behalf of piety and of submission 


to power is also to decrease human dignity. In the 
sense of rescue from death and disaster, salvation 
hardly occurs in real tragedy, but it does exist as 
redeemable value andas purification ofinsight. Thus 
Ahab learns that his topmost greatness lies in his top- 
most grief. The very nature of tragedy suggests, in 
such polarities as the intertwining of good and evil, 
freedom and fate, dignity and disaster, that certain 
insoluble conflicts in life defeat the fine goals and 
stubborn choices which men cherish and in which 
they act and yet that life also generates the spirit and 
values which redeem the defeats. Thus in grave 
crises and tragic catastrophe men can become of 
greater significance than they think they are. 

Should reflection upon the religious and moral 
significance of tragic dilemmas be employed for 
moral wisdom, the polarities of the tragic situation 
suggest criticism of the excesses of both optimism 
and pessimism, acknowledgement of the harsh traps 
men encounter in life coupled with affirmation of the 
worth of the human struggle, and illumination of the 
dignity of man in even the most disastrous dilemmas 
of Promethean religious tragedy. 
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STUDIES IN THE 
BOOK OF LAMENTATIONS 


(Publication No. 6626) 


Norman Karol Gottwald, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The Book of Lamentations offers an inviting field 
for study, Literature on the subject, while fairly 
extensive, has not dealt with the crucial features of 
the book. For the most part writers on Lamenta- 
tions fall into two groups: one that stoutly defends 
the Jeremianic authorship and another that vigor- 
ously argues for two or more authors over as much 
as two centuries. The present thesis, quite apart 
from the question of Jeremianic authorship, argues 
that the book is a literary, historical and theological 
whole. As such Lamentations forms a reliable 
source book for a knowledge of the exilic history 
and religion of Israel. 

The text has been preserved with reasonable ac- 
curacy. There are several broken lines and hapax 
legomena, but the student has little trouble in get- 
ting the meaning from even the most disturbed parts 
of the text. The present translation makes use of 
the versions and modern conjectural emendations. 

Three main lines of evidence contribute to the 
argument for the book's unity: literary, historical 
and theological. The peculiarities of acrostic form 
and meter clearly indicate the homogeneity of the 
first four chapters. Verbal and stylistic data point 
to the same hand behind all five poems. The his- 
torical situation of the writer is exilic Palestine 
shortly after the fall of Jerusalem. The theological 
motifs are distributed through the whole book so 
uniformly that there can be little doubt about the 
community of thought shared by the several poems. 

The acrostic form was used by the poet partly 
to aid memory but largely to round out his expres- 
sion with a completeness of form to match the 
complete emotional and conceptual impression he 
is striving after. The five poems constitute a com- 
munal lament, although literary types such as the 
funeral song and individual lament are employed in 
each case being applied to the nation. 

Liturgical usage best explains the existence of 
five separate poems arranged according to the 
principle of chiastic structure. The traditions of 
Judaism and the arrangement of the collection of 
poems both point to the early cultic use of the Book 
of Lamentations. It is contended in this thesis that 
the poems were written for successive annual 
mourning days over the fall of Jerusalem and were 
subsequently collected. Of all the Near Eastern 
laments examined, the Biblical composition is the 
finest example of literature and lofty faith. 

Suffering as a threat to theism forms the back- 
ground to the theological position of the book. Its 
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conceptions of God and man stand in the shadow of 
the severest blow to ancient Israel: the fall of Jeru- 
salem and the independent state of Judah. Dominating 
the whole work is the contrast between past glory and 
present misery. The unparalleled suffering is de- 
scribed as the result of national sin which is passion- 
ately confessed. The Lord is the fierce chastener of 
his people who punishes them in the day of his anger. 
Yet the righteousness and love of God is boldly as- 
serted and the nation called to repentance, submission 
and hope. 

The significance of the Book of Lamentations for 
Hebraism, Judaism and Christianity is briefly sum- 
marized: the high literary merit and widespread li- 
turgical usage; the sincere and moving expression of 
grief; the strongly prophetic character witnessed in 
the vindication of the preaching of doom, the counsel- 
ing of passivity, the rejection of syncretism, the dis- 
dain of the religious leaders and the preaching of 
hope; the influence on Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah; and 
the union of the priestly and prophetic aspects of Ju- 
daism in a single cultic composition. The special 
value of Lamentations for our own period in history 
is the fact that the book addresses itself to the kind 
of problems rampant in the world: war, homeless- 
ness, hunger, brutality, cynicism and despair. Chris- 
tendom may well learn something from this ancient 
lament about the need for bringing its own gospel to 
bear upon these urgent matters. 
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CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM: A 
SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


(Publication No. 6708) 


Marshall Sklare, Ph.D. 
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The ethnic church category constitutes a suitable 
frame of reference with which to analyze the devel- 
opment of Conservative Judaism, one of the three di- 
visions in American Jewish religious life. Due to 
certain factors special to the Jewish tradition, and 
aggravated by a very high rate of social mobility 
among the group, certain needs were so accentuated 
in the Jewish community as to require a greater de- 
gree of adjustment on the part of the Orthodox syna- 
gogue than this institution was able to make. Distin- 
guished by a pervasive interest in group survival, 
Jews who shared a similar class position, degree of 
acculturation, and common background in the Judaism 
of Eastern Europe, established “Conservative” syna- 
gogues — chiefly during the second and third decades 
of the twentieth century — which brought into harmony 
newly-achieved status with patterns of Jewish wor- 
ship. Novel, and highly effective, functions were 
added to the traditional synagogue program. The de- 
sire to continue group survival under the legitima- 
tion of religion served as a further impetus for this 


restructuring. The growth of Conservatism has taken 
place characteristically in areas where older ethnic 
groups, or “old Americans” were found, where the 
initial ratio of Jews to non-Jews was small, andwhere 
the bulk of the Jewish residents was middle-class. 

The type of worship conducted in Conservative 
synagogues is distinguished by a number of ritualis- 
tic variations. Its chief feature is the emphasis on a 
revision of certain Orthodox forms, such as the kind 
of seating arrangement, the degree of decorum, and 
the appropriateness of secular concerns in a sacred 
setting. The revisions in these areas demonstrate the 
impact on Judaism, as an Easternized and highly tra- 
ditional type of sacred system, of two forces: the 
mores of Western civilization as seen through the be- 
havior of middle-class Protestants (the acculturative 
aspect), and the force of secularism. While the forms 
of worship have undergone extensive revision, the con- 
tent betrays no similar metamorphosis. The hiatus 
between the two has been partially bridged by the em- 
ployment of a number of devices which are, in sum, 
characteristic of Conservatism as contrasted with 
Orthodoxy or Reform. 

In addition to revision in form, a further adjust- 
ment hasbeen made inthe program ofservices. Dis- 
interest in the traditional services, with the exception 
of the High Holidays, has been partially arrested by 
the inauguration of a new time for, and type of, divine 
convocation: the late Friday evening service. A mix- 
ture of general religious motivations and special eth- 
nic needs has resulted in the elaboration of a unique 
type of worship in terms of the traditional Jewish 
norms. 

The program of the typical Conservative synagogue 
includes a range of activity which offers the member- 
ship various gratifications — in addition to those de- 
rivable from an institution where the individual is 
given the possibility of satisfying strictly “religious” 
needs — of the type which resembles those available 
through participation in the general type of leisure- 
time voluntary association. Although group preser- 
vation represents an important motivation for this de- 
velopment, the values of ethnic group maintenance and 
institutional maintenance tend to conflict at times. The 
educational program for children which the congrega- 
tions sponsor is significant in this connection. Pre- 
sented as a community service, the Sunday and Hebrew 
schools of Conservatism have proved to be popular 
institutions which have been utilized to reinforce the 
social and religious program. They give promise of 
serving as sources of recruitment for future adher- 
ents. 

The conditions under which Conservatism origi- 
nated helps explain why the local institution is stronger 
than the national agencies. While the strength of the 
base is slowly being communicated to the superstruc- 
ture, the process has not received the support of all 
the three interest groups in the movement: the laity, 
the rabbis, and the scholars or schoolmen. 

The lack of a coherent Conservative ideology is 
felt most keenly by the rabbis. The absence of the 
required conditions for ideological clarification, and 
the desire to avoid the strife which this process would 
entail, indicates that progress along these lines will be 
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limited. The Conservative “ideology” has not as yet 
reached the stage of justifying, with any degree of 
sophistication, various institutional imperatives. 
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MANNERS OF REWRITING BIBLICAL 
HISTORY FROM CHRONICLES TO PSEUDO-PHILO 


(Publication No. 6712) 


Abram Spiro, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


It is a well-known fact that post-exilic doctrines 
required a version of the history of Israel which 
would be in accordance with the laws of Moses and 
would serve the interests of Judah, David, Jerusalem, 
and the Temple. The historical record which is 
found in the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings became therefore unacceptable. 

The thesis, called Manners of Rewriting Biblical 
History from Chronicles to Pseudo-Philo, discusses 
the following books: Chronicles, Sirach, Eupolemos 
(fragments of whose work are found in Eusebius’ 
Praeparatio evangelica), and Pseudo-Philo; it also 
deals briefly with the book of Jubilees. 

The Chronicler, though drawing on the historical 
books, rewrites the earlier history to suit the ortho- 
dox opinion of his day. Sirach was dominated by the 
same principle and theology which had colored the 
work of the Chronicler, although he does not agree 
with the Chronicler in all the details. In method, 
Sirach and the Chronicler are far apart. The Chroni- 
cler employs a variety of methods: omissions, addi- 
tions, alterations, and shifts of emphasis. Sirach re- 
lied on omissions alone. By skilled craftsmanship he 
portrayed the history of Israel in accordance with the 
Chronicler’s plan. Yet he did not bear directly any 
false witness and refrained from writing down stories 
which are not found in the Bible. Eupolemos’ version 
is the most drastic departure from the biblical record. 
Though motivated by the principles which had gov- 
erned the previously mentioned rewriters of history 
- a glorification of Israel and its institutions — inde- 
tails Eupolemos differs from them, because his work 
was not written for Jewish but for Gentile readers. 
In Eupolemos’ version of the history from Moses to 
Solomon we find that Israel was pure and sinless, and 
we further see that there was an unbroken chain of 
leadership from prophet to prophet and from, king to 
king, we also note that there was an orderly transfer 
of cult from Shiloh to Jerusalem. Only a fragment of 
Eupolemos’ work has survived; the missing link 
dealt with the religious apostasy in the days of the 
Maccabees. The biblical text of the activities of 
Elijah in the days of Ahab and Jezebel was employed 
by Eupolemos for the portrayal of the apostasy in the 
days of the Maccabees. The author of Pseudo-Philo 
was the most skilful rewriter of biblical history, and, 
although his work is bulky, it is as smooth as Sirach 











and Eupolemos; Pseudo-Philo supplements the work of 
Chronicles which begins with the end of Saul; Pseudo- 
Philo begins with Adam and ends with the end of Saul. 
The book of Jubilees is not a revision of the history of 
Israel but a revision of the religious institutions of 
Israel. Jubilees as a whole is by far inferior to the 
previously mentioned writers. 

The existence of these documents poses several 
questions. What was their relationship to those who 
have kept and transmitted the scrolls of the Bible? 
What was their attitude to the Bible, was it inspired 
and holy? Perhaps there was antagonism between the 
keepers and transmitters of the Bible and the re- 
writers. Perhaps alsothe rewriters didnot regard the 
Bible as verbally inspired (except for the laws). Above 
all their deviations were in the national interest. 
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The purpose of this study is to explore the attitudes 
and patterns of adjustment among Jewish students in 
several midwestern institutions of higher learning and 
particularly at Northwestern University. The problem 
of special concern is to discover those patterns of ad- 
justment which the members of the Jewish minority 
establish or tend to establish on university campuses, 
both within their own group and in their relationship 
to the members of the non-Jewish majority. 

There are several underlying reasons for under- 
taking this study. The present investigator, as a Rabbi 
and a director on leave of absence from a large Jewish 
student organization, is vitally concerned with Jews 
and Jewish students and their situational problems. 
The Jews in the United States as elsewhere are gener- 
ally recognized as a prominent religious and ethnic 
minority. They therefore afford the sociologist and 
social scientist substantial materials for the investi- 
gation of majority-minority relationships, interactions, 
tensions andconflicts, and accommodations and adjust- 
ments. By delimiting the scope of his research to 
Jewish students on college campuses, specifically 
those of Northwestern and other midwestern universi- 
ties, the writer is enabled to probe more intensively 
into the problems entailedand the adjustments arrived 
at in one important area of Jewish-gentile relation- 
ships. It is assumed that such a study typifies, to 
some extent, prevailing conditions in universities of 
Similar size, scope and educational quality. 

The major hypothesis postulated in this disserta- 
tion is that Jewish students who most freely and openly 
identify and accept themselves as Jews and integrate 

themselves with their own people are less in conflict 
with their milieu in the greater society as well as 
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with themselves than are their opposites. They there- 


fore make more satisfactory adjustments on the 
campus. 

The subsidiary hypotheses that seem to relate to 
the major one are that (a) Jewish students of a later 
generation-American stock, (b) who derive from tra- 
ditionally patterned religious homes, (c) who adhere 
to their religious and cultural forms and institutions 
and (d) who have intense in-group attitudes feel more 
secure and have a greater outreach than their coun- 
terparts in the campus environment, 

The principal sources of data and evidence em- 
ployed to establish the basis and nature of Jewish | 
student attitudes and adjustments at institutions of 
higher learning are the following: 

1. Prior studies which are, however, of a gener- 
alized nature, not comparable in aim or scope to the 
investigation undertaken in this thesis. 

2. Students at Northwestern University, including: 

a. A large number of Jewish respondents to a 
questionnaire; 

b. Case studies and histories of Jewish stu- 
dents; 

c. A small number of gentile respondents to a 
questionnaire; 

d. A few case studies and histories of non- 

Jewish students. 

3. A questionnaire sampling of Jewish students 
in four midwestern privately -endowed metropolitan 
universities. 

4. A questionnaire sampling of Jewish students 
in five midwestern state-supported universities. 

The major and subsidiary hypotheses of this study 
were tested by classifying the Jewish students under 
two categories: (a) the majority of openly avowed 
Jewish self-identification and (b) the minority of 
qualified and reserved Jewish self-identification. 

The following summary, formulated in a brief 
paradigm, contains the principal conclusions that 
emerged from this study. 


PARADIGM 


Open Identification as 
Tews 

Intenser in-group atti- 
tudes and sense of Jew- 
ish solidarity. 

Stronger sense of inner 
security and outreach in 
campus environment. 

Consciously orientated 
and self-identified Jew- 
ish students more com- 
pletely integrated with 
their group and more 
normally adjusted to 
campus. 


Reserved Identification 
as Jews 

Less intense in-group at- 
titudes and sense of 
Jewish solidarity. 

Weaker sense of inner 
security and outreach 
in campus environment. 

Students of reserved 
Jewish self-identifica- 
tion more marginally 
Jewish, less integrated 
with their group and 
more marginally ad- 
justed to campus. 
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Chapter I, “Melanchthon’s Thought.” To be his- 
torically precise, Melanchthon was neither alien nor 
ally, neither “low Lutheran” nor “Crypto (secret) 
Calvinist.” His reaction to the Wittenberg disorders 
(1521-22) and his partiality toward Erasmus’ position 
in the controversy over free will (1524-26) prompted 
Melanchthon to think and work independently of Luther, 
beginning in 1525. He became a Melanchthonian. 
Melanchthonianism means the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper (approximately that of the Reformed churches), 
the doctrine of Synergism, and the liturgical tradi- 
tion, which was developed by Melanchthon and his fol- 
lowers independently of Luther and Calvin and which 
was offered to German Protestants in the sixteenth 
century. 

Chapter II, “The Rise of Melanchthonianism.” 
Melanchthonianism means both a doctrinal-type and 
a party. Because of the incredibly extensive accept- 
ance of the Variata (1540) - Melanchthon’s altered 
version of the Augsburg Confession (1530) — Mel- 
anchthonianism was taught in Wurtemberg (1535-59), 
Pomerania and northwest Germany (1535-80), Hesse 
(1539-80), Cologne (after 1543), Saxony (1545-74), 
the Palatinate (1556-63), and Mecklenburg (1552-57). 
Affiliates either affirmed the Variata or subscribed 
to the original (1530) confession, modifying it by an 
explicitly Melanchthonian statement - Melanchthon’s 
Loci Communes or Examen Ordinandorum, John 
Brenz’s Landescatechismus, Confessio Saxonica or 
Confessio Wurtembergica. The breakdown of Mel- 
anchthonianism resulted from increasing Gnesio (gen- 
uine) Lutheran reaction to the Variata, which began 
at the Naumburg Colloquy (1561) and reached its cli- 
max in the Formula of Concord (1580). Upon the re- 
pudiation of the Variata by the Formula of Concord, 
the Melanchthonian party, as such, ceased to exist. 

Chapter III, “The Melanchthonian Liturgical Tra- 
dition.” Based upon six determinative principles, 
the Melanchthonian rite deserves the description, 
“conservatively liturgical.” Of five major traditions 
(Bugenhagen-Brunswick, Hesse, Cologne, Mecklen- 
burg and Wurtemberg), the early Hessian was radical; 
the Wurtemberg, impoverished. The Mecklenburg 
rite (1552), containing Melanchthon’s Examen Ordi- 
nandorum, and the Greater Wurtemberg liturgy (1553), 
including Brenz’s Landescatechismus, were signifi- 
cant Melanchthonian prototypes. 

Chapter IV, “Religion in Heidelberg - 1563.” Un- 
der severe Gnesio Lutheran pressure, Melanchthonian- 
ism in the Palatinate underwent a significant modifi- 
cation, marking the beginning of the German Re- 
formed Church. Preserving its reverence for the 
Augsburg Confession and its sensitivity to the Gemut- 
lichkeit of the German Reformation, the Palatinate 
Church incorporated elements of Reformed theology. 
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The Heidelberg Catechism (1563) represents a union 
of Melanchthonianism and the Calvinism of John 
Laski. Its spirit and cadence are Melanchthonian; 

it teaches election solely as a source of comfort and 
assurance; and it accepts Calvin’s version of the Re- 
formed doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The Palatinate 
liturgy (1563) draws upon Laskian, Genevan and (sec- 
ondarily) Melanchthonian sources. Neither the Elec- 
tor nor Ursinus, the influential theologian of Heidel- 
berg, ceased to declare that Palatinate religion was 
in harmony with the Variata. 

Chapter V, “The Emergence of the German Re- 
formed Church.” The churches which refused to 
sign the Formula of Concord formed a new doctrinal 
alliance, known as the German Reformed Church. By 
1614, the membership included the Palatinate, Hesse, 
Nassau and the Wetterau district (Solms, Wittgen- 
stein and Wied), Anhalt, Bremen, and Brandenburg, 
the first two being the influential centers. The Ger- 
man Reformed Church of the sixteenth century is 
characterized by its continued affirmation of the 
Augustana (Variata) and the old Melanchthonian con- 
sciousness, by its warm appeal for harmony with the 
Reformed branches of the Reformation, by its rejec- 
tion of “the hard terms” of predestination, by its in- 
creasingly low churchmanship, and especially by its 
stout resistance to Gnesio Lutheranism. The Pala- 
tinate, Hesse, Nassau and Bremen sent delegates to 
the Synod of Dort (1618-19). 
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BASIL OF CAESAREA AND THE BIBLE 
(Publication No. 6723) 


William Arthur Tieck, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


(I)* Basil the Great of Caesarea (329/30-379) pre- 
sents a remarkable instance of the struggle between 
a profoundly religious “heredity” and an equally 
thoroughgoing secular educational “environment.” 
Coming out of an ancestry of virile Christian piety 
and a home in which he was nurtured on the teach- 
ings of Origen mediated through Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus, he spent many of his formative years under the 
best rhetors and sophists of the day in Constantino- 
ple and Athens. (II) This tension between Christian- 
ity and classicism was resolved in his late twenties, 
when he renounced wealth, position, and worldly wis- 
dom (at least outwardly), and withdrew to an ascetic 
life. The outstanding feature of the monastic asceti- 
cism which he was soon practicing and propagating 
was its bibliocentricity. The Bible was the regula 
par excellence, the rule by which he rigidly fashioned 
his own life and the monastic system for which he is 
celebrated. 

(III) Henceforward Basil’s conviction of the abso- 
lute sufficiency and finality of Scripture dominated 
him. Both his theory and his practice are instinct 


with the unique superiority of Holy Writ to anything 
that secular culture can offer. To Basil the issue 
presents itself as “foolish wisdom” vs. “the oracles 
of the Spirit.” The Word of God mediated to the be- 
liever by the Spirit is infallible revelation; the faith 
which enshrines this revelation is the highest wisdom; 
and before such wisdom reason itself must bow. 

(IV) For the Scriptures are theopneustos; it is 
this divine inspiration which gives them their incon- 
testable authority. Basil’s concept of authorship and 
the divine afflatus is conspicuous for its sanity; nor 
is the illapse of the Spirit less essential to the under- 
standing of the Scriptures than to their authorship. 
Thus it is that Basil ventures the bold step of making 
the Bible interpreted by the Spirit-filled conscience 
of the believer the ultimate seat of authority. Proph- 
ecy, while vehemently contrasted with divination, is 
largely conceived of as prediction; the Psalms espe- 
cially abound in messianic allusions. As a conse- 
quence of its equal inspiration throughout, a funda- 
mental unity and harmony pervade Scripture, though 
Basil exhibits a keen awareness of the superiority of 
the gospel to the Law and has his decided preferences 
among the books. 

(V) Basil is a biblicist rather than a traditionalist. 
Although in theory tradition has the same force as 
Scripture for him, actually his use of the written 
revelation dwarfs his resort to the unwritten. But 
while the accent is heavily on Scripture, he is con- 
cerned that the ancient heritage be preserved invio- 
late no less in its traditional than in its scriptural 
formulation. He is the avowed enemy of novelty: 
thus his quarrel with Eunomius is largely a matter 
of the latter’s refusal to honor scriptural-traditional 
terminology and of his proclivity to innovate instead. 

(VI) From both the scholarly and the edificatory 
standpoints Basil’s exegetical consciousness is of a 
high order. He combines a lexical and grammatical 
regard for Scripture with an appreciation of its for- 
mal and stylistic side, and is given to probing the 
context to discover the thread of meaning or argu- 
ment. It is along these lines that he arrives ata 
mode of interpretation which is primarily literal- 
practical. In his concern for the historical setting 
and in his forthright disavowal of allegory, he is one 
of the brightest of the morningstars of the exegetical 
Reformation which the work of the Antiochian school 
constitutes. This is true despite the fact that Basil 
could no more completely sever himself from the 
spell of allegory than he was able to disown his clas- 
sical education. But if he goes to any extreme it is 
in the direction of literalism, although he overly 
“spiritualizes” the Psalms in particular. His resort 
to the Greek version of the OT virtually as if it were 
the original not infrequently leads him astray. While 
he conforms to the age in this bondage to the Greek, 
he often ventures resourceful interpretations and in- 
sights of his own: this however is usually done ina 
more or less restrained manner. 

(VII) Basil’s concern with matters of canon is in- 
cidental. He quotes almost all the deuterocanonical 
writings of the OT without apology, though by no 
means as often or as Significantly as the protocanoni- 
cal. In the NT, Hebrews is attributed to Paul, the 
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Apocalypse to the evangelist John, while in the case 
of the catholic epistles Basil shared the attitude of 
the East in its suspicion of all but Jas., I Pet., and 

I Jn. As for the biblical text reflected inthe writings 
of Basil, the Benedictine ed. of 1721-30, which is the 
vulgate, is unfitted to be an instrument of research 
where the minutiae of letters and syllables is in- 
volved. And modern critical work on the Basilian 
text has been relatively negligible. However, the 
next few months to four years will see scientific edi- 
tions of almost the whole of the undisputed Basilian 
corpus. Even then the human factors in patristic 
quotations make the formula with which we have to 
deal in biblical-text investigation an extremely com- 
plex and delicate one. 


‘Roman numerals indicate chapters in the dis- 
sertation. 
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POETIC IMAGES AND FORMS 
IN THE SAYINGS OF JESUS 


(Publication No. 6724) 


Masumi Toyotome, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The threefold purpose of this dissertation may be 
stated as follows: first, a general survey of the pres- 
ent status of the study of the poetic elements in the 
sayings of Jesus; second, the examination of the 
strophic structure of many of his sayings; third, the 
investigation of the poetic images appearing in these 
Sayings. 

In spite of the long history of New Testament crit- 
icism, little attention has been paid to the formal 
poetic features of the Gospels. This is perhaps to be 
explained by the fact that the New Testament writings 
have been judged almost exclusively on the basis of 
Greek rhetoric. Research of the last fifty years has 
shown that much of the material in the Gospels dis- 
plays the formal characteristics of Hebrew poetry 
long recognized in the Old Testament. Chapter 1 of 
this dissertation presents the results of previous in- 
vestigations, demonstrating the presence in the say- 
ings of Jesus of such features as parallelism, 
rhythm, rhyme, chiasmus and paronomasia. 

One of the elements of Hebrew poetry is strophic 
structure. This element is also discovered in the 
sayings of Jesus. The present status of the investi- 
gation along this line is far from adequate. In the 
final section of Chapter 1 an attempt is made to ex- 
tend this field of study. Several new examples of 
strophic pattern in the sayings are presented for 
consideration, notably in Matt. 6:2-6, 16, 17; Matt. 
23:13-15; and Matt. 23:16-22. Some implications of 
the discovery of strophic structures on the questions 
of textual sources and authenticity are discussed in 
the concluding chapter. 


One aspect of the poetry of the Gospels, poetic 
imagery, has never received systematic study. The 
possible reasons for this lack, and the advantages to 
be gained from such study are suggested in Chapter 2. 
Our own presupposition that poetic imagery is to be 
taken in total seriousness as something more than lit- 
erary ornaments or homiletic illustrations is also 
elaborated. It is held throughout our study of images 
that poetic imagery participates in the very truths 
being expressed by Jesus, that some truths could not 
have been conceived nor communicated without the 
imagery. Therefore the primary objective in our sur- 
vey of Gospel images is not merely to classify them, 
to see in them clues to Jesus’ personality, or to sur- 
mise something about the contemporary life of his 
time. This study of images is an approach to the es- 
sential meaning of the teaching and the life of Jesus. 

The third chapter presents the results of an effort 
to gather and test the particular images found in the 
sayings of Jesus. All poetic images — including meta- 
phors, similes, similitudes, extended metaphors, 
parables and allegories — are assembled and grouped 
under several categories according to their source. 
The individual images are checked against Hebrew 
usages in the Old Testament and Talmudic writings to 
learn whether or not they are true images rather than 
cliches, idioms and widely used symbols. Certain 
unique qualities in the imagery of Jesus are discov- 
ered, but also there appears an indebtedness to and 
continuity with the imagery of the prophetic books and 
wisdom literature of the Old Testament. Differences 
in the treatment of Jesus’ images by the various 
Gospels are also noted. 

On the basis of this study it is concluded that 
Jesus possessed and used considerable poetic skill, 
that he perceived and communicated his message to a 
large extent through the poetic medium, and that a 
fresh appreciation of his life and teaching is offered 
by the study of the poetic elements in the sayings of 
Jesus. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANDREW SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON 


(Publication No. 6727) 


John Anthony Vander Waal, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The foundations of Pringle-Pattison’s religious 
philosophy were discovered in a hierarchian ideal- 
ism and an epistemological realism. The principle 
of intrinsic or absolute value was the controlling fac- 
tor. Value was as objective and impartial in its own 
sphere as scientific judgments on matters of fact. 

A Higher Naturalism gave full recognition to man’s 
experience of value in helping to determine the na- 
ture of reality. A faith in the ultimate coalescence 
of existence and value underlay the argument. The 
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doctrine of epistemological realism was presented as 
the guarantee of the reality of the so-called second- 
ary and tertiary qualities. It assumed that man is 

in organic continuity with nature and that knowledge 

is a natural process resulting from this organic unity. 
This doctrine of a qualified epistemological dualism 
was held within the confines of an ontological 
monism., 

Pringle-Pattison believed the theistic idea of God 
to be the mean between deism and pantheism. The 
roots of deism were found in traditional theism, A 
shallow pantheism was rejected but a Higher Panthe- 
ism was accepted, one which preserved degrees of 
truth and reality. Fundamental to the idea of God 
was the notion of immanence. The infinite existed in 
and through the finite and vice versa. The stress on 
an immanent God was supposed to protect the full 
continuity and organic relationship betwen God and 
the world. The attributes of personality, intelligence, 
will, activity, and purpose were ascribed to God. 
Revelation meant the unfolding of the divine purpose 
within human experience. At times God was equated 
with Nature, the All, Reality, the Whole, the Absolute, 
etc., and this equation was found to be incompatible 
with the emphasis on God as personal Spirit and lov- 
ing Father of his creatures. Knowledge of God was 
rendered possible through the doctrine-of epistemo- 
logical realism. Knowledge of the highest appear - 
ances merged naturally into knowledge of God. Neo- 
Hegelian and Absolutist notions played significant 
roles in determining Pringle-Pattison’s idea of God. 

The world of nature was teleologically conceived. 
An End was allegedly realizing itself progressively 
in the movement of the world process toward the pro- 
duction of living, finite spirits with the capacity of ex- 
periencing values. These self-conscious centers of 
existence were thevery goalof creation. The world 


was also conceivedas the eternal creation of God and 
the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo was retained as a safe- 
guard against theories of dualism and emanation. 

Pringle-Pattison applied the principle of develop- 
ment to the religious activity of ancient Greece and 
Israel. A transition was effected in the former from 
nature religion to ethical religion and in the latter 
from a tribal monolatry to a universal monotheism. 
The rise of Christianity and the development of 
Christological dogma was complicated by many fac- 
tors, among which were influences from the mystery 
cults, the apocalyptic “Heavenly Man,” and Philo’s 
Second God. 

Most significant achievement of Pringle-Pattison’s 
religious philosophy was his conscious departure 
from Neo-Hegelian impersonalistic tendencies. A 
forerunner of the philosophy of personalism, he held 
an exalted view of the human self as a concrete ex- 
istent into which the Absolute has poured its own be- 
ing. The achievement of developed moral personality 
was considered an enrichment of the universe. Im- 
mortality was conceived as a quality of experience 
and not simply as deathless perpetuity. The treat- 
ment of the problem of evil as mere appearance was 
considered a weakspot in Pringle-Pattison’s thought. 
At no time, however, did he lapse into Absolutist 
modes of thinking about human personality, modes 
that would transform personality into a transitory 
phenomenon or a passing phase of the Absolute. The 
essense of reality was thus found to lie in the exist- 
ence of persons and their relationships. Pringle- 
Pattison’s religious philosophy culminated in a per- 
sonalistic theism. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE RELATION 
BETWEEN DESIRE FOR CHANGE IN 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND DESIRE 

FOR CHANGE IN THE SELF 


(Publication No. 6601) 


Joseph Edward Dellen, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Problem 

Available evidence seems to indicate a close re- 
lationship between the way an individual views the 
world and the way he views himself. This investi- 
gation explored the thesis that self-criticism differ - 
entiates individuals who view the world differently. 
The foci of the study are: 

1, to describe the characteristics of people fav- 
oring relatively many changes in social institutions 
and those not favoring many changes. 


2. to test the hypothesis that if a person views 
himself as needing change he also views the world as 
needing change. 


Methodology 

An inventory was constructed consisting of two 
parts: a social change section and a self-change sec- 
tion. The Kelley-Flanagan procedure was used to 
validate both parts of the inventory using “desire for 
change” and “no desire for change” as the criteria 
for success. The split-half procedure was used in 
determining the reliability of the instrument. Chi 
Square was used as the statistic to test significance 
of the data. The population was composed of 258 
graduate students at Teachers College. 


Findings 
This investigation reveals that those who favor 
relatively few changes in social institutions think of 
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themselves as being more cautious in their relation- 
ships than do those persons who favor many changes. 
Those respondents who resist social change have 
characteristics which seem to typify Erich Fromm’s 
“marketing personality.” They want to make a suc- 
cess of themselves, to get ahead in life, and to please 
people. They are interested in setting a moral ex- 
ample for others to follow. They try to do the 
“ought” more than what they like to do. At times 
these people are ashamed of themselves and they find 
fault with themselves frequently. They find it com- 
forting to attend church and forget their troubles. 
They base their conduct on religious principles. 

There seem to be some authoritarian tendencies 
in these people who favor relatively few changes in 
social institutions. They favor the status quo; they 
like things definite and orderly. They are obedient 
to their superiors and they would like to have others 
obedient to them. These standpatters are more pa- 
triotic than most people. They seem to have an af- 
finity for belonging to important groups and being 
seen in the right places. Not all people who do not 
favor many changes in social institutions are like 
this but these characteristics differentiating the 





group favoring few changes in social institutions 

from the group favoring many changes are significant 
statistically and do represent possibilities for further 
research. 

Although there was present a small, positive cor- 
relation between desire for change in the self and de- 
sire for change in social institutions (r: .35), this 
relationship did not apply equally to all specific 
changes in social institutions. Changes in economic 
institutions were more closely related to desire for 
change in the self. There also seems to be a greater 
acceptance of changing sex standards by those who 
favor the most change in themselves in comparison 
with those who favor the least. Those least satisfied 
with themselves tend to accept those changes in so- 
cial institutions which represent the most extreme 
or “radical” changes. No difference between the 
groups favoring the least change was found in mildly 
liberal items which are likely to seem acceptable toa 
large number of people. 
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THE ELITE AND THE UPPER CLASS IN 
METROPOLITAN AMERICA: A STUDY OF 
STRATIFICATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Publication No. 6572) 


Edward Digby Baltzell, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This monograph is an attempt to analyze certain 
aspects of stratification in metropolitan America 
with special reference to the relationship between 
the elite and the upper class in Philadelphia in 1940. 

As defined in this study, the elite concept refers 
to those successful individuals, leaders in their 
chosen occupations or professions, who hold the top 
executive or technical positions in any society. On 
the other hand, the upper class concept refers toa 
group of families of high social prestige whose mem- 
bers are descendants of elite individuals of one, two 
three, or more generations ago. In this monograph, 
Who’s Who in America, a listing of the brief biogra- 
phies of leading individuals in contemporary Ameri- 
can life, and the Social Register, a listing of families 
of high social prestige, are used as indices respec- 
tively of an elite and an upper class. 

In 1940, the Social Register, first published in 
New York City in 1888, was issued for each of twelve 
large metropolitan areas in America: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati- 























Dayton, Buffalo, and Washington, D. C. Of the approx- 
imately 12,000 residents of these twelve metropolitan 
areas who were listed in Who’s Who in that year, al- 
most one-fourth were also listed in the Social Regis- 
ter. In other words, there is an American, metropoli- 
tan upper class — with a social cohesion and con- 
sciousness of kind which is almost national in scope — 
which has considerable influence on the contemporary 
metropolitan elite. 

In 1940, of the 770 Philadelphians listed in Who’s 
Who, 226 (29%) are also listed in the Social Register, 
and 544 (71%) are not listed in the Social Register. 
An analysis of the brief Who’s Who biographies of 
these 770 Philadelphians shows how the upper class 
in the city tends to be a business and financial aris- 
tocracy. While upper class members hold top execu- 
tive positions in many business and industrial enter- 
prises in the city, upper class control with the 
business community is maintained primarily through 
the influence of the “gentlemen” bankers and lawyers. 
For example, the presidents — and over 80% of the 
directors — of the six largest banking institutions in 
Philadelphia, as well as the senior partners of most 
of the leading firms in the city, are members of 
the upper class (75% of all bankers, and 51% of all 
lawyers listed in Who’s Who are also listed in the 
Social Register). 

The sub-cultural homogeneity and social cohesion 
of this business aristocracy in Philadelphia is main- 
tained by such upper class institutions as the private 
school and fashionable university, the Episcopalian 
churches, the exclusive neighborhoods along the Main 
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Line and Chestnut Hill, the upper class metropolitan 
men’s clubs, and a nucleus of “old families” whose 
members have been prominent in Philadelphia since 
colonial times. 
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Three sets of records were sampled for the study 
of department store shoplifting (a problem not prev- 
iously subjected to detailed sociological examination). 

Department store private records: Every fourth 
case selected chronologically from 4512 persons ar- 
rested in an eight year period by one large Chicago 
department store (1153 cases). 

Adult women prosecuted in the Chicago Municipal 
Court: All cases for a three year period (856 cases). 

Chicago Police Department: Prior criminal rec- 
ords of selected adult shoplifters (112 cases). 

From these data it appears that there are two 
major groups of shoplifters classified on the basis of 
the use that they make of stolen merchandise: (a) 
commercial shoplifters; (b) pilferers. 

Commercial shoplifters steal to market the mer- 
chandise. They are recognized thieves with criminal 
connections and prior arrests for shoplifting and/or 
other forms of theft. A considerable proportion of 
them appear to be alcoholics and narcotics addicts. 
They make up about 5%-10% of all arrests for shop- 
lifting in a large, well policed department store. 

Pilferers generally stealing items of small value 
for their own use rather than for sale account for the 
large bulk of store arrests. 

Occupational and ecological data as well as evi- 
dence on prior records of arrest show that adult 
pilferers are mainly respectable manual workers or 
wives of manual workers without prior records of 
arrest. They are not, however, persons committing 
unique, impulsive crimes as shown by the fact that 
about 40% of all arrested shoplifters had with them 
at the time of their arrest more than one item of 
stolen merchandise. Nor are their thefts neurotic, 
compulsive acts as is shown by the-fact (among other 
data) that once arrested, pilferers cease shoplifting. 

Though commercial shoplifting appears to be 
similar to other forms of occupational crime and 
susceptible of similar explanations, pilfering does 
not. It is suggested that pilferers may steal without 
participating in criminal culture and without subjec- 
tively accepting themselves as thieves. 

Department stores officially charge only a frac- 
tion of the persons arrested by their detectives. 
Since private arrest records were available as well 
as public records, a second phase of the study in- 
volved the analysis of some of the selective processes 


of a private agency of law enforcement determining 
which arrested persons are to be freed and which are 
to be officially charged. 

Among adults, when prior criminal records and 
the value of the merchandise stolen are held constant, 
age and sex do not appear to influence selection for 
official prosecution, but race is important. Inferren- 
tial evidence shows that in all store arrests, Negro 
women are probably detected shoplifting about 1.5 
times their proportion in the population, but they are 
prosecuted in about 4 times their proportion. The dif- 
ferences in the numbers of Negro and white women 
selected by stores for prosecution rather than actual 
differences in criminality would appear to account for 
the apparent concentration of official arrests for petty 
larcency by women in the slum and ghetto areas of 
Chicago. 
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INDUSTRY AND BUREAUCRACY 
(Publication No. 6627) 


Alvin Ward Gouldner, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


This is a case study of a gypsum factory and 
mine, both parts of one manufacturing plant, seen in 
the light of Max Weber’s theory of bureaucracy. 
Workers in the plant knew each other intimately be- 
cause of their interaction in their small rural com- 
munities and, as a partial result, worker-management 
relations were traditionally friendly and informal. 
These relations deteriorated, however, when the old 
plant manager died and was replaced by a new mana- 
ger who was under pressure to rationalize production. 

This succession period is examined in detail: the 
resistance of the “old lieutenants,” (the informal co- 
terie around the old manager) to the successor, the 
hostility of the rank and file workers, and the varying 
grounds on which these developed, are analyzed. 
Their resistance elicited defensive responses on the 
part of the successor; specificially, he utilized “strate- 
gic replacements,” that is, the replacement of resistant 
middle managers, as well as increased bureau- 
cratic techniques of control. Increased bureaucrati- 
zation served to reduce the tensions, crystallized by 
the succession, in the factory as a social system. 

In contrasting sub-surface mining with surface 
factory operations, it was found that the latter had a 
decidedly greater degree of impersonal, bureaucratic 
organization. This was due, in part, to (a) the cus- 
tom-rooted character of the miners’ belief system 
which was widely divergent from and resistant to bu- 
reaucratic values, to (b) the greater strength of the 
miners’ informal solidarity which enabled them to 
resist successfully efforts to bureaucratize the mine, 
and to (c) the fact that management was less inclined 
to use bureaucratic methods since it perceived min- 
ers as more highly motivated to work than surface 
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workers. The miners’ distinctive belief and social 
systems were related to their unusually hazardous 
working conditions; these led management to doubt 
the legitimacy of authoritarian bureaucratic methods 
and enabled workers to feel justified in resisting 
them. 

“Bureaucratization” was not found to be a single 
undifferentiated process but was, instead, seen to be 
composed of three analytically distinct tendencies. 
The first of these, called the “mock bureaucratic” 
pattern, was characterized by the existence of for- 
mal rules; but since they were not ordinarily en- 
forced by management or obeyed by workers, this 
was not actually an operative form of bureaucracy. 
This pattern was best exemplified by the “no smok- 
ing” rule which was obeyed only when the fire insur - 
ance company made its infrequent inspections of the 
plant. The second, the “representative” bureaucratic 
pattern, exemplified by the safety regulations in the 
plant, was usually enforced by management and 
obeyed by workers. Since failure to comply with the 
safety rules was defined by management as the re- 
sult either of “carelessness” or “ignorance,” the 
characteristic enforcement mechanism used was 
“education,” through discussions, meetings, etc. The 
third pattern, the “punishment-centered bureaucracy, 
exemplified by the “no absenteeism” rule among 
others, entailed efforts at regular enforcement by 
management, but persistent resistance by workers. 
In this case, failure to comply with the rules was de- 
fined as an expression of willful negligence or de- 
liberate hostility; as a result, punishment techniques 
of enforcement predominated. 

It was found that of the three bureaucratic pat- 
terns, not all were equally evocative of tensions, but 
that the “punishment-centered” form was associated 
with the highest degree of internal conflict and strain; 
this pattern was, also, more likely to be character- 
ized as having more “red tape” than the others. 

The study concludes with an effort to systemati- 
cally organize the hypotheses which emerged, thus 
making them more accessible to experimental veri- 
fication, and with a brief indication of some of the 
policy implications of the findings. 
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This is a study of social change. It tells the story 
of the rather spectacular transformation that an old 
social order and an old culture have undergone under 
the impact of modern civilization. 

The factors which appear to be of high signifi- 
cance in the system of social change under discus - 
sion are the geographical and the technological factors. 


The first one, because of the unique location of the 
country and its particular configuration - the country 
is a bridge between the two Americas and the narrow- 
est part of the continent which separates the two 
oceans — have been instrumental in attracting the in- 
terest of the outside world thus exposing the people of 
the country again and again to influences coming from 
without. On the other hand, the introduction of two 
modern means of transportation, namely, the railroad 
and the canal has operated to create a change in life 
conditions in the Isthmus and among other things, it 
has led to the introduction of technological devices of 
all sorts, to a change in the size and composition of 
the population, to the increase of transit trade and, 

to a lesser extent, to the development of certain in- 
dustries. These two factors of social change, the 
geographical and the technological, and their immedi- 
ate effects on life conditions are analyzed in the 
INTRODUCTION and in PART ONE of the dissertation. 
They comprise four chapters: I. The Country and the 
Outside World; II. The People; III. The Railroad and 
the Canal; and IV. Commerce and Industries. 

Social consequences of this impact of modern civi- 
lization were soon to follow. PART TWO analyzes 
them in detail in another four chapters. It starts with 
Chapter V, “The Changing City,” and explains how 
Panama City has changed its physiognomy almost 
overnight just as the tempo of life itself has changed 
too. It continues with Chapter VI, “The Changing 
Household,” in which is shown how, under the exigen- 
cies of modern living, the size of the household and 
the life within its walls have changed. It was found, 
for instance, that, together with industrial functions, 
social and cultural responsibilities as well have been 
taken away from the household and that the relation- 
ships among the members of the family have also 
been affected. In short, the Isthmian household, 
which resembled in many respects the household of 
antiquity, is becoming a modern establishment and 
the old patriarchal family, which prevailed up to the 
initiation of the works of the Panama railroad, be- 
comes transformed at an accelerated speed into the 
modern family type. A particular feature of the Is- 
thmian household which is wiped out altogether is the 
system of Negro slaves who, though emancipated at 
an earlier period (1821), had in some cases re- 
mained in the household as servants for lack of eco- 
nomic independence. 

A whole chapter (Chapter VII) is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the “Changing Folkways.” They illustrate 
here the sociological truism that the change in life 
conditions is invariably followed by a change in the 
customs of the people and in the first instance by a 
change in the mentality which sustains them. Like- 
wise the hypothesis is developed that if social change 
can be reduced in the last analysis to a change in the 
mentality of the people then changes in personality 
types can also be taken as indices of social change. 
Therefore a final chapter (Chapter VIII), entitled 
“Personality Types Old and New,” is included to show 
that certain personality types of the old social order, 
such as the “caudillo” and the “beata,” seem to have 
receded into the background while more modern types 
have come to the fore. 
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Finally, to complete the picture of the Isthmus’ 
state of transition it was thought advisable to add an 
appendix on the Indian communities, the “Cunas,” the 
“Guaymies” and the “Chocoes,” who have retreated 
to certain isolated spots of the country (the “Cunas” 
not so much as the other two tribes), and still retain 
their beliefs and customs, perform their traditional 
ceremonies, and exhibit their primitive social organ- 
ization. 
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SOCIOLOGY, FAMILY 


THE DEVELOPMENT, APPLICATION AND 
EVALUATION OF A MARRIAGE COUNSELING KIT 


(Publication No. 6137) 


Carl David Levett, Ph. D. 
Florida State University, 1953 


A distinct profession of marriage counseling has 
been emerging within recent years for the purpose of 
aiding couples in their marital adjustments. The 
author investigated the possibilities of developing a 
counseling tool that would add to the equipment of a 
marriage counselor. 

The hypothesis for this study was that a “Mar- 
riage Counseling Kit,” focused on communication 
between husband and wife could be devised, and used 
in marriage counseling, and results obtained and de- 
scribed on the basis of which the Kit could be evalu- 
ated and revised. 

The primary purpose of the research, therefore, 
was to devise, use, evaluate and revise a tool for 
further consideration and use by marriage counsel- 
ors. In this study the Kit was employed primarily 
to determine its application within the marriage 
counseling process, rather than to measure the help 
the Kit rendered to couples, though the latter natur- 
ally followed from the former. 

The Kit was developed on the basis of the author’s 
experience, understanding and originality. Criteria 
used in the Kit were in terms of acceptable princi- 
ples of marital adaptability and in relation to sound 
marriage counseling procedures. Research litera- 
ture was reviewed for this purpose. 

The materials were developed as primarily a 
therapeutic rather than as a diagnostic aid to mar- 
riage counselors. 

Some of the purposes of the materials were: 

1. To help develop productive communication be- 
tween husband and wife in expressing thoughts and 
feelings as a means of resolving marital problems. 

2. To help couples consider and discuss areas 
and factors considered to be important in marital 
adjustment. 


3. To help couples build their marriage more in 
terms of their own norms and goals. 

The use and non-use of the materials was based 
on a population of twenty-five marriage problem 
cases from a marriage counseling clinic in a large, 
Southern, metropolitan community. 

The use of the Kit was limited to clients in mar- 
riage counseling who described their difficulties in 
terms of the relationship between husband and wife. 

Criteria for evaluating the Kit was made on the 
basis of its effect on rapport, on the couple’s verbal 
communications and in terms of the helpfulness of the 
Kit within the counseling process. 

The Kit was evaluated in terms of careful and de- 
tailed notetaking during counseling. Both client and 
counselor reactions to its use were recorded. 

The Kit was revised in relation to the application 
and evaluation. 

The value and use of this study would seem to be 
that a new tool has been devised and revised for use 
in the marriage counseling process based upon avail- 
able research and experiental use. 

Both the limitations and assets in the use of the 
Kit have been emphasized in arriving at certain con- 
clusions in this study. This would appear to give 
marriage counselors insights into the use of such a 
tool which they would otherwise have to guess without 
this understanding. 

In its revised form the Kit should be much more 
adaptable for further testing purposes should a future 
researcher desire to pursue such experimentation. 


1. A series of eight sections of mimeographed 
materials, ranging from two to four pages in length, 
known as the Marriage Counseling Kit. 
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SOCIOLOGY, RACE QUESTION 


A COMPARATIVE DEMOGRAPHIC STUDY OF 
NATIVE-BORN AND FOREIGN-BORN CHINESE 
POPULATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 5925) 


Fu-ju Liu, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1953 


The gradual shift of the Chinese population in the 
United States from foreign-born to native-born is of 
considerable demographic and cultural significance. 
The numerical gain on the part of the native-born 
Chinese-Americans has made the cultural cleavage 
between the two nativity groups more apparent and 
has drawn attention to the emergence of new prob- 
lems confronting the native-born quite different from 
those faced by the foreign-born Chinese-Americans. 
Since social and cultural divergencies between the 
two groups have a direct bearing upon certain demo- 
graphic phenomena, a comparative study of the two 
populations may yield basic information fundamental 
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to a better understanding of the problems and adjust- 
ments of Chinese-Americans. 

The purposes of this study are fourfold: (1) to re- 
view the development and present status of the Chi- 
nese population in the United States as background 
for a further comparison of its component groups ; 
(2) to determine the underlying factors which have 
led to the present change in nativity status; (3) to 
compare the two nativity groups as to growth, com- 
position, and characteristics; and (4) to state the 
probable trends of the Chinese population in this 
country on the basis of the foregoing analysis. 

This investigation is primarily a demographic 
study which involves the compilation of census data 
and the presentation of these data in graphic form. 
The primary sources of data are the various publi- 
cations issued by the United States Bureau of the 
Census. In addition to the primary sources published 
and unpublished materials about the Chinese-Ameri- 
cans in this country serve as secondary sources. 

The major findings of the present study may be 
Summarized as follows: 

First, the development of the Chinese population 
in this country can be divided roughly into three pe- 
riods: one of rapid increase from 1850 to 1880 with 
heavy concentration in the West; another of gradual 
decrease from 1880 to 1920 with dispersion east- 
ward; and finally one of short-time increase from 
1920 to 1940 witha redistribution of numbers incer- 
tain states. In1940 there were 77,504 Chinese-Ameri- 
cans in the continental United States. They are char- 
acterized by concentration in a few localities, 
extremely high urbanization, and a predominance of 
adult males. The imbalance of the sex ratio is evi- 
denced by the fact that many married men live in 
celibacy because their wives are not in the United 
States and a majority of marriageable males remain 
Single. 

Generally speaking, Chinese-Americans 25 years 
old and over receive much less formal education than 
the comparative group in the total population of this 
country. In spite of the fact that a large proportion 
of Chinese-Americans are included in the labor force, 
the occupational opportunity for them is rather lim- 
ited. About one-third of the total employed are 
confined to “service work, except domestic.” There 


were about twenty-one thousand Chinese private 
households in this country in 1940. The average size 
was about three persons for each household. 

Second, the change in nativity status among the 
Chinese-Americans is to be regarded as a result of 
fertility, mortality, and migration. The decline of 
the foreign-born group has been attributed to the 
excess of departures over arrivals and to high mor- 
tality. On the other hand, the increase of the native- 
born group is made possible by the generally high 
fertility of the Chinese-Americans. In comparing 
the two nativity groups, it is found that the native- 
born Chinese-Americans show somewhat greater 
concentration in some states, are more urban, are 
younger in age composition, have lower sex ratios, ac- 
quire higher educational status, and marry later than 
the foreign-born Chinese-Americans. However, the 
higher educational status achieved by the native-born 
does not greatly improve their occupational opportu- 
nity. A majority are still holding the same types of 
occupations as their foreign-born elders. In living 
arrangements, more native-born than foreign-born 
Chinese-Americans are living in private households. 
Yet, the latter maintains more private household units 
with fewer relatives than the former. Evidently, there 
are many “one-man families” shared by several un- 
related persons among the foreign-born Chinese- 
Americans. 

Third, in view of the possibilities of an increasing 
number of marriages and the high fertility among 
Chinese-Americans, coupled with a stable mortality 
and the unlikely large-scale migration either in or out 
of the United States in the future, a continuous in- 
crease of Chinese population in this country seems 
quite probable in the immediate future. Nevertheless, 
such an increase probably will not be great, nor will 
it last very long if future population growth relies 
solely upon natural increase. Due to the increasing 
importance of the native-born Chinese-Americans 
who are more accessible to the idea of a small sized, 
democratic family, an eventual decline of fertility 
may be expected. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CLEVELAND THEATRE 
FROM THE BEGINNING UNTIL 1854 


(Publication No. 6509) 
Gerhard Walter Gaiser, Ph. D. 
State University of Iowa, 1953 


The history of the theatre in the Great Lakes re- 
gion of the Middlewest begins in Cleveland, Ohio. 
This record of first performances begins in 1815 in 


the amateur field and in 1820 in the professional field. 
Although amateur activity continued in the school, 
where it began, and in the community, to which it ex- 
tended, and even had a separate existence among the 
German population later in the fifties, it never ma- 
tured. However, the professional theatre did flourish 
briefly in the thirties with six to eight week seasons 
under the sponsorship of Dean and McKinney at Ital- 
ian Hall, the Cleveland headquarters for their unique 
lake circuit. 
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With the exception of the depression in the early 
forties, local influences on the theatre, like the gov - 
ernment and church, influenced but never restricted 
its activities. However, the repertoire of the the- 
ater was modified by the local influence of the tem- 
perance and abolition movements. In the forties the 
temperance drama reopened the theatre with local 
moral support, and in 1852 Uncle Tom’s Cabin had a 
record run of twenty-two performances. The thea- 
tre was enriched by the popular Yankee characters 
portrayed by such stars as Marble and Silsbee, and 
the minstrel show, introduced in 1843 by the Christy’s 
and an amateur group. In the middle forties the le- 
gitimate drama returned to the stage with its pre- 
dominance of tragedies and dramas over comedies 
and melodramas, the popularity of Shakespeare, and 
the nightly farce. Potter, who assisted in this tran- 
sition, helped develop a professional quality in 1848 
and 1849. However, his financial irregularities cost 
him possession of his own Water Street Theatre, and 
his dishonest and irregular management resulted in 
poor stock companies, unruly audiences, and even- 
tual failure in Cleveland. During the two years, how- 
ever, Potter had managed two six months long sea- 
sons, starring not only Julia Dean and Mrs. Mossop 
(later Mrs. John Drew) but also a host of other good 
actors. 

With this beginning, a transition period of strug- 
gle and growth led to a more mature professional 
quality in the Cleveland theatre. Hield and Forrest 
in 1851 and Hield and then Palmer in 1852 tried to 
overcome the problem of a poorly located, poorly 
designed, and poorly furnished theatre. Yet while 
increasingly poor stock companies and disorderly 
audiences led to an uneven, often low quality perform- 
ance, and frequent slim houses, a series of attractive 
stars, like Charlotte Cushman in 1851 and Julia Ben- 
nett in 1852, enabled the managers to lengthen the 
seasons. 

During the following year, 1853, the coming of 
two new managers brought the theatre to maturity. 
One of these, Joseph Foster, completely remodeled 
the Center Street Theatre, improved the stock com- 
pany, attracted and educated the audiences, and 
thereby created a professional organization which 
gave adequate support to stars like Bennett, Coul- 
dock, Murdoch and such character actors as Ellsler 
and Vincent. 

With fewer handicaps, E. T. Nichols and his the- 
atre-wise manager, J. G. Cartlitch, surpassed these 
efforts at the remodeled Atheneum, by providing not 
only a competent professional company with popular 
Margaret Mitchell in the cast but also a better selec- 
tion of stars, including Couldock, Bennett and Mo- 
watt. Meanwhile Foster abandoned the poorly located 
Center Street Theatre, and built and opened the 
Academy of Music, in rivalry with the Atheneum. 

- However, after four short months he was forced to 
close and eventually Ellsler took over and in turn 
forced Nichols to retire in 1855. These years from 
1853 on brought to the Cleveland theatre a profes- 
sional quality in company, star, repertoire and au- 
dience. Thereafter, the “Ellsler school” flourished 
at the Academy for morethana quarter century. 
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SOCIAL ISSUES IN ARGENTINE 
DRAMA SINCE 1900 


(Publication No. 6211) 


Michael V. Karnis, Ph. D. 
Northwestern University, 1953 


This research project covers the range of the so- 
cial issues appearing in Argentine drama during the 
period of time from 1900 to 1952. It is the first ap- 
proach of its kind that has been made to the dramatic 
literature of any country in South America. The proj- 
ect is intended to be of value to students of dramatic 
literature and sociology who wish to study further the 
social forces in Argentina’s theatre. 

Since the first decade of this century, when South 
America’s foremost social playwright of all time, 
Florencio Sanchez, was at his peak, the heroes of the 
Argentine drama have been reformers and moralists, 
and particularly the victims of social institutions. 
Playwrights there have applied their best gifts to the 
drame 4 thése. They have found in the theatre an 
idealistic and daring tribunal set up to act against 
many of their social evils. This project analyzes and 
classifies the plays among these which have been both 
popular and of some social significance. Through 
such works — some 900 of them, many of them docu- 
mentary pieces — an insight is gained into Argentina’s 
social problems. The evaluation of individual plays 
with respect to their social issues is based not only 
upon the scripts themselves but also upon the ele- 
ments of attendance and public reception, press and 
advertising, critical reviews, and the backgrounds 
and philosophies of the playwrights and producing 
groups concerned. 

Beginning with the masterpieces of the commercial 
theatre — didactic thesis drama predominating — the 
issues brought out in the main body of the study con- 
cern the common man, nationalism, and flaws in the 
social structure. Classified according to recurrence 
of theme, popularity, critics’ evaluation, and length of 
run, the issues emerge in this order of descending 
importance: (1) problems of the native versus the 
immigrant; (2) rural problems, mainly the exploita- 
tion of land and landworkers; (3) workers’ rights, 
including both rights secured by force and rights se- 
cured by plea; (4) education; (5) family and moral 
problems; (6) woman’s rights; and (7) clericism. 

A new theatre, distinct from the commercial thea- 
tre, arose after 1925. This was the Independent Thea- 
tre. It is treated in a separate discussion because of 
its differences both in principle and in practice. It 
is an experimental, non-profit amateur theatre, fea- 
turing national writers and complying with the dicta 
set down by the Teatro del Pueblo, prototype of the 
Independent Movement. The Independent Theatre has 
won acclaim as Argentina’s live theatre during the 
past 25 years. It merits equal attention with the 
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commercial theatre. Study of the drama which it 
fosters reveals that less is seen of the pure thesis 
drama here than in the commercial theatre. Rural 
problems, education, and the problems of the family 
appear in the same descending order. The most fre- 
quent protest from the Independent stage, surpassing 
the others by a marked lead, is that of the persecuted 
individual against his society. In this, as well as in 
the anti-bourgeois issue and in the clever political 
satires, the work of the Independent Theatre has ex- 
celled that of the commercial theatre in recent years. 

However opposed as the two factions of the Ar- 
gentine theatre — commercial and Independent — 
might be in theory, it is obvious that the two forces 
combined speak the unequivocal needs and defend the 
rights of the popular masses of the Argentine society. 
This social drama, documentary and weighted with 
pleas, demonstrates that Argentina’s theatre is a hu- 
manizing and constructive force. It shows that social 
thesis drama has been of primary importance to the 
life of the people as a whole. 

At the conclusion of the dissertation a study is 
made of the effect which the regime of Péron has had 
upon the theatre. Like all comparable regimes, this 
one has practically conscripted the arts and forced 
them to serve as mouthpieces for blatant party prop- 
aganda. In his “First Five-Year Plan,” Péron has 
struck deftly at the theatre. His blow more than 
threatens to diminish the established force of the so- 
cial drama. Under his subjection, with various demo- 
graphic, economic, and cultural factors also operat- 
ing against it, the theatre itself stands near to the 
brink of destruction in Argentina today. 
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THE EARLY LYCEUM, 1826-1845 
(Publication No. 6220) 


Robert Carl Martin, Ph. D. 
Northwestern University, 1953 


The study of which this is a summary was directed 
at discovering the answers to the following questions: 

1. What was the nature of the movement here 
called the early lyceum? 

2. Out of what conditions did this movement arise? 

3. How was this movement distinctive from simi- 
lar activities before 1826 and after 1845? 

4, What kind of speaking activities characterized 
this movement? 

0. What conclusions can be drawn about the sig- 
nificance of this movement? 

In 1826, one Josiah Holbrook introduced a method 
of mutual education which was to be built into a co- 
ordinated national system by which the people of 
America were to educate one another in adult groups, 
and to contribute to the development of the common 
schools. By 1834 there were between three and four 
thousand local units, over a hundred county lyceums, 


fifteen or sixteen state lyceums, and a dynamic na- 
tional organization. Between seventy-five and one 
hundred and twenty thousand people participated on 
the local level. These groups, using various methods 
of oral communication, made common to all whatever 
knowledge was possessed by the individuals in the 
group. The speakers and leaders were almost always 
local people. The lyceum almost always collected a 
cabinet of materials for scientific demonstration. 
Membership was open to all, in most cases, and was 
largely middle class, though the lower classes had 
special groups in the largest cities. The local groups 
often supported the cause of the common schools. 

All of the representative groups — county, state, 
and national — were interested in the lyceum system 
primarily as a method of promoting the improvement 
of the common schools, and their interest in mutual 
education was secondary to this motivation. The 
American Lyceum met annually nine times, from 
1831 to 1839, at which time lack of interest and finan- 
cial support, transfer of the educational objectives to 
newer organizations, and changing social and physical 
conditions led to its abandonment. The local groups 
continued to flourish until around 1845, when their 
nature changed so radically as to prevent the later 
groups’ being classed as part of this movement. 

The early lyceum movement arose out of the na- 
ture of the physical, social, and intellectual nature of 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
average American of that day was poorly educated but 
ambitious, was confident of his ability to learn and of 
his right to do so. This made the early lyceum neces- 
sary. Improvements in transportation and the gradual 
urbanization of the population made the early lyceum 
possible, 

Before 1826, groups similar to the early lyceum 
were to be found both in America and in Europe. 
These earlier groups, however, had no interest in the 
schools, restricted their membership to the “higher” 
classes, and evidenced no interest in science, nor 
were they parts of a national group. After 1845, the 
“lecture system,” using famous men and women as 
lecturers, rather than local speakers, supplanted the 
original methodology, and interest in the schools de- 
creased, though the groups often continued to call 
themselves “lyceums.” 

In the local groups, on which this study focussed, 
many speech methods were used. The lecture was the 
most common, followed, in order of popularity, by 
discussions, debates, “questions,” readings, and col- 
loquia. 

The early lyceum provided thousands of Ameri- 
cans, primarily in the East, with their only opportu- 
nity in adult education. By teaching one another, they 
improved their store of information and experience. 
The national movement contributed much to the pro- 
motionof the common schools. Lyceum members also 
exercised their abilities in oral communication by vari- 
ous means, and the entire movement left its indelible 
imprint upon American public address since that time. 
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CROSSROADS ORATORY; A STUDY OF THE 
FOUR MINUTE MEN OF WORLD WAR I 


(Publication No. 6677) 


Wayne Alfred Nicholas, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Statement of the Problem 

American public opinion in World War I was 
swiftly and effectively mobilized by the Committee 
on Public Information. The largest of the Commit- 
tee’s twenty divisions was a national organization of 
more than seventy thousand volunteer speakers, who 
were known to their hearers as Four Minute Men. 
The Four Minute Men appeared most frequently in 
the motion-picture theaters, to which they were 
granted exclusive access as official spokesmen for 
the Government, but they were heard in public gath- 
erings of all kinds before the war’s end. If the esti- 
mate that more than a million speeches were made 
by them is correct, the endeavors of the Four Minute 
Men may well have constituted the largest organized 
program of public speaking ever undertaken. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the or- 
ganization, the activities, and the effectiveness of the 
Four Minute Men Division of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. 


The Approach 

In order that the work of the Four Minute Men 
may be placed in its historical setting, the study be- 
gins with a review of the national situation at the 
time of the United States entrance into the war. The 
origin and later development of the Four Minute 
Men idea are then traced, aspects of the program 
which relate to the techniques of public address are 
noted, the part played by the Four Minute Men in the 
American war effort is examined, and lastly the im- 
plications of the program in the control of public 
opinion are considered. In the Appendix are gathered 
a number of typical Four Minute speeches, together 
with photostatic reproductions of representative 
source materials. 

The files of the Committee on Public Information 
in the National Archives were the most important 
single resource for the study. Newspapers of the pe- 
riod, letters, the reports of the State Councils of De- 
fense proved valuable, as did interviews and corre- 
spondence with persons who had been associated with 
the Division. A questionnaire which was sent to four 
hundred former Four Minute Men elicited a most 
helpful response. 


Findings 

The tasks of military and industrial mobilization 
in the United States loomed large in 1917-18. Of no 
less importance was the necessity of building and 
sustaining the national morale. To assist in meeting 
this need, a group of young business men in Chicago 
conceived the plan of presenting short informational 
addresses on the issues of the war before the mo- 
tion-picture audiences of that city. They chose to 
call themselves “Four Minute Men” — for four min- 
utes was the length of time the theater owners con- 


sented to allot them nightly for the experiment. The 
idea held such promise of usefulness in the war 
emergency that almost at once it was adopted by the 
Committee on Public Information, and the aid of the 
leaders of the Chicago group was enlisted in estab- 
lishing the program on a nation-wide basis. In car- 
rying out a total of thirty-six separate “campaigns” 
during the year and a half the United States was at 
war, the Four Minute speakers assistea in disseminat- 
ing information, in raising funds for the conduct of 
the war, in recruiting both soldiers and industrial 
laborers, and in commemorating special occasions. 

Among the elements in the Four Minute Men pro- 
gram which have implications in the influencing of 
public opinion are (1) the importance which was 
placed on leadership at the local level, (2) the volun- 
teer status of the speakers, (3) the ramifications of 
Government sponsorship, and (4) what might be 
termed the “truth-telling” aspects of the program. 
Although the local speaker proved particularly useful 
in the pre-radio period of the first war, there is evi- 
dence that he has not been entirely supplanted by 
radio, for the study reveals a marked similarity be- 
tween the Four Minute Men and the “Victory Speak- 
ers” of World War IIL. 

From the standpoint of speech techniques, the 
Four Minute Men program was unusual, and in some 
respects perhaps unique. It was unusual (1) in its 
very size and scope, (2) in the rigorous timing of the 
Speeches so as to conform tothe announced time limit, 
(3) in the training which was made available to the 
participants, (4) in the striking resemblance of the 
plan to radio broadcasting, as when speakers through- 
out the nation simultaneously relayed to their separate 
audiences a four-minute address which President Wil- 
son had prepared, (5) in the diversity of the audiences 
addressed, the range extending from auction sales to 
college convocations, and (6) in the relationship which 
was established with the schools and colleges. More 
than two hundred thousand of the former were reached 
in the “campaigns” of the Junior Four Minute Men. 

The contribution of the Four Minute Men was made 
principally in the area of morale, and is difficult to 
appraise for this reason. However, the record of 
their accomplishments from April of 1917 to Decem- 
ber of 1918, the testimony of observers, and the as- 
sessment of the participants themselves, suggest that 
they played a useful, if only supporting, role in the 
American war effort. In purpose and plan the Four 
Minute Men organization occupies an unusual place in 
the history of public address. It is worthy of study in 
a time when ideas are brandished weapons in a no- 
quarter struggle for the minds of men. 
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The Problem 

The problem was that of collecting, arranging, 
selecting and analyzing materials for a history of 
forms of dramatic expression in Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, a pioneer institution for the higher education of 
women. The dramatic history had as its setting the 
characteristic educational pattern of the college, and 
was inclusive of such aspects as the influences on 
forms of dramatic expression, the sponsors and their 
scope of activity, the types of dramatic expression, 
and important events in the evolution of the dramatic 
program of the college. 


The Sources 

In the main, the sources were primary ones, 
found in the collections of the Archives and College 
History in the Williston Memorial Library of Mount 
Holyoke College. 

The Archives collection was a fully catalogued 
manuscript collection. It was appraised at 20,000 
letters and documents in 1935, and has been much in- 
creased since the Centennial Celebration of 1937. 

The College History collection was recorded in a 
separate catalogue of all printed material concerning 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Important sources other than library collections 
were scrapbooks and picture files of the sponsors, 
and interviews with representatives of the dramatic 
production units. 

















The Organization of Data 

Materials concerning the large number of produc- 
ing units are organized in four chronological periods. 

Chapter I (1837-1887) includes the years during 
which there were unorganized and elementary forms 
of dramatic expression. 

Chapter II (1888-1906) includes the time when 
dramatics were becoming organized under class 
sponsorship. 

Chapter III (1907-1928) includes the span during 
which a diversified college dramatic program de- 
veloped under the supervision of the powerful Dra- 


matic Club. 
Chapter IV (1929-1950) includes a period during 


which the experimental spirit, under the leadership 


of the Laboratory Theatre, dominated the dramatic 
production of the campus. 

Chapter V is a summary chapter. 

The Appendix is a compilation of organized plays, 
dating from 1888. 


The Findings 

Influences. Although forms of dramatic expres - 
sion arose because of the isolation of the institution, 
and developed because Mount Holyoke wished to keep 
pace with other colleges, the personal influence of 
administrators and faculty members was the greatest 
impetus to the growth of the total college dramatic 
program. 

Sponsors. Broadly speaking, the diverse types of 
play production units might be categorized in type as 
curricular (Speech Department, Laboratory Theatre, 
six foreign language departments, Department of Eng- 
lish Literature and Drama) and extra-curricular 
(class organizations of seniors, juniors, sophomores, 
and freshmen, Dramatic Club, residence halls, faculty, 
miscellaneous clubs). Approximately twenty organiza- 
tions produced regularly in one period or another; 
miscellaneous groups produced intermittently. 

Objectives. Making money and upholding tradi- 
tions were main objectives of the extra-curricular 
sponsors whose aims were often at cross purposes. 
The education of participating students and audiences 
were main objectives of the curricular sponsors. 

Types of dramatic expression. Modern plays were 
produced more frequently. by both curricular and ex- 
tra-curricular groups, with original plays in the sec- 
ond place as to frequency of presentation. 

Trends in the development of forms of dramatic 
expression. Elementary forms of dramatic expres- 
sion began in 1837, and were unorganized types until 
1888, at which time organized dramatics appeared. 
Dramatics became decentralized as various class 
production units arose, and dramatic activity had to 
be curtailed in 1903. In 1907, a second period of cen- 
tralized control started under the supervision of the 
Dramatic Club. However, in the late 1920’s, rival 
groups began competing; by 1929, when the Labora- 
tory Theatre opened, a second period of decentraliza- 
tion of control was evident. In the 1940’s, the inte- 
gration of many dramatic production units became 
apparent. A developing trend toward increased cen- 
tralization of control of the dramatic program again 
emerged, as the study ended in June, 1950. 
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During oogenesis and early development in the 
mouse, the nucleolar apparatus (nucleolus and nu- 
cleolus-associated chromatin) undergoes character- 
istic changes. During most of the growth of the 
oocyte these structures are very conspicuous. Prior 
to egg maturation, the nucleolus loses its affinity for 
both acid and basic dyes, while the shell of nucleolus- 
associated chromatin remains stainable. This dis- 
tinct shell of chromatin is absent from the time of 
ovulation until it reappears at the 4-cell stage. Much 
of the chromatin in these early stages is in the form 
of empty vesicles. At the 4-cell stage, one or two of 
the many vesicles in each nucleus appear to stain 
more intensely than the others; nucleoli reappear at 
a Slightly later stage. 

Changes in cytoplasmic RNA and protein concomi- 
tant with these nuclear changes were investigated 
using quantitative photometric procedures. RNA was 
determined by its ultraviolet absorption and its 
stainability with Azure B. Basic groups of the pro- 
teins were determined by means of an acid dye, Fast 
Green. 

Cytoplasmic RNA increased considerably during 
the growth of the ovum. The amount of cytoplasmic 
basophilia decreased progressively from the time of 
ovulation to a minimum at the l-cell stage; the de- 
crease in cytoplasmic basophilia thus occurs slightly 
after the loss of the stainable nucleolus. The RNA 
content per embryo remains at this low level until 
after the reappearance of the stainable nucleolus, 
when RNA increases again. This process continues 
after implantation; post-implantation stages contain 
very large amounts of basophilic material. 

During oocyte growth the acidophilia increased 
with increasing cytoplasmic volume in an almost 
linear manner. The variations during early develop- 
ment were not statistically significant but tended to 
show a decrease in acidophilia in the absence of the 
stainable nucleolus. 

The distribution of the RNA chromatin was stud- 
ied in sections stained with Azure B following the un- 
masking of the RNA by prolonged DN-ase treatment. 
The nucleolus-associated chromatin in growing 
oocytes and in embryos after the 4-cell stage was 
intensely stained. These regions are also the sites 
of large concentrations of DNA and proteins. 

The results suggest that changes in the nucleolar 
apparatus influence cytoplasmic basophilia; such 
changes appear to precede the cytoplasmic changes. 
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These phenomena appear to be correlated with cyto- 
plasmic protein synthesis. 
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A study was made of stable and unstable modifica- 
tions in the ability of the bacterium, Aerobacter aero- 
genes, to adapt to the utilization of a certain class of 
metabolites, the “Krebs cycle compounds,” as sources 
of carbon (and energy) for growth and reproduction. 
When cells of this bacterial species are grown ina 
synthetic medium containing glucose as sole carbon 
source, a considerable lag period must be undergone 
before they commence to grow upon transfer to a 
medium containing one of the adaptive substrates 
(acetate, succinate, fumarate, aspartate, glutamate, 
alphaketoglutarate, and citrate) as carbon source. 
Glucose-grown cells will grow without appreciable 
lag when one of the constitutive substrated (glucose, 
pyruvate, lactate, malate, alanine, and glycerol) is 
made the new carbon source. 

A non-citrate-utilizing (C-) mutant was discovered 
by means of the penicillin method for concentrating 
biochemically-deficient mutants. The mutant was 
found to be incapable of utilizing each one of the 
adaptive substrates; while the constitutive substrates 
could be utilized by C-, at least two of them (pyru- 
vate and malate) did not support as much growth for 
C- under aerated conditions as they did for wild-type 
C+. C- can utilize glucose, however, as efficiently 
as C+. These observations led to a hypothesis con- 
cerning the relation of glucose dissimilation to di- 
carboxylic acid metabolism in this organism, ac- 
cording to which adaptation to the “Krebs cycle com- 
pounds” consists in the activation of a specific reac- 
tion that: (1) is necessary for growth when one of 
these compounds constitutes the sole carbon source, 
and (2) does not occur during aerobic glucose me- 
tabolism. Mutations affecting the genetic locus con- 
trolling this particular reaction could then conceiv- 
ably result in mutants incapable of attacking the 
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adaptive substrates. Reversions from the C- strain 
to C-F+ (non-citrate-utilizing, fumarate -utilizing) 
and to C* (slow-growing) strains were observed and 
described in addition to reversions to the proto- 
trophic conditions. 

Cells of this species were also found to be subject 
to a non-heritable loss in ability to utilize the adap- 
tive substrates. These cells, called ephemerants, 
differed from the mutants in being able to repair 
themselves under suitable conditions. The repair 
can occur within a very brief period of time, less 
than that required for two cell divisions. An analysis 
of the kinetics of ephemerant production indicates 
that present in each cell are from one to two parti- 
cles essential for adaptive substrate utilization and 
capable of modification leading to a non-heritable 





loss in ability to utilize these substrates. It was con- 
cluded that genetic units constituted the probable ma- 
terial inactivated in the ephemerant. 

Thus, the ability to adapt has been demonstrated 
to be affected by at least two processes: (1) a stable, 
heritable modification — a modification presumed to 
be produced in genetic material by virtue of the regu- 
lar inheritance of the physiological alteration of the 
cell — and (2) an unstable, non-heritable modifica- 
tion — a modification that is presumed induced in 
genetic material by virtue of the extremely low num- 
ber (1-2) of cellular units inactivated in the process. 
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